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JfJ’^flODUCTION. 


The pmgose of this volume is to outline the facts' 
and to Interpret the spirit of the ccoiiimif histdt/ 
of Great Britain in*the^st hundred and fifty .years. 
The witer*believed it to be a ireful task to focus 
within such limits as "these a» narnative of the 
social transformation through wfcSch the mother- 
country of indilstrialisA has 'passed since the 
invcntioif.of the steam-engine; and, from'■this,' 
he* led on to #n attjjn^pt to characterise tiie 
period, and the main ^ur»nt df thouglTt which 
the play of economic forces has provoked. 

With so vast a *subjcet„ and great libraries 
of undigested evidence challenging atte>tioiC it 
se^cd bejjoBd hope to ^cape rfll' the pitfalls in 
the way of such an essay. The recenf^hccumula-* 
tions of statistical matcriaj, »in particufer, mipst 
be mastered, their essential results obtained^ and, 
.the contributory detail then eliminated, like the 
scaffolding when building is complete, Ipst the* 
l^r^e outlines be obk^ureit ^fte .writer eiy^ed, 
however, beside the interest of • the* task, •?he 
stimulus of contact with indu.sti^ and busii^ss 
at several joints. Trades translated ^ji^selyes 
back out af statistics into terms of hesh*and bfood. 
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Jtfachmes and tewjls were foufid to be strangely 
^tss*«iated witfi^ty^ of character, eolleotivfe 
persoivil, rand theSL' characterMcs with certain* 
•public insfetctiods, often crc;^edf^with a veiy 
I different origin, ffhe “ working-classes ” dis-* 
.^ap^arejj, i^d a^ infinite variety to^la^uring 
Britons emerged. .Human naturf constantly 
assert6d itself against acyderpic formula:.. This 
expetience may, (*■ njay ^^ot, be reflected in the 
following pages; ^but, assuredly, the student is 
learning little of his country’s past who cannot 
see, behind tl\,e aWractions necessary Jo repre- 
‘sent*life in the massj* a processmn o6 his own 
fofebharfi, more or less ixjividual tjpings lik% him¬ 
self, tailing, striving, homing, suffering—chiefly unlike 
himself in fhat thejj could ti^t lool^ forward into 
those years whieh new lie below him like a many- 
I coloured'land%;ape. To .these* liumble dead, and 
not alone to the conspiouous figures, W owe wi|at 
Ve aA a^ have. If such susceptibility can, be 
schooled to* the sdrtiples of sounB investigation, 
•it will contribute reality to the catalogue of 
events, and jus^ic^ to the estimate of persons and* 
•moyfipents. ^ . \ • 

Arnold Toynbee ^et the example of dating 
“ Industrial, Rcyolution b^ween 176(fand 1840,* 
th<?, years in which steam was‘brought into* use 
in the le*^le and iron trades, and wds applied to 

• lajid and sea ‘carriagej This trAtmenf left the 
skory pf tl!eJej:t(gision of the factory system in 
the Jatter half *of the nineteeftth ^entmy, of Free 
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l^acle, the “ rural eKoflus,” the urban " residuum,” 
and the new finance, to appear eS & merS se^pel; 
ahi it necessarily "ignored certain otljer lesult^ 
of the econ@tnic^ocess, of which J;hfe es£ablish-, 
ment of political democracy, Collective bargaining 
cbmpulggjj .education, old-a^ pensions, mini* 
mum wage Soards, and the .decline of tfie biAl^ 
rate are, perhaps,*• th^ most significant. ^Thirty 
changeful * years liave passed since Toygbee’s 
noble spirit was quenched. Ideas for which he 
had to* fight have become cofllmon property; 
some things against whfch he ^ught are now only 
curious siirvivals. The “tsocial problem ” iS no# 
solwed ; but ^ gefitler,.ivi\er temper prevails *00 
every hand. The Victoriah giants are dca^, and 
already much of their noisy, warfare's meaning¬ 
less, except to the student Nobody now calls 
himself a discipl*,«f Bfntham or Ricdrdo, "who. 
e^prcised ’aif almost unlipiited S\^y over a yet 
earlier generation; they are forgotten^savC by a 
few pious scholars. Old questions ^a^e a com¬ 
plexion that our fathers and grandfathers VoulA 
> not have recognized; new qu^tidns have arisen. 
Alike in material ^fiairs and in the world of thought# 
|re have passed into^ peiiojj’bf morma?,<fevqjop- 
’ment. Throughout the Western "worlS, the Com- 
moftalty enjoy to-day, in a (fegree heretofore 
unknown, othe fruits of social pCftiy. /^d 
England,* if sh# has no longer any monopoly* ot 
the means to wealth, hflds her incfral ^rimady 
among the nations Dogma i| d&ssolved; .privi- 
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lege is^limif^; prejudice Is ’disabled in a 
f hey narvics *#c8me poets, and farm-boy^ live 
•t) mould, j)y consent, not conquest, the destip^ 
of a cdntinent. The sense of JffaMay ” is re-,* 
ivived* Parties face* each otha at Westminster, • 
Qor tfce task of government could not be^filled 
iWttiout “tlieft. ifit the voter dois *nof wor- 
•ship his party; and, behind all the shibboleths,' 
there is a constantly extendled |round of corilmon 
agreeiTlent. , , * • 

This is the historian’s* opportunity. A phase 
^n the process of tiifie has teen coftipleted, a cycle 
Thiele we can ^xamine^ coolly, aj a wBole. A 
period, has become material foi history; that Is 
to say, fcmethin^ mo^^ tSian a dHy-to-day* and 
year-to-year .chronicle has ^ecome possible, and 
we can attempt to ^oup its? movetnents, ideas, 
personalities according to theij^ total significance. 
Kothing, indeeeff breajes tlie continuity ,of humw 
H/e; bvt tlijs period of a century and a half dws 
already resreal a unity,^a prevailing character, t)f 
ifs own. It is one of the major epochs of dis¬ 
ruption and resettlement which are marked as 
jlearly ujion the plAne of human histcyy as Alpine 
blocks fipon the levvlcn^t of the globe. England 
has Ven‘fundamentally re-made; and from this*, 
tiny ^island Seisi^ic waves h&vc .passed and are 
yet ^passmjj.to the uttermost ends ofjthe earth. 
Thp Ire^est of those governing personages with 
whom the historians ai%' mainly concerned look 
small in the petsptetive of tliis miehtv chancre. 
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Its sheer violence •overclouds yost of ou» storj^ 
individuals who emerge niWic th? t)pault 
a*the impersonal*forces thfit drive*them onT* 
shouting a% ^hl^Wagnerian hero^ fiiust shout 
through an 5 rchestral whirlwind*; while, A th^ 
dim ba^^ground. a multitudijmus, ^dis;tin^isl^ 
able chorus (Wes to the gods for help. 

At length, a raj| of^ight breaks upon the field 
of strife. Ahorse than any yrai? in which ggnera- 
tions of Englishmen ha\y been* overtvhelmed. In 
the outlet a failing struggle tll'ainst machines 
and novel forms of enirgy, it is seen to become' 
a struggle increasingly ‘successful against^ th# 
anaw^y of ^unrlstrai^if competition, Wlge 
statistics figure little in the foflowing pages, be¬ 
cause it is practically impossible constru«t 
fol the whole period a rati* of the innumerable 
elements constitulbig an, average ^al w^ge. *But, 
tlpre is abiAdant evidence, sand economists gene¬ 
rally agree, that the condition of th^ laBouring 
masses was noh again as prasperous aa it*liad boen 
in the first half of the eighteenth centjiry* until* 
.towards the end of the nineteer^Jh. * At the former 
point, there still rfmaincd something of an ®ijglish* 
^ial settlement, an accepted^ coildition tif affairs 
•affording ttie humble|t subject a Jert^m secufity. 
At the lattfr point, industrial anarchy and^he 
philosophy of anarchy had become l^bteAil,, and 
the basi# had fieen laid t>f a re-erganization *of» 
society which, without injuring, tJe* foi^unate, 
will again ^ive a ccMain security to the huni],>lest 
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subjectsjf the realm. ‘In the gulf between these 
^infelies our topic.. 

On ^losc examifation, the industrial cyde 
agpcare to ?aU info,three partg^afterm of dis- 
'I’olution, lasting Irom rfhe middle of tlie eighteenth 
(sen^ilfy t^ enc^f the Great War^ oif 

^stagnation, lasting thence to the middle of the 
nineteeflth century; and ^ter^ of slow r^on- 
struction, carrying <ls jito jmr own time. It is 
not suggcstecP thal eveigr incident and every 
actor in the immenje drai^a of national ^evelop- 
Incnt can be covered by this or any other :^rmula. 
fife ts not a Chinese,puzzle; and these whp 
profesf (as we mi^st do) .gainst tlie mischief of 
false abstractions in tlfe past do well to walk 
warily in tlifis path.« It is,* ^owev^r, very, un¬ 
likely that historical nlescription will ever exert 
the influeSbe, o^its errors.worR«ftie mischief, that 
once came of a prioH philosophizing. '’Our ailh 
i# to state ^Ihd classify facts, not to deduce eternal 
and immutable laws.* ‘If there b^ error—if we 
Have wrongly interpreted the enclosure of the 
cpmmon lands, thp mechanical inventions, the 
protcfitiye tariff, tjie system ,of» allowances, the 
new* Pooa I^w, 'TraJle Fniimisra, Chartism, Fre® 
Trade, the F^pet^, Health, |md Educafion Acts, 
the Succession of trade crises anfd popular agita¬ 
tions,. oft tJJp attitude of parties towtrd any of 
Iheje events,^ correction i| easy. * • 

*Wheii ^4? from the movement of events 
to tlj* movement .of opinion.* we are. on more 
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debatable ground. Current tkq|ight is,t(Jo vah*- 
^le *an index of tjie spirit oi a period, 4 *f tog, 
infiuential in its^ffairs, to b# left oujj^f account. 
To speak of.WVlavigation ^ct| ^thout 
Adam Smith, of the triumph of Lamer Faire iff 
1834 .laitkojt some reference\to tl|p philoscg)])}^ 
• of Bentham, MaJthus, and'Rieardo, of the first, 
rising of organized labour without naming bickens 
and Carlyle, of the new aociaj movement «f the 
end of, the century without mention of Toynbee 
and Henry George, ;,JVillian» Morris and the ' 
Fabian Society—this would be to waste some 
the mosf eloqften^ evideAge of the time, ’fo the 
ext*e«t of some brief ^ssages, the risk of Dias 
must be run. With the earlier thinkem just 
i;auied, thero can bd little cisk; th# others will 
be regarded as o^ectively aS is yet possible. , 

It is not J)y acflS?ient»that th(;s^nani?s fall int# 
tflree gro’dps, which, in facf, correspond with the 
taiple division of our period just indicjteS. THe 
classic or orthodox ecohomists hastened find 
justified the disintegration of what remained df 
the medieval settlement of En^ish life. Thejr 
sincerity is \»o mojje to he questioned than, theif 
tigh talents. They •as ^h-elras^any. could jiead 
' historical* necessity. . But the fate of the bookish 
doctrinaire, dogged them. No‘more influ^htial 
school of ^ilosophy ever existed ; ^ 4ioive* has 
been so*extenMvely discijpdited in the passage of 
time. The reason for this repiarkable change is 
Jo be found ijj the succession*©! ,pvent8 presently 
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tg be Hraced. TJJieir “ inexorable laws ” ex- 
jjvesaeia. widespreac^ desire rather than a Scientifia 
synthesis; •when th#needs of*the nation and its 
tempej changed,^ tlje flaws if /thfct ingenious 
‘lecture appeare'd plainly, and men'tumed else- 
^hy? foj he|j». JJpanwhile, masses oi tf^eople 
,were suffering hunger, crueltj^, and neglect. 
Carlyle'and Dickens pre-er»inei»tly represenli the 
first puzzled revollf oj conscience against these 
miseries. With the* establishment of Free.Trade, 
' the lowest depth ij passe;^; ant^ while the re¬ 
volution in manufacture and finance is frilfillm g 
itself “in one occupation‘after jnother, sew prQ- 
phets We who, ,much *4 they differ in <fteir 
prescriptions, agree in tlfis, that unrestrained com¬ 
petition has 4)rovcd s curse,' pot a blessing, .and 
that,^somehow, society must be organized, if the 
greatest gefed is^ojcach the grdaftst number. 

From this new starting-point, the cWfacteristfc 
^^rk of the* twenti(‘th century is developing, with 
sorte such material a'sstts as our appendices ex- 
Mbit, and. othem not so measurable—above all, 
tjje will to leam^ endure, and achieve. The 
fcsson^ pf nineteenth - epntury^ mdustrialism has 
been a hard^onef n!ay easily make mistakes' 
in inlerpreting i^" There’ is only one unpardon¬ 
able ^istake. LA no man doubtf that, the nation 
whi(ih.h«d*Q;c strength to pass this telt will face 
“without fear the-worst tl^e future cm reveal. 

Lon^n, May All» 
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MODERN ENGLAND 


‘fcH'U'TEB I 

THE GREaI DAumoN. 

• • 

I. A New Kind of'Tyrant 

It is a old ^peculation, but not* yet altogsthet* 

unfryitful, why the»great^revolt of the end <rf tfcc 
eighteenth centJhry took pteee m Paris, and not 
even a pale eopy of it iy London. Bribes flaftered 
themSelves th^n, an5 flatter, themselves still, on 
their moderation ;»^this is the favojiiit*' ansW. 
“TJie riots^which have t^en,plaee1n many parts 
of England and Scotland on account of th* high* 
• price of provisions ”—so opena the Anr^uc^ Begisifr 
for 1801—“ were neither so violent nor so obstinate, 
as they would have been in countries where there 
IS less moderation of character in the people and' 
less confidence in'means qf constitutional, fefiej.” 
jlie writer* added that “ every cendid* mind was 
less uffended at tj^e dbmmotions yf tRe popukce 
than struck ^?ith their forbearance and fiajlienc^” 
It is tru^ thal* with all its roughness,* there is *8 
quality of moderation in tl* British nature, ♦whifli’ 
will take many blows if it ca{ Xee^ the 'yense 
ofc “ fair pfay ’’•|«id “ elbow-room." Th« gieat 
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• • 

coa^itufional'sWances which England had made 
had u'ndoiibtedly entered int# the character o^the 
nation. A gonservative people h^ ^the heart c^ 
,*thein, even mhre than theii^great-grandchildr^ 
‘ ar»; inurec^ to hgrd labour and short commons ; 
Very ready* to fdllow the Squire, akff fo'see the 
Calvinist Devil in the uniform of Napoleon 
Buqpaparte, a modicum personal indepAdence 
was the thing they pi^zed Inost. Outright serfdom, 
still existing oter the greater part of Europe, had 
here faded out four c^turies‘earlier. Internal 
pedbe had given, for a eentury an^ a half, a stabil¬ 
ity of social condition! qpknofrn in any othej part 
of the civilized 'world. 'The po\!er of monarchy 
had been,«effectually limited. The Church was 
not strong enough to be seriously‘oppressi^fe. • In 
Parliamto*', a balance of mej^thant and landlord 
had promis^ some l^nefit to th% ihird p§rty, 
the tniversal worker. Outside, the infant news¬ 
paper pJesf could not be silenceck Except in'the 
forifi 0 ^ government momentarily achieved, France 
was far behind tjie island kingdom in political and 
economic development. Nothing sp old-fashioned 
a; 'tfiq Frenoh Revo'lutiop* could take place in 
Ltadon. • • . , 

•The flash-pcfnt of publiS anger varies mysteri- 
qufly t *ut this much is plain. TbS? oppressor in 
France was ^o ancient and detrepit as to have 
• Become contemptible ;*and contempt for the present 
po^vters is a’s&o:^ groundwork for a revolutionary 
faKh. tThe British people were,,^oar,'’and ahoost 
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voioel^ in the State. They dftaftiiy c6ul(l not 
despise their politi«al govenjors; bi*, 3 the 
iHanoverian pijgarchy had been«as feeble Is the 
s^urbon Court, tlie real ^emjr would We* 
remained. It was, indeed, in atpiosphei^ of 
free thSught^amid strange stirrings il new life,* 
that men saw a titanic arm pierce the blue,* take 
one by one*of their hoa^ instruments and institu¬ 
tions, break them to pieces, ‘and* begin to rebuild 
them with clumsy magic in the Ruddled streets 
of industrial citief. * 

This wts no picdieval tyrant, foul in familiar 
ways. Intelligence, %venjn* its lower fonps,*wBl 
command the rdass of men^ an5 this things the 
Machine, seemed marvallously to combipe the wit 
of a liWng being with the inexhaustible, inexorable 
energy of Nature.*, Of successful ^jptssls tlJ^ 
coul^ be bu^ little hope. Lj the tcAvns, men would 
quickly decide to struggle for a share of th^pro- 
•digiBus wealth that was to.ceme. Bat England 
was still mainly rural; and in the shires, apiidTthe 
decay of patriarchal organization, ^le %!der peasants 
would dream, they dreamed at all, in the. spirit 
of Gray’s Ekgy, of a rd;qm to the** good oId,days«” 
when the poor man could own his a^e, aild raandhl 
skill oounted, and the sfin stepped i»to flhe fathefs 
shoes. Vain «tegrets 1 Squire Western t«j^or,*a 
high-farming disciple of Arthur Young, who would 
not steal the goose from th^ common, dbht hfid n8 
scruples about stealing the coijmfbn* from djie 
poar humaif go<*p, was unconscioufly recruiting 
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'fo» jjis Rated Sfi, the machine-owning cajgitalist; 
and, wh^ the vil{ige had Bsen emptied intq, the 
workfiousf followed as logically ^ the deduction? 
of Adam Smith, «r the mechanic! of his young 
fri»nd Watt^of Grgenock, that the workhouse would 
‘be emptied into the factory. 

Stdl, this was not the sheept senseless barbarity 
to jjrhich the nations ha^been ac£ust»med* in the 
olden days. Tire ^(feed'of the French seigneur 
was as stupid* as cruel * the greed of the cotton- 
lord was dircctc(^by livfly intelligence, and could 
assume on occasion a ^hilosophif garb? decorated 
♦ith the saving virtues, national and personal. 
The rnachine-owners«ha*d behind them the full 
force of ^.State, showing, it is true, little of the 
efficiency of the ste^m-pumf or thh spinning-mule, 
but stiHJie most perfect ottfce age. They must 
be favoured^ for ijerj they not to produce the 
millions needed to bring the Corsican usurper to 
his kn«es,? London—as preponderant, then, in« 
thc'life^ of England as Paris in that of France, and 
as necessary to any proletarian rising—had been a 
commercial and' industrial city for centuries, had 
t^sted^the wealttr 6f,the Indies before the rural 
upheaval'begaa, and knew of old ho%to keep lipr 
l(»wlier citizens satisfied. *It ^s a piteous .story, 
^is gftthe quick, unprepared, uni^ftened trans- 
lormatioft of a peopla’s life; anj yet there is in it 
the grandeur and significance of a forward-pointing 
Destiny. It Is Rill of cruelty and heroic endutwace, 
o{ adventure* and debasement; ^idike in the wealth 
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and glory of the few and the mi**y*of tb* ma^y, 
it repiinds us of the Napoleonic J)attlefiel<j,s, though 
flje conscripts fit industrialism hpd no*eagIfes to 
kad, or drums JEo clfcer, them to the grave. !tnd 
in the one case, as in the other, ^our own life i%so 
built u]^n tha* results that we can haftly itnagiiTe 
history taking a different course. 

II. The Three FactoRS 

When George HI cam% to thF throne, England 
was far behind Western Bprope in’many of 4he 
elerftepts o^civilizatian. Coflntry life was isolated 
and stagnant. The towns ware illT)uilt, insanitary, 
and iil-govemcd. Tran^ort and travel jvere hal'dly 
better‘than in* the later R(pnan Empire. The 
industrial arts wei;^ little developed; _.cpal, irt)n, 
and,steel knowm, bi^t Jittl® iBed. Within 
two generations these conditions were transfoipied. 
To 'Understand the process of the risking of 
the British nation, we must get the important'el'e- 
ments into closer outline and more logical order. 
In doing so, thjre are opposite peAls to be awided. 
The pre-Victorian ‘ecdnpmi^fs* translated th< fnj- 
nitely complex play of wants asd wills which 
is ouj daily life into tfti infinitely ^imflle play •of 
abstract factors, wherein a thousand little^B^talf^s 
cumulated «it last into a fatal falsiflcalSon. fhe 
Victorian hero-worshippers %ove the berets into % 
fairy-tale, in which Kay and ArkjT%hl, WatE^nd 
Stephenson Irad hjave parts, and Sir Gorgiua Misias 
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taade a,splendiitogre. This was as false, if Jess 
miscfeevous. It s^med to«overstate the case; 
really* it understated it, save as t<^ the inventorsj’ 
twho«were, ifi tect.tthe servairts, riot the masters, 
of Jhe moving forcVs of the industrial revolution. 
tThere te a portion of truth in both'^sstreriies, the 
economic and the romantic; .the task of history 
is to unite them. ,We mCst dse ahstractions, for 
symbols are accessary to obtain simple statements 
of complex developments ; but, in using them, we 
must bear in mindl^hat thCse fomfulse stand not for 
I mathematical,* but for yital quantities, individuals 
never twice the same, groups ewer changing in,their 
composition, both gror.ps’and individuals exhibit¬ 
ing fti their, variation a tendency which we, in the 
vague optimism whlph we h5ve inhiferited, still tall 
prt^ress, 

The conjfinotion^ of three mak factors was 
neces^ry to this radical transformation— (a) surplus 
Capital, »(i) surplus. Labour, (e) to new Market. 
iVhenever these major quantities come together, 
the lesser conditions, such as Invention, better 
I Communications,'and a favourable State Policy, 
j will'soon appear, t There is a World of difference, 
however, between a happy wedding and a foro^ 
unjon of econbmic instruhients. It is not> im- 
poisiblf, ho imagine a conjunction "pf the three 
factors which would proceed amjcably, regularly, 
.with littlcrpain, to the general advantage. But 
few, if any, tfutln: great economic changes known 
to Inistory answer to that description ? and what 
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begw to happm at the end td the eighteenth 
omtuiyin England is as far « possible froA'de-. 
^ger^g it. Tl^e experience of a ^undteif years has 
redundantly judifie^he expectation of the founder^ 
of the new political economy 1:h8t a vast inciease* 
of naftonalWealth would result froih what they 
called economic “freedom”;'but it has fsijed to 
realize their prbph&y that a higher social harmony 
would spontaneouly arise. It is »tale of expalfsion 
not along a straight, smboth path* but by violent 
oscillations, invdiving Idigcr ant! larger numbers of 
people, bringing pure ga|n to few, pure lo^ ta 
many, a mingling ef gain and loss, in whicl^ it^is 
hard to strike a balancd,* most. Perhaps there 
was a deep wisdom ii^ the Parisian trinity where¬ 
in* £<}uality aftd FrAemity Tfere linkSd with the 
idea of Liberty. ^.Utopian speculator would say 
that, had Jhw mam agenfs of th% ebbnomic trans-i 
formation met upon more ^ual terms, thf gaiij 
would have beep greater and Jd® loss less^^ievous ; 
but then there would have been no such thjpg as 
the Industrial Revolution. They,were \io more' 
equal than the greed of Divesf and the need of 
Lazarus. It was* their very inequality tllat* pro-' 
, juced their conjunction ; and for iong the fnacljjhes 
which ground out caHeo or iron ftuls <nay be ^aid 
to have bqfn manufacturing also Rt\ forma of 
inequality between Capital and Labofb, *^d 
between these partners in produ'cjiqn apd thf 
Consumer, the Marl^. 
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III. Thb New CAfiTALisM 

The accufni^latiain of mercantile and mannfactur- 
f)g profits had jh-oc«Jeded apac^ and’with no more •' 
\haa temporary cjjccks, for two centuries. The 
rtipidity*with whihh London was rebilR't affer the 
Great Fire in 1606, and the spe^edy recovery from 
the ^ollapse of th« “ bubtle ” companies &bout 
1721, are amijng fflan^ signs of the large resources 
of the rising mefehant class. At a time when poli¬ 
tical influence rested mainly on landownership, 
there was a natural tendency for merjjhants to 
delire- to become country gefltlemen ; aq^ etRis 
was stimulated by possibilities of profitable invest¬ 
ment wliiclj* may bf traced to the corn export 
bounty, first added, in 1689 to t'he protectite 
impdbt di/ti«s^^ Of some qf thecfcults that followed 
Sve shall speak raore.fujly at a late# psint. The 
era of pcicntific agriculture began ; new implements, 
ne^w crop*' apd effective rotation, better breeds 'of 
,cattle?, nqw buildings and methods of organization, 
were adopted. •' Sl^riking successes encouraged the. 
movement, which became more and more capital- 
istip inVjiaractw. 'It'tcndc^ fnore and more, thaj: 
is t® say, to th^ enlargement of farms and the 
subrtitution ^f Ijrge managership for small owner- 
shqd,^ s^nee, in agriculture as in manufacture, 
enlargement of the business enables economies to 
be'effected,' wises to Be weathered, the hipest 
skill^liP be hiredy afid sales to be made at the most 
advantageous rtme and place. Undoubtedly, thi 
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advance of agricultural scieaAs *in the ]|ttel 
eigjitc'enth century was a najjonal as^t, though* 
one dearly bgught at the cost, of tbrf Enclosure 
Acts and the ^orn’taws. 

But it was in trade and m^ufacture that, the 
most Characteristic developmeilts of cd^italitm 
occurred. Ever fceer acce.ss to the Asiatic and 
American .continents brought, a multiplicity of 
fresh commodities, antf a eorrespoii^ing demand 
for home manufactures*to exchange for them. 
Stimulated by flhe skilf of foreign immigrants, it 
created new crafts or pij)ce!:ses. Stimulated bj» 
foreign rivalries, it creatM British seamanship 
and a thousand devices af thfe countin*g-house. 
The establishment of tjie Bank of Enghind inT694, 
while" entrenching capitalism pi the very structure 
of the State—tha^ was the price we .had to‘pay 
for^the early development*of parlian!?intary control 
—fostered credit, investment, and insurance, ta 
the general benefit of the nation. Iij this, as 
other ways, England bettered some very ancient 
examples (let us rather say that Britain bettered 
Ihem, for the^full union of England and Scotland* 
was a most imjfortent qjefhent in the m^ter 
jfeland wa# long to play Cinderella to die? unhind 
sisters). Regular ^trading with biprredved capital 
now became,])ossible on a large sc^e. Joi^t-stfipk 
companies owt^g no looal ties or Customary 
restrictions, sprang up *ar the most rariolw" 
commercial purposes as the e^hfeeCth c^tury 
piogressedt tho«8h they -^ere net ftt 
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)fgiyized<orm4n«fecture, the uncertainty of distant 
renturft iij a kwlqjis time must have directed 
nany fnin* toward bolder experinpent in home ’ 
jroduttion. • « • i 

Tlje strong locali^1;ion of life, outwardly marked 
jythe (flfficalty and cost of transit and tradsport, 
md th* remains of guilds and other forms of quasi- 
nedkval repilation«were alhong' the‘chief obstacles 
which hindergd the aiterprising man of means. 

[f his name had not beefi legion, he would have 
aeen longer powerless agHnst tMs inertia. But 
Medieval conceptions of Jhe good social ader were 
n sthe article of deatlf. Thej* scarcely breatjied, 
jxcept in the ob^urity of the cotlntryside*. The 
British Islands were built l)y Nature for trade; 
■et there be any considerable growth'of population, 
md the farejgn commerce which ^s fatal to a static 
md regulated'sosiety^must follow. C^h^ State, as 
it became able to protect the more usual trading 
roptes, giew^ more chary of granting the charters 
and monopolies which had represented its utmost 
patronage in earlier days. To this extent, commerce 
was free. There Remained risks, obstructions, and 
tosset in this outreach'ing of national energy almost 
unimaginable to-day. ^izure of valuable cargos, 
andr vessels Swas^a daily incident of the wars with 
Fr^ce.^ ,?hipwreck and piracy we(e common. 
Smugglmg'was pursued on a va^ scat?. Every 
bug vayage yas a dangerous adventure. But the 
profl^ were‘commensurate i^th the risks; and 
the^irofits continued to be high whsn the risks fel^ 
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when^ marine insurance became dtistonai^ ,ami 
bapking facilities retnoved th{ more gigring temp*' 
tations to highway robbery and hous^iCsking. 

Of the poltcy of the Stat^ it taay at leAst bj 
said that it was less mischievoj^s than that o4 aafi 
rival counfl^. Walpole had aftned abofe alf to 
stimulate capitalirt trading, and had greatly suc¬ 
ceeded. Until the lafbr pari of the eight^nth 
century, in agriculturaT resources thf country was 
nearly self-sufficing; it* was against the manu¬ 
facturers, not 1;he landlords,^ that Adam Smith 
directed ^s sharpest shafts. “ By extortingrfroift 
tlfe .Legislature botmtie^ upon the exportation of 
their own lineS, high Aties upon the importation 
of all foreign linen, a*id a total prohffiition *of the 
home consum’ption of some #orts of French linen, 
they endeavour t^.sell their own goods as'dear 
as, possible. * By encouraging the Importation of 
foreign linen yam, and thereby bringing ^t into 
competition with that which, is mad^ by our ojro 
people, they endeavoiir to buy the work ef'th^ 
,poor spinners as cheap as possible. They are as 
intent to keep down the wages of their own^weavem 
gs the earnings of th^ poor spinneis ; an^'it'i^ by 
• no means for the benefit of^ the • work ihat 
they endeavour to r^se the pric^ of \he complete 
work or to /ower that of the rude mateeii^. “ 
the induftiy wthich is cawied on for •the \ienefit. 
of (die rich and the posfsrful that* is prmcipsdiy 
encouraged by mu* mercantile lhat.which 

Ik carried* on fkr the benefit of tHfe poor»ani»tiie 
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i^oo ofteliieither neglected or oppressed.” ^ 
The Nhvigption Ajts and todred legisiatipn 
' penalized tHte British people, and pi^duced some 
•^angt anom^ies—^f*r instance? there was said to 
*Be, about 1790^ som^ 170,000,000 of capital invested 
iif the \^st Indian trade, and only ftatOOO.tiibo in 
•the East Indian. Yet these laws*were unquestion¬ 
ably effective in keeping lat^e populhtioss, daring 
a critical periqd. ii» ec<fcom1c subjection to British 
shippers, traders and m&ufacturers. When the 
.policy of monopoly?eceivei the cftishing blow of 
ifmeiican Independence, it was its pqliticaHponsors 
rather than its commercial beneficiaries who suffered. 
The Unifed States* were* to* be long*dependent on 
the isfand f^ory and money market. On the 
other hand, India, wlljch was to remain politiSally 
depeifdentj did not verj long^^suffer from the 
A)rt of rapacii^ that ^Ls^raced Britiii iraders jn 
the eighteenth century, and received a clean and 
•regilar goverpment nearly as soon as»the new manfl- 
(actiiring cities of Northern England. 

There is one other chief obstruction to the growth 
' (d capit^ to be no'ted. Warfare cost, heavily, not 
onlj ht* the tinse, hut Tp perftianent debt. Yet 
England suffered less from war than Spain, Hol- 
landf France,* or,Germany. Therg is, perhaps,«no 
str^f!« Qwitrast in the length and’Areadth of 
Juslory” thafi that of Gesmany, un^r native auto- 
c»ats, ravaged,by war after war—the Thirty Years 
War_tf618-48),»wfrs with France (1672-97), the 
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War of the Spanish Succession (iTK)l»-14), toe Silesiltn 
\Yars (1740-5), th* Seven Jears Wjj (1^6-08)v» 
the Revolu^onary and Napoleonic* WA-s—and < 
England, under the strictly Jimited Hanoverians,* 
enjo^ng practically unbroE^n domestic geace^ 
The vVhi^fiettlement had ma*iy ugly featu#te»; 
this immeasurable blessing overshadows them all.* 
By the appoVtunity it gave Jor improvement in 
agriculture and the inddstriiri arts, aryl the assurance 
of social order, securitj^, and legal development, , 
the long maintenance %f pcac^on British soil must, 
be accovRited an all-irapoijtant factor in the aegumm- 
latipn of fluid wealth whiSh gave England a igore 
than military primacy ffmsng the nations! 

IV. The Market, anb the Inventors 

,Two fa^jtth’s, of which \he^one Jai^cly determined 
the early direction of capitalist industry, gnd tjje 
dther provided its charactedstic instruments, may, 
be briefly noticed before we consider the inflifence 
of events upon Labour. For the fisst time, England 
came, in the eighteenth centufy, to depend, to .a 
large extent, updh fereign^cduntrieg for herm&rkets. 
1'he full, meaning o! this change is. not a^ays 
appreciated. It, meant in particular® three things. 
(1) Since Ehgl^nd was, by far and long,jirst in the 
field, it meant ^ expansion so rapid thattiftfl ^ere 
intoxicated, and often bratalirsed, toe possibili¬ 
ties of selfish gain, Customaiw scruples, tor ages 
sMuictifietf by#5he Chureh and onforce4 fititoe 
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S!»tf,^we»e thJoifte off as mere superstition and 
•Sentimehtayty. ThsJ plunder <of India affords a 
i terrible* illuftrotion of this fact; th^ traffic which ‘ 
.^r a century carried 20,000 ifegroes a year into ' 
^Western slavery is^ another. When Holland fell 
ont*of the race, and France was beaiten in'^India 
' and Canada, native populations numbering 
hmu^ds of millions begad to ‘be dpened to the 
approach of t^e EngUsh lhanufacturer; and for 
many years, while Europe was riven with war, 
he was without a:^ cffeftive riVal. It is this 
iftiprscedented opportunity which ^ called" the in¬ 
ventors and factory lodis into*being. ( 2 ) It ..was 
necessarily a capitdlisticcexpansion, because ^tant 
foreigh trade, could not be effectively exploited on 
siny other lines. A tfp-operative Whblesale Society 
can fo-day own tropical estates ,.for the provision 
t>f raw materihl,< lines oi steamships- tp bring.it 
home, .end factories to work it up. Such a thing 
w^ beyond, the highest dreams fof eighteenth- 
^ntury enlightenment. Foreign trade had bred 
fluid capital, because, even in a time of hi^ risks, 
jit gave the largest^ profits and promised the largest 
increSso. Heret.neither‘law nor custom obstructed 
theiplay of crude energy, in the arts of selling, and 
eveiy improvement of organization yielded.! an 
imiftens| ^.reward. The independeni;, craftsman 
, could hot hope to compass such an,efiottn (8) The 
•haracter of jffie new machine trades was largely 
deterjlined By 'thjs new type, of market, fiidia, 
foft^nsttnce, demanded cotton clothing-j it could 
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take unlmuted quantities of stry* cheap eoodi. 
Siqce cotton does not grow i^ Englan^ and Is oh 
less value thao wool in the English clilhate,* it had 
received none of »those emlwrassmg attentiom 
from Parliament which were^ reserved for fom* 
modiues i»* which grower, manufactulfer, and 
consumer had aU claims to protection. This 
proved anothA great Aivantage for foreign trade. 
Coal-mining and iron-stneltteg were, also recently 
developed, and very fr* from restriction; they 
offered the adv&tage 8f abuii^ant native supplies, 
and they* also, j^uired, ip the main, only uniform 
rmitjne processes t* make fhem marketable. 

From the firtt, there/ores the TndustriaT Revolu¬ 
tion was mainly concerned with rqjativeljf low- 
giade goods, VortabTe and durable, oi which the 
raw ma,terial is ajjupdant, which ask little training 
or ^special ^kSl in the labourers, are'sure of a large 
and steady demand, and, in an unregulated market 
require no consideration except cheapness. * 

Although many of the inventors were wofkfng- 
^men who created others’ wealth, Jsut themselves' 
Uved and died in poverty, it proper to name 
here the chief steps, before.ttft end of the ei^Cfeenth 
.century, ip that proc*ess mechanical Invei^ion 
whieh, by magnifying the business imit, defiiutely 
severed thn* labourer from possession ^ the*in- 
strument% of production. .These inveittio^ wie, 
broadly, of two kinds—improvement qf old tools and' 
the creation of new, »nd the applijation to theSe tools 
ol non-huftiM aqotive power, firet that of,nufiiiiig 
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wa|{e^ then at iteam. Every step must be en- 
visagefl, upt as soijiething sensationally neW, Mt 
as a link fh a lo^g chain, and as involving other 
^ar-reaching changes—improvsBienfs of communit 
catipns (roads, capals, shipping), of banking and 
In&rket*facihties,*and so on. Coal teas not new; 
iron was not new; the idea of the steam-engine 
wai^ not new; Japk of Newbury had.a clothing 
factory in thp time of Henry VII, and employed a 
thousand hand*, some of" whom he led to Flodden. 
What was new and fateful was®the marriage of 
these agents under the direction of ^personal wealth. 

eTwo groups of tradeS are of supreme importance, 
and reairt continuhlly upoii each other—the mineral 
and lextile^groups. The woollen manufacture had 
for centuries been largest and'most favbused 
of rihtional industries ; but the chief textile inven¬ 
tions were on^ wery^ slowly transferred to it from 
the jetton trade. This fact has usually been 
attributed to the vary insignificaicice of cotton'’at 
the soutset, and its consequent freedom from 
regulation. There is another reason. Supplies of 
raw wool cannot'' be multiplied nearly as rapidly 
as^ those of cetton, hhd can nfcver be so cheap. 
The wool trade, therefore, offered no such possi¬ 
bility of vast ap'd rapid development for low-grade 
n^ke1^.,o In 1788, Kay patented his fly-shuttle, 
a«^ m 1788 Wyatt patented his rollgr-spmning 
tnachine worked by water-power; but neither of 
thw^'inventions (seems to have come into use, 
p«&ap( becaOse they were nqfe perfected. Ho 
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marked advance was made till ]jt64,«whc» a Blaclf- 
bum leaver, James Hargreav^ made h^s spinn*ing-< 
jenny, a franif carrying a nuni|jer of Spindles fed 
by machine, which gave ten tiyies «s%uch yam a« 
the hand-spinning wheel. Fi^e years later—in the* 
birth-'Vear of ♦Japoleon and WeflkgtoV-Askwrifht 
perfected Wyatt’s,." water frame ’’; and ip 1773 
he took out patents fo* cardiijg, drawing, roving, 
and spinning machines.* B}«this time, which may 
be considered the end (X the preliminary period, 
the import of totton ^ad inlfreascd threefold in 
forty-five* years. In the ^next twenty-five ygarsf 
it*igcreastd nearly tenfoM. In 1779, anotjjcr 
working spinner, Samiifl Crompton, produced a 
hybrid machine, the “ mule,” which ^ave as finer 
yam 4)y combining tBe jenny find the -^ater-frame. 
Finally, in 1785, C^twright Tjrought the weaving 
up^to the levitl of the ne^ s^)innipg*process by his. 
invention of the power-loom, first applied tp wooj 
yam.* 

In the same year, Arkwright’s patent expift’d, 
and Watt and Boulton made th(pr first steam- 
engine for a Nottingham cottonfmill. It was not 
successfully applied ^to the-poiyer-lpom tij €801. 
Watt was, not the inventpr of the steahJ-engj/le; 
indeed, very few of the inventoi5 coald hit upon 
an absolute)/ new idea. Crude sf>pliangp moved 
by stean^ had existed fjr centuries* fthdn^ 
Savery had made the flrst«commerci|lIy supcessfui 
steam-pump in 169^. It was very wastefukj and 

For & ihoil expiration of theee processes, 80e post, pn S8.^ 
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Ifewcomea greetljiimproved it in 1705. Grsndsoa 
I of a tSacher of mathematics, son of an instru¬ 
ment maker, Watt was prevented from opening a - 
spientiflc instruments shop in QJIasgo^ by the Cor^ 
.^ration of Hammefmen, on the ground that he 
had noteseiTi<d aj»‘apprenticeship. Hg was,- how¬ 
ever, ^pointed maker to the University; and in 
his workshop there^he was calWd «n to repair a 
mo<fel of Newconjen’% “ fire ” engine, which had 
been adapted about 1736 (by Jonathan Hull) for 
rotary motion, iic soon afterwaidi became 
engipeering adviser to the Carron FounjJry. The 
esfence of Watt’s first mventjon' (176S) was yie 
condensation in ar vessfl Separate from the steam ' 
cylinder; and his later improvements depended 
on the expensive us** of steafn. H« also invented 
the •“ indicator,” and many other appliances, and 
•discovered the ^composition ‘of w^jter, possibly 
parlie^ than Cavendish.' Watt and hii loyal knd 
courageous partner, Boulton, enjoyjd their pateitfs, 
tfiough they* had to defend them in costly law-suits, 
till 1800: The^ first considerable use of their steam- 
.engine was at puuiping in Cornish tin-mines, which 
were thus giv^n a new. lease gf life. " 

<jVe ha ve^ollowed the fisuaJ, but hardly the logical, 
on^r in our narrative, for the development of the 
new machmery and the new motive power depended 
uponcGal,and iron being brought into their service. 
_Aj)ra^pra Darby first n^e iron with cote in 1785 • 
Benjamin Huntsman succeeded in casting steel 
ijigpts ^^fponj crucibles in Sheffield in J.740; and 
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iron rails were cast at the Coaif^olcdal^ works ift 
1767. * But it was not till the ’^ghties that e^feAivc, 
•smelting was .carried on in large bla-si furnaces, 
•using pit-coal.hnd «oke. The.buildlhg of a cast* 
iron bridge over the Severn In 1779, and Cort’S 
inventions for puddling and rolling T» 1763, may 
be regarded as 0 |}ening the" iron era. In, 1740, 
there»were fifty-nide furnaces vjsing charcoal, with 
an average annual output oi about 300 tons ^ch. 
Fifty years later, there %rere cigltfy-five furnaces 
with an average output of Sdtr tons. By the end 
of the CMitury, the manufacture was defir^tely 
tranjferred to tfie neighboift’hood of the coal be^s, 
and timber had practicfillji ceastd to be tised for 
fuel. Yet again, the general use of coal necessitated 
a.general improvemffnt of rotid-s an(f*other com¬ 
munications ; and yiis, in turn, favoured the* new 
capitalist ^aftning! The* negleel; «f the British, 
coal-beds, whieh were known to the Romaps amj 
slightly scratchtd in intervening centuri^, affords, 
perhaps, the best single illustration ot the inertia 
of medieval life, and the slowness oi the afrakening' 
\o modem opportunities. Earijf in the eightcentl; 
century, there was an importapt qpal trade«from' 
JiewcastleJby coasting Vessf Is. But it was dhly ^en 
Newcomen’s steam-pump and Watt’s enore pqjfect 
engine had/rade possible the de?peninj^of mines 
and easiej haul^ that it was possible dto^^ {he 
new factories with steam 4 )ower. 
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V. LaSque on the Land 

f c ^ 

Thefe wlis surplus labour ready^ by the time” 
•team-driven* maclpnery was* ready, and there, 
.•werf ever new stocfe of surplus labour for many 
yeirs afterwards, because the masses ef the Ehglish 
people, were in process of dfpioralization, and 
because a demorali^ied populatfon breeds quickly. 
This demoralization arose "from a number of very 
diverse influenees, of which we must take two 
groups first, bccauSf of ttftir persianent and far- 
feaohing effects. These are the chang»i in agri¬ 
culture which had bcfcn proceeding slbwly sisice 
Elizabefhan timet, ani tee changes in domestic 
induAry, especially, but not solely, as associated 
with agriculture, h’ith certain social changes 
invdived in these. 

• At the bc^nping^of 'the efghteanth century, 
although agricultural* enclosure and iniprovem'tet 
h^ been long proQecding, a fuV half, perhaps 
more) of the cultivated area—a quarter of the 
whole area—o£ England was still held communally, 
its fields were tilled, and its meadows, woodlands,' 
and ‘nwors were .enjoyed, either jointly, or in 
division‘'by agreement, or lot, under pegulatioife 
of the unit* of Wal government, the court of 
thtf manqr. The word “ common ” ^as come to 
mea'nVasIft land ; but, although some qf the best 
laads Jiad. tjien already been o\>tained in full 
priv^ ownersiii^ by wealtl^ individuals under 
oa«.lorm of aathority or another,, these was st81 
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enoug]^ in common possession to give i real* if 
meagre security of life to th^ village yoor^ The 
cottagers ofte^ owned their humbly homes, and 
Amall patches'of lafld attach^ to or near them 
they jiad customary rights, enduing jastt^, 
turf, and fuef—this last a most ‘mpoAiant benefit 
before the days St cheap coal. The absdlutely 
landl^s man, outside tfije towift, was exceptional. 
There might be, in a ty^jcaf village,‘say Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammondj' fourJarge,^wenty-four mode¬ 
rate, twenty-four small proprietors, and sixty-six^ 
' cottagers Y'th aommon rigjits. In an open-field 
villhge, there would’be l^w day ^pbourers jrithotit 
either land or common rifhts; and “ the post 
important social fact, about fjiis sys()»m is that 
it provided opportunities fop the humblest ^nd 
poorest labourer t#.rise in,the villagj.” 

The appearance of tha aapitMistic landlords 
meant death to this ancient order. The^ had* 
none of the patriarchal compuhetions of t6e feudal 
noble; and, since the power of the Crown was 
effectually limited, they had little restraint to 
fear. The hajid of the Tudors had been ih^avy 
ugon the people; "bjit it hid fenaliaeel the 
conversion • of arable intb pasture land, a!id 
the fteglect of cottages and cottage allotmeSjs. 
It had established apprenticeship an^wj^al 
relation between wages and prices ; it had imposed 
upon every parish the duty*of enrplojUng or Main¬ 
taining its poor. Since 1688, the landlords ftere 

I rt? fiUage Labourer, pp. 32*3. 
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supfCKie.* Parlianle^t, whether under Whig or 
'Tory ipana^ement, was their Very willing servitor. 
They controlled the Crown, ChuMh, Judiciary,* 
/nd local govemm^t. Horace Wdlpole, George* 
Selwyn.^and pther»gossips of the period have left 
lis such natve ^ctijres of the proceedings at 
Westnvinster when Enclosure ^ills were in Cona- 
miUee, that the homilies* generally accepted at 
the time by respectable* townsfolk about the 
idleness and na*iight,v insul^ordination of the com¬ 
moners can no longer deceive. 'Another recent 
writer, Professor E. C.^ K. Gonnei;,' taljCs a more 
cdi'iservjitive view of tli^ suBject than Mr., dhd 
Mrs. Hammond, and, vSnile admitting “the partial 
extinction pf the y^men a*^ small farmers,” “ a 
temporary pressure, on poor refief,” a ‘rapid 
diminution of^ small indppendcpj; holders, and an 
increase of wage'work,/questions “ 4et accusation 
bf general arbitrary or unfair treatment of the 
sEvill fai-mer or the poor ownOr.” The ushal 
conclusion of economic students has been more 
severe.^ BetVep 1700 and 1760, under 200 
ActSj ,287,845 acres, mainly of qommon field, 
and 74,518 acfes df waste only, were compulsorily 
enclosed. Tn the next forty years,< the Acts 
nuAbered ^000, and the areas enclosed 2,428,721 
common field, and 752,150 abres of waste. 

^ * ComMon Ltini ani /nclonM, 1912. 

• Mfliy oontempoMr* witnesses are ^ited by Prof. Cranlagham 
il|dnapt^ Tii. Ifb enS vii. 3, of his Orowlk oj Sf^iA JnAuIrt 
anTbommtm in Modem Tima. 

I e 
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Very few of the poor villagep^aS any e({e«tive 
vcuce in the process? They were helpless wctims* 
They could not follow the Comniss|pners tlirough 
their long iifquiri^. Few q(l tliem had capital 
enough to work larger holdings. Jhe only.reaf' 
excuse for the men who used (heir Inonopoly of 
political power so^^ruthlessly lies in the panic fear 
that famine would suAeed where Napoleon <K>uld 
not, unless large-scale'agritultflre met the need. 
“ By nineteen out of ^twentj^IncJpsure Bills, the 
poor are injured, and some grossly injured,” said 
Arthur Tfeung,, in 1801, himself, in earlier j^ars, 
ode,of the foremost advocates of the enlargement 
of estates. It* is not derifed tfiat the allotments 
by which the dispossessed ^ommoB|rs were to 
be (fompensafcd were inadequate, and were so 
saddled with laej^costs, and costs of fencing and 
draining (especially befo^ the Consolidating Act 
of 1801 eased the process), that the redjpientB 
^?fere forced t« sell out fon trilling sutas whjch 
enabled them to move into town or to fmiferate^ 
Dr Cunningham remarks that “ the enquiries of 
the Board ^of Agriculture embodied ip thei^ 
^General Report bn Epclosftfes,^ publisheijhi*l§08, 
appear to>be decisive ” as to th^ ruin* of many of 
theqjoorer inhabitant^. The obs^naft and vihlent 
resistance nJt infrequently offered to th««^cIoSpre 
of waste» is elgquent of popular feeliif^; indeed,, 
the whole after-course c< events becomes inex¬ 
plicable if the existence of an imJnAase and extreme 
grievance? be questioned. 
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•it, was not (J>il;f,that the humble tillers of the 
tommon fijld werejtumed into labourers,'wijh 
no otHbr rftsourec^ than a daily w»ge, under a 
Settlement Law* wl^ch eithesr chained them to 
Jtteir^ parishes or fojbade them any hope of social 
aid.* Thft small tesnant farmers felt siihultanftously 
the rise of rents, the'eompetitian of large farms, 
and^he pressure o^increajing poor'rates. They 
reduced labour to a minimiftn, demolished cottages 
by way of prcwcntii^ ptftiper settlement—“ that 
they may never bdeome me ncst^, as they are 
chlled, of beggar brats,” says Arthur ^oung— 
an<i, finally, came to I-el^ upon the monstjons 
privilege? of the Corn iaw. Bad Seasons in the 
latter ?ialf of jthe eighteenth fentury led to violent 
fluctuations of corn prices; ani, whild large farfness 
eould* gain by speculation, the ^small men were 
overwhelmed. *” J'hc jiro'gress of agrtcijltural ipi- 
pj'oveiaents left its marTr by drawing hard and 
,last lines ef cleavage .between the elasses in rurhl 
sociStjr; the smaller farmer who succumbed in 
the struggle was all the more to be pitied because 
tie labouring clasS in which he had been merged 
was efltSring ou a terrible period 'of privation and 
degf^dation,” ‘ ' ' 

> Cigmingham: Tht flidiuilrMt BevoltUion^ p.*fi62. .Arnold Toynbee 
•nyo* i‘§,%l®en’s timo [179.5] tho practice of o^cLion had bo. 
geDoralf lad the connection between eviqlion anC pauperism 
md4puta}))e Jaot, though dt haa been overlooked by moat 
writert'* ilndwUuu S^wlfUion, p. 80). 
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VI. The Teansjormatioh of IndcsteV 

We must retrace our steps tor moment to 

point at which the new fgfces" in agrieultur^ 
and manufaeture meet. Th* old;time vill^ 
was tlife hom% of many industries. In ihe firsf 
place, the cottagers made clothes, furaiture, 
farm •applianc’es, tool?, and* other wares ^or 
themselves and their nef^hbSurs*; aud there were 
regular small district trades—^atcWng, carpenter¬ 
ing, saddlery, a^d so on. Secondly, there were 
spinning *nd weaving aivd frame-work knitling 
for* wider market^ un^er a transitional ^syst^ 
in which the frcaver, fof instance, sometimes 
bought yam from an. independent Sf^nner, and 
himseff sold tKe elot!i to a clothier; sometimes 
worked up yarn Jielonging to a merchant, who 
too^ the clptli in paymeij);.. The merchant was 
the midwife of the capitalist system. In isdJated* 
viHages, the clath trade could continu? on y^e 
old lines; its very wide diffusion throygh* the 
country seems to have been motived in part by 
tKe desire to be independent of the moneyed 
employer. wKere* crfcftsmed Vece locally jrtincqi- 
trated, his. control develaped; ,and "the intfo- 
ductkin of costly, mathinery put^hafd presAre 
upon the imiependent worker. In the^^gstfoi 
and Western cognties, these was least ^ower of 
resistance. In Yorkshire, the substaatial frfrmef- 
weavers were able t»-adopt boOi S:he fly-shat|le 
and the hmid-jenpy, and readily dfd so; \t w«s 
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the.chan^, Broafl^y, as occurring between the 
'*iniddl^* of ^he seveitteenth and the middle of the, 
eighteenth c^turrcs. At first, the jSpposition was 
’ tnly vaguely reali^d, but |radually it defined* 
•itself—an idgal o> individual profit against an 
fdeal of soSial co-operation. There were good 
arguments on both sides; •,1)ut circumstance 
fav«urcd increasingly the free initiative.“ The 
workers saw «the *hop*e of rising to be employers 
fade away, eftid ,iindcpe|^ent fiome industry 
become nearly impossible. They appealed to 
faw? they might a^'well have aj^ealed to 
thi No(;th Wind., The niagistcrial assessment* of 
wages seems to have been generally abandoned by 
1750 : but 4 * new stjitute wSj passed for the^West 
of England clothing trade in 1756, and an Act was 
adopted to enforce wage,-rate^ amon^ the Spital- 
fields weavers fts late, as 1778. This was •an 
txcept^on ; the social ideal was already defeat^, 
and threS years latdr Adam Smith’s great work 
fell upon ground well prepared to receive the 
seeds of the dfict^ine of freedom of contract and 
taiasq’ /aire. Amid the terrible, suffering of the 
end of 'the cen'tury, there wa*s, as we shall see, a 
shott-lived‘revival of the demand iof a State- 
regiflated wage, both among 'agricultural 'and 
labourers. The Arbitratfon Act of 
1800 authorized the enforcement" of rites fixed 
b/ arlfitrafons for the* cotton weavers, but the 
me^slre prov^ moperative.* In 1808, a fresh 
eflOrt was made, without effect*,* and in 18lS, 
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the wages clauses of the EliiihbSthalT st;a^te 
were repealed, in the teetl* of wo(kin|-clas$' 
Opposition supported by many, magistrates and 
employers, ana praetically a| tHfe dictation 05 
Ricardo and other economists., ^ , 

The tmequril battle continued father lofiger on* 
the indirect issue, of apprentices. The crafts, 
during the latt'er half Of the eighteenth centtjry, 
were being flooded with* untfainfd men, women, 
and children, often brought bj; prelhium from the 
poor-house. With pathetic bravery, the opera¬ 
tives struggled , against this competition. ♦Jo 
doubly the statute df A^rentices was sometimes 
an obstruction tt) the improvement of tra3e pro¬ 
cesses. But, so long «s it held, “ Uje] country 
stood *possessed of a great ,system of general 
training and technicaJ instruction ; great, because 
whajever w^r? its shortcomings,, apprenticeship 
contributed annually to the wealth of the nation 
a 19tge number «f skilled workmen, and moulded 
the character of a vast number of Englis|> bCys, 
whom it sent out into the world .with the ability 
to keep them|elves from want *and uneiqploy- 
ment.” ‘ Time \»^as *'^hen * English life^testq^ 
upon this base. Every employer l^d himself had 
to pass through the teven years’ titiining. ‘It 
was a consea?ative regime, unfavourable* 
bold innovator, ps well as ,to the unsftnpulous 
and extortionate. Among •other soaial eflects; 

' Sn^igh Appreniiceghip anS Child L<A>our, Jr ft: Jocelyn p^l<)|>, 
p. 2IS. ■ 
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Ip^rentiaeshi^ nfpst have been an important in¬ 
fluence in j)ostponi 4 g marriage, and, so, in limiting 
the irihreaJfe of population. The gr(iwth of cottage 
pnanufactures shoolj^the guildtsystem; the herding 
of ,workers into public mills as mere machine- 
tebders? destroyed it. Unfortunately, there was 
no statesmanship equal to thft work of adapting 
0 I 4 institutions to»new nteds.' A lew exeeptional 
craftsmen mj^ht foresee the storm that was coming, 
and migrate into a mbre fortunate occupation. 
The mass of theih could^'but cfy, with the sad 
'hymn-writer, “ change ^nd decay in aH around I 
ste,” and bear the suffering ttiey'coulJ not avoid. 
The new machinery d:d*'not need highly trained 
hanfls to wqrk it; quality ejther became a negligible 
matter, or was secured by' the perfection of the 
methanical process. Apprenticeship continued in a 
modified forrfi in the^trades requiring great manual 
skill } elsewhere, until the repeal of the Elizabethan 
§tatute,cin 1818, it was too often a cloak for sweat- 
in^and fraudulent indenture. 

This was the bjrthday of Trade-Unionism. There 
had long been local friendly societies of workmen 
for'sk^ and funeial benefits, and for the aid 
ol members tramping, in search of work. What 
created Trade Unionism pr 6 per was the transforma¬ 
tion (rf^sociated and regulated intp divided and 
imre^aCed industry, and therewith f^e need of 
som» mean| of maintmoing the reward of labour. 
Th®'average i.'ovker had firs^; lost his privileges as . 
^metaber oh a jpiild, and had ,t^en lest bis irtde- 
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pendent position as cottage craf^sfti, b]> the 
of his'common rights and t^e impo^ibility of 
competing witlj factory machines.. If mfc wSs not 
^ be a mere cdtamo^ity, ever cheapening in price" 
like iron or cotton, he must ^ve some sort, of 
defencfe«against a class of capitalist employes wBo* 
made no pretence tp humanitarian scruples.. The 
pioneejs were amon^ thecWest of England wooljjn 
workers and the Midland iran»e-w(j'k knitters. 
Their appeal to the GovAnment was vain; but 
every failure made the Ibsue cle&rer and scattered 
the spirit combination.. There was a classic' 
struggle in ^he Glasgow cotfon trade. At a cosJ; 
of £8000, the operative^ sicceeJed in getting a 
wage scale fixed by the magistrates. Thj employers 
refused to accept it, atid 40,005 weavers went on 
strike. The movement was broken by the arftst 
of the whole Strike Tlommlltee, and imprison- 
menf of five of the leaders *for terms of from five 
to eighteen months.* At length, the greei oj 
employers was reinforced by political alarm; afSS, 
by Acts of 1799 and 1800, all labour combination 
whs prohibited. 

The Acts of* 1790-515, prohibiljng combinatibns 
of Vorkmen,to raise wa^es (7 Geo. I, c. 18, among 
joum^men tgilors in hondon; 12 Gecc I, c. U, 
among woollejp worTrers; 12 Geo. it c. 85„amon^ 
brickmaker^and tilers) had given a foretaste ^ tha 
ruthlessness of industrial capi^lism. Tl)p leseaichea 
of Prof. Thorold Rogers and otheis show that, 

^ Wabb. Hiffofy of Trade Vnionimt ch&p. i 
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at .that •tind', tSje ordinary peasant or artisan 
could ^aiii no mor% than a subsistence out' of the 
current wa^s. JBy 1750, there yas a distinct 
improvement. ‘Agijiculture "ws stfll the predomSn 
na^t occupationmuch of the land was in the 
•hinds 'of the people; and land "and domestic 
industries together offered a,citadel of personal 
independence, an»assurance that* town artisans 
Would not .be 'generally underbid by country 
paupers. Rents and ptices were low; the con¬ 
dition of the laboiu-ing classes wtis better than at 
' anj' time in the near past, and better lhan it was 
ta> be until quite recent years." But, while the.first 
effect of enclosure w8k to give more employment 
in fencing^ .drainage, and building, the second and 
lasting effect was to reduce the amount of "labour 
ne^ed, and this just when domestic industry was 
beginning to'coJlapse. At the'sameHime, the small 
farnfer was hit by the rapid rise of rents due to the 
progress of high farming, and by a successioEp of 
bad se^ons. It was not altogether a base material¬ 
ism that led <th? governing class in this emergency 
to fpvour manufacturers by repressing labour 
qgitatipn, and farmers by' making bread dear. 
Economic ignof^nce was even more rife than gi^eed 
tdt selfish ^in. Dark clouds lowered on all the seas; 
flijd .everything was sacrificed for a, full Treasury. 
War ta36fes and prices rose togetjier. JThus, it was 
in the most grievously unfavourable circumstances 
the coiifcidence of rm^kl disruption with the 
coUajlse of industrial regulation ,pccmred. 
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•VII. The Vichims: S^i^xnhami^nd' 

Poverty an4^ riches were maimfacttjred together, 
tfree competition w*s now th# ideal of everyone 
above “ the lower classes,” an ideal pjeachjd fapa; 
tically.'and {fractiscd with ^ cofd determination. 
It was very quickly»/ound that, for many mecBanical 
processes, women and thildrefl were good^as 
men; and the imprisonmenf an9 torture of chil¬ 
dren in factories—^the^ most, charicteristic form 
of criminality in* the next generation—had become 
common before the end of»tfie eighteenth centffrJ^ 
The ^dult victims, ifhedijfated, vpteless, foibiddSn 
to combine peacefully, robbed of the old safegujirds, 
sometimes strack out bjkidly in i^ptaliatiag. As early 
as 1779, a spinning mill of Arkwright’s was wrecjfed. 
The troops were b^pught out; pitche^ battles were 
fought. A savage criminal jede was strained to its 
worst; on one day, fourteen rioters were haaged. 
Sldtrly, despair settled down ort the countr^ide^ • 

Even the last resort of the evicted, the Poor Law, 
was made an engine of degradation. * Its very vir¬ 
tues, in the chemge of lime, became vices. In,the 
great legislation cbmfiigted m KOI, the duty of 
finding work or sustenance dor th« verj* poor hSd 
been •expressed, nfcess*arily, in tijp terms of*^a 
static society,*h life highly localized, and ^jurned 
by traditioa. Pgor relief was drawn from locaS 
rates, limited to local residAits, and adlhinistered 
by the justices of th# peace an^ j^arish offidhia. 
Doles were •geneacd; but the justice coul^ and 
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[idt keeff do-^ import supplies of com, 

my mateiiials and Jiools for the destitute tb work 
vith, and foi^e farmers and manufacturers, even aff 
i loss, to keep’thejf customary number of hands‘.l 
[t was, aftcr^the Qjvil War, a natural development 
)^this%stem w4iich, by the Act of *1662, declared 
hat a pauper could obtain ijalief only from the 
)acish where, by ferty days’ re*sidehce (som« other 
mnditions w^re added in*later legislation), he had 
gained a “ settlemeijt.” * It was only when society 
tvas falling to pieces, an^ freeddm of movement 
lad become essential /or bread-winning, that it 
’•uld be said: “There is searce a pW naan in 
Bngland of forty*years>ofage who* has not, in some 
parf of hij Jife, felt himsclt most cruelly oppressed 
by this ill-contrive4 law of settlenftnts.” • • 

The fixing of wages bj; assessment of the 
justices in qfiaster-sessibns was oldfcr^ still, having 
beeq'an incidental provision of the Act of Appren¬ 
tices of‘1568. Certeinly, it is n«t to be suppesed 
tliai the magistrates, themselves employers, would 
be at any time^too generous in the scales of pay¬ 
ment they proclaimed. All these arrangementsS- 
aj)p‘ren^iceship, wages assessment, and poor relief 
bj' settlement—are tq be regarded ^ part of a 
paternal system of governing a stationary society 
glased oa common ownership of the l|ind. Poverty 
WM '^e hit of the masses “; yet it^did njt commonly 

‘ TM Sarty English Poor Law IMisJ, by E. M. Lsoiui6. 

Smith :'’Weaitt(i/Xi>bi»M,4ook L oiup. x. 

• Eirig and DlTenant, at the end of,tlw teTeateenth (xat^arf, 
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mean shame and barbarity; it greatIy*softened 
by custom and religion* and hunftinized bj personal 
Illations. Now^^ the great landslide carried 
a%ay nearly the svhol# of this stjpucture. Things— 
money , and machines—were inethe saddl^ a*^ 
rode mankind.’ The land had, become* the land¬ 
lords’, and the abidance thereof. They Vere 
not rich on the scale of tHfeir lattir-day successor^ 
for there were few coal-mines? grlat cities could 
not yet be laid under tpbute,.sffe !ind lucrative 
investments were rare, company directorships and 
*tock-exchai^ gajnbling wer§ hardly dreamed df. 
,But they held the sifbstajjce of golitical pgwerf 
they protected tHfeir families by strict settlement 
and primogeniture, and ^ferengthefled then^by inter¬ 
marriage with we’althy merchants. Ancient dutjps 
sank into abeyance noblemen, and even the lesser 
gentry, spent, much of theii; time and money in 
.London or abroad. Estates were property, fanning 
was'S business, likd any other. The poor mhn h^ ■ 
no property, no business, and no protection., TAe 
King and the Privy Council, who once’might have 
helped him, had, been pushed into tlie backgroupd 
by ^he Cabinet an<f tHe, Parliament of landTordst 
and merchants. Apprenticeship was goiAg. Thd 
gilds vfere passing away, or losing, all* sense di, 
their social purpose. Only relief by settjCmgnf^ 

estimated the namber of paupers andebeggars at ^30,000 In « ' 
population of 5»500.000. But such estimates ereeof little vaRy; 
imd Maoaulay’a deduction lrom*them is merely an i^tanoe of/>ariy* 
tmugaeril. 
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wfth.a fialf-forgcAlen power for assessing wages, re¬ 
maned. t Settlemint, however, meant impossibility 
of moving* ii] Search of the mating work, now 
largely transferred from th^ Eastern and Westdn 
(Auntjes to<the North; or, conversely, th? search 
for work Involved .the loss of the only claim upon 
poof relief.* V’ 

• The blackest Viark Against the name* of the 
younger Pitt is not tl^at he blundered in his esti¬ 
mate of the pow?r'of Frt^ce, or that he persisted in 
drinking too much port, but that he never under- 
etood the condition pf his own peopl^ and did not 
'seriously attempt to .grapple with the .gfavest 
prpblem of the day.'’ The story goes that, during 
a visit *3 Halstead in B^sex, he embarrassed his 
hpst by descanting with satisfaction on tlie pros¬ 
perity of tjie people. ^ On tlj^ following day, they 
took a walk fh the town; and the.statesm,an ex¬ 
claimed, in astonishment, that he had no concgition' 
^gland could in hny part present such a spectacle 
of misery. After emptying his pockets in alms, 
he returned t» London persuaded that something 
nyist be done. This was in 17^5, when he had 
ibeenstwelve ye&rs’m p<jwer,*when financial ,dilfi- 
‘iculties ■frere already* pressing, when •wheat was at 
^fo8 shillings, and the King was being received in 
thfrA.freets with cries of ‘‘ Bread I tand “ Peace 1 ” 
Pitt brought in a perfunctory Bill forathe formation 

(/In 1795 aomkgrjss abases of thojaw of settlement wore aboUshecl, 
the vemoval of sick persons being forbidden, and the removal of 
any pei^nt until they had actually be6b£e char^Ue to UA ratei. 
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of “ schools of industry,” and tjit' supply’of cows 
to the remaining smdll farmer# and conmojters. 
Ae measure was ridiculed, and withdrawn. 

•but something must be done^ The first half of 
the eighteenth century had shmwi the .possibilities 
of a sev^ administration of th? Po&r Ldw. *Relief 
could be refused if‘japplicants would not go* into 
the woAhouse, where thd^e was ^ne. Contractow 
were engaged to farm oui: tht rerief,«indoor and 
outdoor. In manj parisljes thejiumUbr of cottages 
was reduced to a minimum so that as few persons 
as possible (Jiight .become chargeable on the rat*. 
“ Th%re was a regular crpsade against the, half# 
vagrant, half-pau|>er class tliat subsisted on the 
commons; and the tendency pf the ^thorities 
was to "treat thefr poverty as anirime.” * Repres¬ 
sion, however, ^thoygh it rnay disperse, does not 
cure social disease ; and tljis. disease of poverty 
was steadily growing. The administrative reaction 
cenfnng in Gilberf s Act of 178?, and in wh&t ca^o 
to be known as the Speenhamland policy, vifis not 
mainly, as has sometimes been sugg(!sted, due to 
sentimentality, Jjut grew out of tfie necessities, of 
the.case, in the absence*o{ truer remedies. Gilbert’* 
Act enabled the parishes which adopted ft to forft 
themsilves into unions *for the bui|<iin| of woflcj 
houses; the ehurch-wardens and ovtTseefs^ere 
now only t» rais» rates, white guardians and jus¬ 
tices of the peace directed tBe work ofteKef. "Thi 
Act practically removed the worl3i3use test, dnj 

p. 57S. 
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enfoura^ed af>le-t(^ied men to seek work,byj3rciiius- 
ing tj sujyleraent fheir wag^ by parish allowaace^ 
Ten years Ifter, •with the problen\%ecoraing more 
.and more acute—ihe annuat cost of relief rose fh 
this decade {rom a million and a half to two mil¬ 
lion pounds—a‘feeling had grown'up throughout 
Southern England in favour fif a revival of the 
p»^actice of fixing Wages judicially in proporiion to 
the price of < corn. Vhe^Jiuftolk justices petitioned 
Parliament for legislation^ in this sense; but all 
authoritative opinion was hostile. Samuel Whit- 
bnad, a Radical befpre Radicalism ^as possible, 
ilitroduccd a Wage Bill, but id no . 

purpose. Wc have sedh how Pitt’s tardy and inade¬ 
quate proposal failpd. Fox,was more .sympathetic, 
but was powerless." Malthus scolJed the “ gentle¬ 
men and clergymen ” who copnteqanced what he 
thought a revolutionary ideal. Buike declared 
that,'wages must be left to find their level, and 
tlj^t “ the Squires* of Norfolk “nad dined when 
they g^ve it as their opinion that the rate of 
wages might,' on ought to, rise with the market pf 
provisions.” ' ^ 

oJ'oi'.almost the last tiijaS in English life, t;he 
country gentlemen took it into their oWn hands to 
wdrk a griiat (social change. Speenhamland* near 
now long sunk into insignificiance, was then 
a busy j/oint on the Southampton, Bath, and Ox¬ 
ford boach pjutes. Mdre than forty coaches passed 
tljrbugh it daSy"; passengers broke their journey 
at its prosperous hostelries; and<in 1^2 a theatre 
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was built for their pleasure. 1^ i?as at the Pel^an 
Inu—of which QuinnWd it might well Ije so called 
'‘from its enormous bill”—that the’Berlcshire 
^gistrates held thair famouj^ meeting, on Ma^ 
6th, 1795. They advised the {aimers to increase 
labourers’ wages in proportion to^ooS-pridfes, afld,* 
failing this, resolve^ themselves to make allowances 
out of the rates in aid* of wages upon a reg\jiaf 
. scale in like proportion, ftara^y, '* wljen the gallon 
loaf of seconds flour, ijeighing 8 BS. 11 oz., shall 
cost Is., then every poor and iuSustrious man shall 
have for Ws ow;i supporU 3s. weekly, either pro* 
cui%d by his own br his family’s labour, or an 
allowance from the poor-rafcs, and for the support 
of his wife and every •other o| his fSi^jjily 1^. 6d 
When the gallon loaf shall cost Is. 6d., then every 
poor and industryous man shall have 4s. weekly 
forjhis own. support, and Js. 10d.ifor the support 
of every other of his family. And so in proportions 
as'the price of iJread rises or falls, (that fe to say) 
8d. to the man and Id. to every other of the fdSnily 
on every Id. which the loaf rises.atove Is.” The 
example was ^rapidly accepted;‘and, in the fol- 
lq,wing year, it waS pdr^ly enflbrsed by an ej^tens^n 
of Gilbert’s Act enabling .all paj-ishes«to abofeh 
the Workhouse test, aftd to give out-felief to«the 
td>le-bodied. •' 

Whethea this jnrholesale imposition of pauperism 
on Southern England was actuated piore by mis¬ 
guided pity, by fear af riot and i1c!;-buming,"*r Jry 
desire to e^e thainsistent demand df the labourers 
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for I minimum* w*ge,‘ it may never be possible to 
'•determine., Toynbe#, who thought the pA>blem 
“ mighi: have beep solved by common justice in * 
' ^e matter of endlosi^s,” calls it “ Tory Socialism.”* 
.*If t^jey have any rrjpaning, the words should imply 
a ieriotfe pofitical idea. There was deliberation 
enough afterwards, as wc shall sae; but we may be 
su^a it was crude «mpulse, raAer’than political 
reasoning, the^ nRcd the deliberations at the Peli¬ 
can Inn. Protsibly Ijic iRagistrates could not now 
have enforced on employers a scalfe of wages, even 
ft they had wished to do^so; and the elSort would 
ha*?e had little support at' Westminster. ^^The 
emergency, however, wus grave; something must 
be dbne a^. once. That the “ dining squires ” 
actually depressed .the wages thty claimed to 
desiife to raise, that they created poverty more 
than any Podr Law could relieve, an)l deepened 
the d^radation which tlic revolution in agriculture 
and manufacture had begun, we* shall presently 
shol^-. But their blunders do not justify the scoffs 
of Burke, the n(egl,ect of Pitt, or the pseudo-scientific 
^.scom of the laiiser-faire economists. Panic, in 
retrospect, is always a'wretchcd 'spectacle; and it 
is wfiicult now tp do justice to the Ministers who 
suspended tiaheas Corpus In 1.794 and crushed 
the political societies, or to the jud^s who sent 
^ P^mef, Mt*ir, and other, obscure id^ists^o Botany 

U it pv^ioulsriy intfereatJug manifuto by Ubourers of 
Heftchfifii ftnd two oUiet Norfolk parisl^ demaoding a wage soale 
baaSi upon prices., The attempt to organize a movement of this 
oHaraeter broke upon the anti'Corabinntion 
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Bay. To how small a class the^fears w^e limited 
was sh*own by their 6ne great failure, the abortive 
prosecution of»Holcro{t, Hardy, and ]p!ome Tooke. 
Government should be, above yll, tlie art of socialj 
adjustment. Much as may be ailowe^ for the anx¬ 
ieties of the ejfternal crisis on yrhich the nineteenth* 
century dawned, it^ust be said that, even in the 
direst •emergency, extenftil deface is but one-half 
of the duty of statesmanship? an<f that, in a just 
view, neglect of defence ^ould he no rflore unpardon¬ 
able than neglecf of domestic welfare by those who 
hold the seats of jiower. 
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rnoM THE nKST census .to peteeloo, 

01801-1820' • 

I. Th{e Peopl& are Numbered 

« ** 4 

For once, the opening of a centUry marks a real 
point in the development of a people, f*r it was in 
1801 that the first British CeDsus was'taker^. ■> In 
ancient times, social unity was of ‘a quite different 
kindj and jpis attained byi quite different means, 
from those of the modeni wortd. It implied 
efficient control of obedient masses of subjects by 
a governing c'laas small enough' tor ill,its parts to 
"be fajniliarly acquainted ; when this personal mti- 
njuicy brake down, the State itseif was in danger 
of fereajcing down. In the Middle Ages, the bond 
of society was fpund in loeal landownership, and 
its mutual obligations. Everybody knew every¬ 
body e^e in the village; the Ring'was far away, 
ody a greater Iqndowncr; the Holy Empire was a 
splendid mj'th, a ritual, an ifieal»,momentarilynuMie 
f^t bv «orae rare superman. The greater dimen¬ 
sions, complexity, and vigour of inode^i life have 
called inte fatting, wherL geographical and historietd 
drcunstanccs fire favourable, a new form of socitEl 
union, the nation— a body of peqple sc large tltat 
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persoqal acquaintance even between all the impor- 
tutt persons is impoKible, an#objectiv»knqjvlcdge 
must be callecUn as an agent of topwon feeling. 

The workman no* longer s«s his master; the 
spinner does not know the we#rej; ihe l|pus«ijrife 
may not even know when the grain is sown ana 
garnered. The. m&tmfacturer can no longef count 
his otm goods, there m^st be S ij^ore or less elabo¬ 
rate “ book-keeping ” ; *y>e ^ack-hoise has gone to 
grass; the m^jX!hant%does siQt cross the ocean, 
but depends on the reports of travellers and foreign 
agents, lihe Minister mifst take the word of his 
assistants, who mu5; take the ^^^pId of thq,couifty 
oificers, who, in turn, muA take the word of the 
justices and OYcrseerj'of the parish. ••The Bishop 
has wased to be a missionary; he is an adnjinis- 
trator, the h^pd okS hierarchy. Culture no longer 
depends upon the aggregation 6f students in a 
university, but is every man’s heritage in a printed 
book. Govemrnent, trade, education, alfnece^ary 
to the growth of national life, must all now depend 
upon impersonal agencies; and*the basis of this^ 
impersonal relationship is exhibited in the Census, 
. It is the tacit acknowledgment that eveiy human 
being couitts, that there is this much^bf divind in 
h „niftn government—that it cannoj allow the mean¬ 
est being bhm to appear or disapperf without 
the tribuft of « modest fecord. The men who 
first it do not realize all itw sfgnifi^anci 5 

they «ffe chiefly trouBled by this ide^ of Mr Mdithus 
t&at there* are*tdo many people for d^ncy, or 
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by the rivbl idea there are too few people to 
‘cope Wjith JIapoleon.* It woufd, indeed, be a poor 
invention all,whose uses appeared,at first sight. 
^I^soffers say that statistics reduce a man to a‘ 
cypher; let if be admitted that there is unavoid¬ 
able loss in the ‘effoij; to comprehend a complex 
group of facts by means of an-.'butline expressing 
an^average. Th^re* is inflhite possibility of 'their 
misuse; on the othei* h^d, statistics, truly seen, 
give man a n*ew .value, fpr, here at least, all 
^e fellows, and all are equal. Implicit in this 
bur«aucratic invention p> the Census waf the very 
urfcurequcratic idfa, slowjy and painfully te "be 
realized, that every chifd bom on ‘British soil has 
a claim upea the nation, aTi^ must in turn take, 
in proportion to his ability, a share of that biuden, 
with all the rights attaching -tp.it. , It is idle to 
lament the passing of .the city-repubkc and the 
tiillage-community. They have passed; and the 
esseptial thing is to* procure a cdrresponding ex¬ 
tension of the purview of the State and the mental 
horizon of the»citizen. Personal acquaintancq 
'withip.a small r^ius continues, to® often in the 
fosm of cprejudice,' and is yet influential; casu^ 
ob4fervation* is encouraged to cocksurerftss by the 
example of the,newspaper. At. such a juncture, 
••speq^Aed gentleman in an obscurt oflice may 
perform an invaluable function. What i* unique in 
Smitl\,‘Broivin and Robihson is nothing to him; but 
heesh'ows us wlmt is common t6 them. For all that 
is beyond individuality, that is, fos all the routine 
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of social life, he supplies a tejt of regwlaritjji aSid 
accirfacy, a means to justice,. Many jjears had t»» 
pass ere the problems of Government codd be*strictly * 
measurable; but a beginning -yas ifiaSe. And as tte- 
art of counting progressed, every branch of scieiye rei* 
ceived a stinnulus.^ Political economy wa# re-bbrj!; 
the science of public health was created ; ia future, 
history must be written with «ot^few respectable 
protagonists only, but tfee vnhole^eople, in view. 

All honour being givdl t(j John* Rickman, assis¬ 
tant-clerk of tBe House of Commons, who managed 
the first three Censuses, jt must be said that,onry 
a*vjry imjierfect beginning* was made in 1801. Ire¬ 
land, allhough^’ust unitedto Great BritainT was not 
included till 1821. The enumeratioij^wsis Carried 
out‘in Scotliftid by the pajish schoolmasters, in 
England by the pvish overseers; the prodigality 
of^ the poor* relief in tKis unhapp'V period alone 
gave the figures the rou^ accuracy they fosses,. 
A feeble attempt to count occupations yielded, 
results of little value; it was not till 188r that 
employments were recorded (jn ^a considerable 
‘scale, and even then the classifications were very 
imperfect. In 1821t a record qf ages was talfen for 
{he whol^ kingdom ; in 1841 figures ci marrvges 

1 A. I* Bowley, EtynentSy Btalittics ; “ The Vhoie doofiine of 
ATolution and ^redity rests in reality on a Statistical basis. "•The 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade was fijjinjMd iff iSSSt 
the Mancbc^r Stafistical Society* in 1833, the Royal Statislioal* 
Society in 1834, and the Bd^giatiitr-General’s in 1S30. *But 

it is significant that in 19^1, in publishini^hiB EltmtnU, BA^Bowley 
had to observe: " There seems to be no text-b^k in English dUling 
iftwotly and^ooroplAel^ with the common method of statistioe." 
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and ^eath» were avadable, and a firm basia 
‘for fut^ (jpIculatio»6 was laid by the working of 
the registration machinery. ' , ■ ’ 

•The popu]a1:ion o{ Great Britain' in 1801 was’. 
•10,9J2,000. Ireland would give rather more than 
five millions, making about sixteen'- milliohs for 
the Umted Kingdom. By way.cof comparison, it 
m%g be said tba,-^ the population of France (within 
Its old frontijjrsJ- wai thfcn about 26J mUlions, 
and that of tht- Uni^pd litates (free whites only) 
about 6J millions." The British ^leople were in- 
creating at a very rapid rate >; that much is certain, 
thtugh exactly how rapid a rate, or how constituted 
^whetner chiefly by rfee of births, or by fall of 
deaths, or jjy immigration-, cannot be accurately 
determined. There are reasons for thinking that, 
while there inust have been a slight fall of the 
death-rate, due to glimmerings'of e(l^pation and 
sanitafion, more varied food, and better clotlica, 

< at,the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
^ninetfeen^ centuries, there was probably a rise, 
more marked'th/in the contemporary estimates 
^show, in the birth-rate, due to the destruction of 
th^ oid> static life,, the demoralizing‘effect of the 
poor-law, axd the.temptations of child employmenf. 
The* redistribution is even Daore, remarkable «ian 
tl^ incase of population. London continued to 
hold ha bwn pre-eminence in thf national life; 
othenmse, .thfre was tothing to compare with 
the Mbe of the* industrial disfricts of the North. 

, * • S» Appendix I. , 
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In 1820, Lancashire had a mijHioif peaple, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire,^ver three-quarters 
X)t *a million.. Glasgow, Edinbijrgh, MancBester, 
and Liverpool fexceeded 130,000, artd*Binninghami 
100,000. Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, Wolverhampton,* 
Newcastle, Nattingham, and Bradford fallowed.* 
It will be noticed that, in this list of thirteen,cities, 
there >re five great*port% three^f '(^ch faced, not 
the old Continent, but Irolan<hand^e New Wor1S. 

Ireland occupied the mt)st lamen^ble place in 
the family picttire. ^*or centflries subjected to 
every variety of oppression, her agriculture drained' 
to feed absentee* la»dlords,*her industries delibe¬ 
rately crippled to appedse* Britfsh jealousy, the 
Parliamentary independence conceded in alarm in 
1782 had now ‘been Vithdra\^, by a*procedure 
shockingly compounded of corruption and n^ed 
force. The bAak-ifj) of the clannislf organization 
in tfie Highlands after the ’Is had involved misery,, 
though on no su^ scale ; but, while Scotiand and 
England suffered from the impersonal forces of 
social evolution, and in due time,reaped large 
reward from the change, Ireland* was the victim 
of sheer humah hatred and tyranny. The /eSults 
arl marked,deeply upon the histopr of the'Unil^ 
Kingdom throughout the century. In 1821 the 
population o{ Ireumd was 6,801,900 (mqre than 
hsdf as large as that of England and dn^ 

over three times as large as (hat of Scotlwd).. For 
twenty years after thq Union, sheapai(f for herpwn 
costs (d go^emiqpqjt and debt (the latter rose frota 
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millioas ii! 1768 to 118 millions in 1817), and 
;wo-fifths ^of the gpneral expenses of the 'United 
Kingdom. Betwfen two dreadful famines in 1817 
md 1847—oh the latter occasion, I million people 
lied of starvatio%—there were many lean years. 
ySvertheless, the population increased up' to the 
:ime pf the Potato ‘Famine. .The Census of 1851 
^t showed "*8 decline; »and this' has cotd;inued 
steadily to tlie presesnt day. The depopulation of 
Ireland, its eonstapt )ioverty and intermittent 
rebelliousness, its melancholy shafe in a stream of 
snjjgration which carrifd overseas elwen million 
spuls in sixty years, enriching American life, while 
it was'ftlling English sJums,—all this constitutes a 
tragic factor in our subject to which no sort of 
justice can be doi^ here, But wMch must‘by no 
meftns be overlooked. 

II. In the Shadow of War 

There, is one occupation of the British people 
during the first fifteen years of the century which 
must take prece4ence of others in our consideration, 
not that it engaged the largest number of any, 
but'because it ar\d its results governed and over- 
sttadowed, all pther natural activities. At fhe 
opening of-the great war,'■in 1798, the army and 
SBvy ccemted together scarcely a hundred thousand 
men r^iRjfore its close, England^was mRmtaining 
nearly a million men \mder arms, probably a fifth 
of the entire adult male population, and was carry¬ 
ing a burden of expenditure ant} debt for whi^ 
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previous history could afford »fo paraflel. We 
strifaj into the story of this titanic struggle the 
lucid interval ■yhen the Peace •of ^miens was 
nigotiated, when the festival of,the guillotine was 
a fading memory, and it seemed ppssible that 
First Consul Bonaparte might, resf conten? witli 
the laurels of Marengo. 

People prayed’ it might be, pAy^with all th» 
piety of exhaustion. The'English ai^low pupils, 
astonishingly loyal to igcompatejit Masters. The 
Corresponding Societies’ Act of 1800, the last of a 
series of measures, had completed the 

.suspftnsion of all constitutional, guarantees o# 
personal liberty;* and this ^as not the most ^in¬ 
credible of the things jSie peopje had .i*ndergone 
at the "hands of* William Pitt and his sovereign. 
When these twojell pph over Catholic Emancipation, 
the half-mad. King obstin^ely refusing to fulfil 
’ the pledge of honour to the Irish by which .the 
Union had been obtained, Addiflgton, an aflmittcd. 
second-rater, was dumbly accepted. Nobodj; cared 
abput the Union, except those who. hSd been jiaid 
to vote it; ai^d nobody could pretend to.c^re 
muth for the honour of h jdinislfy and a Parlhtoenfc 
built upon ^corruption ^and privilege, ftnd noW 
exercising a quite arbitrary power.^ The cessiSn 
of tdl the conquests of the war (except T^dqd. 
and Ceylon)i went for nothing: “ The tape of* 
Good Hope 1 ”—we may imagine one ohthe Spital-* 
fields weavers exclaiming—“ a prSti^ name, lJuii, 
give me a loaf of tiread 1 ” Napoleon*had not yet 
0 
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become flie grantlcobsession of Europe. Nelson’s 
expl(¥ts tt AbouKr Bay ftnd Copenhagai iad 
wiped out t^ie, unhappy memory of the Nore an3 
iSpithead mutinies j and the raft-iumber at Boiif- 
ogne, whilcc it ^kipt a good many fussy persons 
occupied on th*e Squth Coast, couH not “produce 
a real national alarm. There' is an anaemic sort 
ef common s?k^e fii suchh time; but we must not 
look for active political intelligence. Hunger kills 
the political “spirjt,» and fven pales the light of 
patriotism. The best we can say is that, despe¬ 
rately desiring peace, London wpuld Jiot gag the 
feribbJers and .caricattjrists* who provoked* the 
Dictator of Paris to sSch strange’tantrums. 

Pitt, if. his retirement,*, observed complacently 
thgt Jacobinism in England was checked. No one 
had a bette; right to flatter himself on this result 
than the man -who h^d five times raised thej;axes 
on spu'its and tea, who had taxed glass till the 
.windows were built up, who hail taxed sugar and 
salt, timber, bricks, tiles, stone, and slate, hats and 
hair-powder,'" s^ea-insurance and convoys, horses 
an^J dogs, parcels by coach and canal, clocks md 
watches, newspapers and Advertisements, hopses 
tod the servants in them, and who had failed only 
m his effote to tax gloves and mittens, the regis- 
tratic>{t,of births and marriages, aad the modest 
handmaiden of the middle-class; Neyer have the 
po^ibilitier of tax-gttthering been so luridly Ulus- 

tr&ted. ' “ Tli’e “school-boy whips his taxed top ”_ 

but we need not complete the'hackneyed quotation 
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of Sydney Smith’s satire. Th9 only merit of this 
gnance was that it *hit ever^ody; lind JPitt’s 
progressive incqme-tax covers a fmiltitude of sins. 
Only a measure of equality in sacrifice was wanting.* 
The EmI of Warwick told his'fellow Peejs tf(^t 
farmers were making 200 per cent, profit, that some 
of them “ could, afford to play guinea whisT, and 
were rtot contented with*.drinkmg>«fme only, bt(t 
even mixed brandy with it.,” 'This s^nds spiteful. 
It is certain, however, tkit the*masses of the people 
had endured to the last point. In January 1801, 
after two harv^ests, tvheat was at 137s.* a 
quaftw, and the use of i*nmixcd •wheat flour w& 
forbidden. In jfarch, it reached 153s. In coprse 
of debates at iyestmii}*ster which oftes* bordered 
upon tlie silly, and even the frivolous, Pitt argped 
that “ war of litselL had qp evident ^r necessary 
connection with the dearness of provisions to 
which Sheridan relied that the 300,000 men in the 
army and navy were consuming four or five time* 
as much as so many men in time of peace, and that, 
if .war were not the cause of high^rices, then the 
outlook was, injee^ deplorable.. 

After the proclama!i«n of thS prcliminanes <J! 
peace, in fad, the price pf wheat fdl till^It reaclje*d 
68s. in December. • Could there be» better reaso^j 
ter fire-works* in Cheapside, triangles oj^^llow* 
candles in tie windows of Fleet Street, and illumi¬ 
nated pictures of Napoleoif and QcSrge 1^1 in* 
Pall Mall ? There had been food riqj;s of a half* 
hearted kindfin Biftnlngham, Nottingham, Coventry, 
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Ncfrwich, SheffieMf and Worcester—^towns where 
machtncrjP was taling away more work than i| 
gave. Whether ‘from ancient prejudice, or by 
'design of men who*knew better, these disturbance 
we!e nearly al'gra^ directed against “ forestallers 
and regrators ”—exponents of the art, once a crime, 
now a virtu^ of ^ buying cheslp ^nd selling dear. 
GTangs of roughs had broken windows iif Mark 
Lane and thif^orough, and had been easily dispersed 
(there being still eid nearae apprpach to a Metro¬ 
politan Police than the watchmen and the Bow 
Sfieet runners) by parlies of^Vokmte^. 

Is there a moderatjonr even in British hooligan¬ 
ism.? Or were the hungry cowed by thought of 
the frightful pimtshments • whicl^ then took the 
platee of a good pWice and a just bench ? ^ In no 
other country, according to that chivalric and far¬ 
sighted lawyer,’ Sir Samuel Romilly, were there so 
raaity capital offences; they numbered over two 
hundred varieties, 'including cu^ting down young 
trees, thooting rabbits, sheap-stealing, damaging 
Westminster fridge, appearing disguised on^ a 
public road, and stealing property valued at five 
fillings, _ Only;' perhape,' a' quarter of ^ch 
sqitences',were‘carried ouf ; but intimidation was 
ppenly held to be the best ‘way of pre'^enting 
aimeit ind the bench of Bishops %as agreed in 

'*,It ifl, of ooune, plain that whatever iende t8 the hnsbanding 
U r^ionroea anti t^ the equaffleation of pricea ia really advantageoua, 
tud that the com ftetora, in oarryipg ont the law of anpply and 
demand, were a fnoat uaefnl aet of men " (Bright’a Bitlorn oj fnolond 
ULltW). 
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rejecting the answer that a mil(i,^t certain pun^* 
mept would be more effective.*# Betweep 1805 and 
1818, there were more than two hundred executions 
hat forgery alone.® Of the hoyors of transporta-J 
tion and of incarceration in <gaols^ which Vifire 
rightly called itoiversities of crime, <Jf the pre^aleifce' 
of duelling and br^al sports, it is not neoessary 
to sp€»k here. 'The reminder *illthat liw 
are considering a time nijen wiolen^ and dishon¬ 
esty were common not^onfy iji the Tc)west, but in 
all levels of so<9ety. At the bottom, they were 
the fruits of poverty and j^orance; and ther«»is 
evidence tliat they Increased rapidly durii^ the 
war, and slowly fbr some tiifle afterward. 

After a year and a •half of^rctrenqlynent *and 
resum8d trade ^Mth I'^ance, Addington replied to 
Napoleon’s quarrelsome messages with a declara¬ 
tion ^of war, jn May 1808 ; *and there *was no more 
peace till Waterloo. The income-tax was ^im¬ 
posed at 5 per cent., with exemption up toC60, and 
abatement to £150. Large bodies of Voljmteers 
were formed; and Robert Emmet’s boyish attempt 
af “ insurrection ” in Dublin divided witlj the 
Boulogne camp the attentidtf qf the sc^moq- 
gers. In May 1804, Napoleon himsrif 

Emperor, and Pitt .was ’recalled to offiA. A fifth 
addition was (made to the wine duties; the p^i^ 
duties were,incre^ed by 12J per cent. ^3^May 
24th, William Cobbett was dried, foiq^d guiltjr of 

^Ssurt: £conomtc 1S01'20, pp. ^27*31. 

• Lee* Bi^tory of Polict in Sn^nd^ p. JOL 
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liWling tnembei^iof the Irish Government, and 
fined ^500» In Juift, the aboKtion of the slave-trade 
was voted 1^ the Commons, but negatived in thfi 
Upper House. Piy;’s last budget,*^in 1805, raised 
tlje income-tax tc»6J per cent., added 2^ per cent, 
to the port duties, ^nd put new burdens on bricks, 
glass,* coffee, cider, vinegar, .;and salt. In the 
autumn, NapN^on*abandoned the Channel project; 
and on Octol^er 21st*the ■victory of Trafalgar, at the 
cost of Nelson’s Ijfe, fina^y secured the safety of 
England. Six weeks later, Austerfitz gave Napoleon 
a%upremacy on land,equal to tl\pt ofthis stoutest 
Aiemy at sea. fitt die^, brbken-heai^ed o^er the 
collapse of his Third'Coalition, bn January 28rd, 
1806, onlpiforty-sgven yeavs of age. 

yhe Grenville-Fox “ Broad-bottomed ” Ministry 
brought the,income-tax up to 10 pjr cent., exemp¬ 
tions being now alloryed only on earned incomes. 
All .teas were taxed to 96 per cent, of the price; 
•and poft duties were raised for the fifth time, by 8J 
per cent. On the other hand, the free importation 
of Irish grain was at last allowed. In September, 
Foji4i«d; and a period of parliamentary mediocrities 
begafv After completing Jhe humiliation of Prussia 
At Jena, 'Napoleon proceeded to issue the “ Berlin 
decrees ” ' forjjidding tracle with England, and 
' ferf^lng all British property on tthe Continent, 
The y& 1807 opened with t^e Bs'tish reply— 

' the' “ Orders in Council ” forbidding trade with 
^France and Her conquered lands, and further 
restricting the rights of neutral'powaai Napoleon's 
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action provoked smuggling #ferywhefc, to»the 
adyantage of Engldhd, which had a practical 
’monopoly of sea traffic, and stimulated patriotic 
r^istance, especially in Spain jnd Germany. Tha' 
Orders in Council gradually lei to yar withithe 
United States,* and confirmed the Sggressive policy 
of Great Britain i»ith regard to private pwperty 
in naval war, Mich is »naintafne4/^th modifioa* 
tions to this day. 

The effect of the ^uble .blockade of Europe 
upon British commerce was less marked than might, 
have been wxpec^ed. The declared value of exports 
had jisen from 36* miljions in, 1800 to ,neai4y 
40 millions in 1807 ; it ftll to 86-8 millions in 
1809. Imports also fell by ,about millions. 
On March 25tfi, 1807, the gaUant efforts of Wil- 
berforce, Clarj^soi^ and Zachary Macaulay were 
rewarded by the vote abohshing the slave trade. 
No ship was to clear from any port in the rffitish' 
dominions with ‘slaves on board after May 1st, 
and no slave was to be landed in the Colonips after 
March 1808. It is the one clearly glorious mark 
upon an unhappy and inglorious time, and ^hines 
the more for thd WayknesS'oi the surrptindiQg 
distresses. •The spirit of the nation ’had sunk 
so low that the King was allowed to’dismiss Me 
Ministry in order to prevent a measure of j is^fe 
being done>to Igish Catholic officers in tnearmy. 
Soon afterwards, George became peijnanentfy iif- 
sane. Lancashire wastsuffering bittefly, with 60,0(|p 
looms idle,! mid (the mobs were out in Rochdale 
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an(^ Manthestei-. ,^e small possibilities of new 
revenue ijere no\» effected‘chiefly by “ con^U- 
dation” of existing taxes. Attempts to brin^ 
|he iron and cottjn trades under tribute failei! 
be^pre an unexpected resistance. 

Tin lS08 begah the six years’ wai* in aid of the. 
independence of Spain and Pfirtugal, a continual 
4{ain of life tidded io the cohtinual drain of 
money. The ballot filled* the ranks of the militia, 
and bountiesi'rising.as'hi^h as £ 60 , procured a 
plentiful enlistment thence into tHe regular army; 
while the navy was supplied by the 'press-gang, 
the teiTor of every port. The officership <)f<the 
army was wholly deterfained by purchase or parlia¬ 
mentary u^tronage. Wellington himself was no 
exception to the rifle ; “ he was e’nabled to' move 
up from ensip on March 7th, 1787^ to lieutenant- 
colonel in September '1793, five steps in s^ven 
■year^, during which he had been moved through as 
ipany regiments—two of horse and five of foot. 
He wa^ only nineteen months a captain, and six 
months a majors and he had seen no war service 
whatever when he sailed for Flanders in comman'd 
o^ th8,28rd at .thf age^ of 28. ‘. . . Contrast 
with such'promption that of the poor, and frieiid- 
lesf officer' who, after 25'' years of service, six 
?feninmlar campaigns, and two wounds, found 
himseJr'Still a captain at the, aget, of 48.” > 
In m exaqiination af the coints - martial of 
tfee war, ProleSsor Oman .finds that the two 
O.W. C. Oman: pp,tl9gi. 
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commonest offences were desertion and ]llundejm| 
pf Jthe peasantry. There wer# very f^w charges 
of cowardice. Whether the savagery of the rank 
&nd file mtule tke lash necessary, or t^e lash madi* 
savajges of men upon whom wrong^ after wiyng 
had been pei^etrated, has often‘been diScussM.* 
Probably there is ^ element of truth jjn. either 
side. •Virtues and vices* are sttangoiy distributed 
Napoleon was remorseless ki theft and extor¬ 
tion ; but the British nye of the whip was regarded 
in the French army as an atrocious and incom- 
prehensiblej thiijg. It was apparently so njeir 
undejstood in Englahd that a country editor who 
contrasted the British and the French practfee was 
sent to prison for eighteen months. 4 J«spectable 
Guardsman at the age of sixty, on being trans¬ 
ferred into t^e battalion at the Tower, received 
800^ lashes, for being aWnt for* a day. In 
July 1809, there was a mutiny among the itiilitiia 
at Ely. Germaft cavalry were brought in to sup¬ 
press them; and the ringleaders were s^tenced 
to 500 lashes each. Wm. Cobbett, for denouncing 
this barbarity^ was sent to Newgrfte for two^years, 
apd fined a thoiftarfli,pouri8s., Sentences "of 5^ 
lashes were common; and, in 1911 , there was a 
sentftiee of a thousand lashes, of whith 750 Were 
actually inflicted. Palmerston, as iecretary^W 
War, resisted proposal to limit the ifuftber to 
a hundred; and the motion was rejgcted withowt 
a division. 

Crime and poverty were, in fact! as typical a 
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ftianufactere m England of a century ago as 
iron and,cotton. »Undoubtedly, the Peninsijlar 
army'contained ijiany criminals; and of the IrisH 
who composed a fourth or a fifth' of every cor^ 
numy were drunhen and quarrelsome. “ It was 
tbSs schm,” says Professor Oman, a small pro- 
portiott of the whole’, but alwqys swimming to the 
^p when thene wae mischief to be' done—peasants 
to be plundered, or churthes to be pillaged—that 
provided th^ subjept-Aiatter for courts-martial. 
Officers of undoulJted humanity, "and men in the 
'rajlcs who knew what, they were talking about, 
ujiite in stating that there w&s a residuum p«the 
Peninsular Army whith* could only be governed 
by the lash. This small percentage of irreconcil- 
ables provided the nucleus around ithich misconduct 
sonletimes grew to a great .scale in moments of 
special privdcion or temptation. In, abominable 
.orgies like the sack o{ Badajoz, or the lesser but 
still ‘disgraceful riots of Ciudad Rodrigo and San 
Sebastian, it was the criminals who started the 
game, "but tke drunkards—a far mote numerous 
class—who took it up.” * * 

Sir'.John Mood’s 'retreat* to Coruna and the 
dlfiastrdus.expedition to Walcheren in,1809 repre¬ 
sent the lowest ebb of Britikh military power. • But 
Wellington wat now teaching his rogs^dies the art 
of'stdfiiiiing firm, in which they^werejto triumph 
at Hsugoun^ont; whik Napoleon was embroili^ 
himtelf in the' fatal adventqre that ended in the 
1C W. 0. Omwi: WdlingiM't Arow, PP. 212-13. 
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retreat from Moscow and th^ vlibdcle «f Leij>zR;. 
We may note in passing th^ a Bill ^was passcdi 
•in 1812 for the relief of insolvent debtoft, and 
•that, during the next thirteen years* no less than 
fifty thousand of these unforti^atcs were released* 
from prison. • In the following ycar,*BritiA Indiait 
the extent of which had been greatly ^larg ed by 
Well^ley’s conquests, *was ttrown^opm to ^1 
traders. These are the yearj of the Luddite riots, 
of bad crops and famine priccs,^f collapse in 
foreign trade,’and Seavy depreciation of the 
currency. , The machine-Jjreaking mania recuped 
among thd distressed Nottingham hosiery weavers 
in iJovember 1811, anS apread rapidly. “Tlnlike 
the Captain Boycott,of later fame, the Captain 
Ludd who wai^ supposed to ojganize *tte outrages 
appears t5*^have been a mythical persoftage. 
Nineteen hundred soldifcrs were ‘brought into 
Nottingham; but the disturbances continued for 
two years here •and in the neighbouring counties, 
and were renewed in 1816. 

It was fitly given to Lord Byron,dn a singularly ’ 
fine maiden speech in the Upper House, on the* 
Coercion Act*of January 1812 ^the year o( Childe 
llarold), t(4 anticipate the judgment of, history*on 
these events. “ Xo eifter into details af the riats,” 
he said, “would be superfluous.* The House*is 
already ayare that every outrage shorie-^ actual 
bloodshed has been pei^trated. ^ During the 
diort time I recently passed in*Nottinghaifishij^ 
not twelve hoqfs, elapsed without tome fresh act 
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of jdolenfte. Bul^ *while these outrages must be 
admitted tp exist t* an alarming extent, it cm^iot 
be denied that they have arisen from circumstancel 
'pf the most unpa^lleled distress.' When we are 
^tol^ that thjse man are leagued together for the 
•destruction not‘only of their own cbmfort, but of 
their means of existence,.^<:an we forget that 
4^ is the bitTbr policy, th* destructive warfare, of 
the last eighjjMn years \fhich has destroyed their 
cohort, you? comfprt,* aj) men’s comfort, that 
^policy which, originating with ‘ great statesmen now 
ncwnore,’ has survived the dead, to became a curse 
o» the living unto the third and fourth gfntra- 
the counfry suffers from 
the Roublj .infliction of a useless military and a 
star^g population. You call th^se men a* mob, 
desperate, dangerous, and ignorant/and seem to 
think the onfy way to quiet it'is to Ipp off a few 
•of it^ superfluous heads. But even a mob may 
hfi better reduced to reason by admixture of con- 
cihatioij and firmness than by additional irritation 
and redoubled penalties. Are you aware of our 
obligations to a fnob ? It is the mob which labour 
ii\ your, fields and.se!rVe in .your* houses, that man 
your navy and rqcruit your army, that have enablS 
^rfto defy all the world, andtcan also defy you 
•^en^fglect and calamity have driven them to 
. . . . Never under the ipost despotic rf 

infidel governments did I behold such squ^id 
^tdhedn^ ds‘I have seen since my return in 
the very heai% of a Christian ooqptry.* How wiD 
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you carry this Bill into effect ^ "Can you commit 
a -whole country to their own f)risons . 6ut 
suppose one of^ these men, as I.have seen them, 
ftieagre -with famine, sullen wi|h despair, careles^i 
of a life which your lordships -value ^t sometlyng 
less than the‘price of a stocking*{rame, fUppdse' 
this man, tom fro^i the children for -whjjjii he is 
unabi* to procure bread, dragged irJTo court, 
be tried for this new offehce by this new law, still 
there are two things -v^ntlnjt to cohvict and con¬ 
demn him, and these are, in my opinion, twelve 
butchers for a Jufy, and a Jeffreys for a judge.’* * 

Never, perhaps, before or sinw, has the voige 
of the commonSlty been Echoed with sucE un¬ 
mitigated daring in ^<the sart^um ot^ privilege. 
The ^neral^conomic crisis wa* reflected in a fall 
in imports, m^lSy^ of nearly 18 millions, and in 
exports of a rather larger ‘sum. Th^ depreciation 
of the currency had been an aggravation of 6very. 
other burden sindfe the suspenskin of cash payments 
by the Bank of England in 1797. In 1801 the 
average value per cent, was £91,12s, rtd.; in 1808, 
£97, 6s. lOd.; in 1810 it was do-wn*to £86,10s. 6d .; ■ 
in, 1812, to £,^9, 3^. 8^.: add iji 1814 theJoWst 
point was weachcd, a ^hundred pounds nominal 
bein^ worth only £74, 17s. 6d., a dej^eciatioiSi of 
more than a quarter. Under the flesumption Aet 
of 1819, the Bpk recommenced gi-ving-^fin ller 
notes in May 1821, and the depreciatioi^disappeared. 

On April 8rd, 1814, the Empefor abdicdte^ 
and there was i^arly a year’s truce." During this 
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int^al, the Treaty of Ghent closed the discredit¬ 
able yrar with th# United States, and closed 
to such goo^ purpose that, for a, centiuy, peace 
'has continued betifeen these cousin-nations, and 
thei safety ol thr* thousand miles of unguarded 
'Canadian frontier has shown the possibility of 
disarmasejnt. During the last,years of the French 
■■ar, with expcndithre at £6 per head of population, 
no great volujjjie of new revenue could be obtained; 
save for fresh tax^ ®n leather, glass, and tobacco 
^in 1812, and a sixth general increase of the port 
• duties by 25 per cent, ki the follpwingjyear, there 
wfcs nothing for it but to borrow, and borrow a^ain. 
In 1815, imposts were placed on wious classes of 
excise traders, on, brewer^, and soap-makers, on 
golij and silver plate, newspapers (the tax was now 
4d. a copy), jbills, and deeds. .Jn June, the news 
of Waterloo raised hppes soon to be damped; 
'and it became possible to close the accounts of the 
war, and* to reflect dpon them. 

The first item of such an account should be the 
toll of lives Ibst or maimed; but no trustworthy 
estiipate exists under this head. .Unlike human 
bpdies'and souls,-gofden «)'^ereigns are made Jo 
brf counted. In. 1792, the Rational debt of Great 
Britain was 287 millions; in “1815, the debt of 
t6? Ijpited Kingdom was 860 millions. “The 
Gfreat War proved more costly to us ttian all our 
jJreceHing wars taken ‘together. The cost of the 
'car of the Spanish Succession had been 50 millions, 
and that of the war of the Right of 'Search, 4S. 
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The Seven Years’ War cost 145 * 82 , an4 the wm 
of American Independence, 97* *The cqft of tSiose 
wars, taken together, was, therefore, 272 millions. 
But the Great War cost us |31 millions.” * Of* 
this sum, 68 millions had gone in subsidies ^d 
gifts to foreign powers. Of the‘total cdfet, 622* 
millions were added to the national dght, and 
209 ntUlions pstid out of current resISurees. Tlj^ 
figures for 1815 will ser'v^ to*show how the latter 
sum had been raised. In* this yetf. the revenue 
from taxes amounted to 74J millions (82 millions 
being required for interest^ on the debt). Of this,- 
6J n)illions*were Ireland’s contribution ; 251 mil¬ 
lions came from* direct taxation in Great Britain 
(including 14^ millioas of income-t|:|, and ej 
millions from houses, servants, carriages, etc.), 
and 88 millfl^s from indirect taxation in Great 
Britain (including* 27 iifillions frofti food and 
drink, 6 millions from raw materials and ’coal,- 
and 4 millions frem manufactures). 

Even upon the face of these figures, it is ^evident 
that the burden fell chiefly upon th« people, and 
ohly secondarily on wealth. Buf they are very 
far from repi^senting the fulness of this ^sujj;. 
T^e rich, Mlithout complaint, contributed largely, 
because they recouped themselves largely ffcm 
that part of, the indirect taxatioif which# was df 
a “ protee^ve ” character. Thus, the dilfSressed 
intention of the^om Law fit 1815 wjs to raise a 
natural price of 61s. .(the January Average) fo ^ 

‘ St^hcn : Uutory of Taxation^i, 209. 
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lea^ 80s. fcy proh§]iting cheaper imports. Affium- 
mg these ^tes to he steady or a year, suppo^ng 
the consumption «f wheat to be 9,000,000 quartern 
^there is no exact^estimate), and "deducting on^ 
thifd of this^, as bfeing consumed by the agricul¬ 
tural pbpulatiorf as food and for seed, we find the 
cost ofc,ii_^otection ” on this ,^icle alone to the 
■eemainder ot the nation to amount to no le%s than 
£57 millions. ^ Arbitiary &s such calculations neces¬ 
sarily are, because,pecds constantly fluctuate, and 
consumption varies with them, they are useful to 
'indicate the radical difference between taxation 
peoper, the wholp product of which goes injo'the 
Exchequer, and protettive or ptohibitoiy duties, 
the ‘chief , 01 ; sole ^ult of‘•which is to mat-p the 
m^y consumers pay higher prices fqj hom% sup¬ 
plies for the benefit of a relatively jsmall class of 
producers. 

• How came legislation of the kind to be placed 
V»d to lae kept so long upon the statute-book? 
To understand this and other important circum¬ 
stances of the time, we must look more closely 
into the position of agriculture and the classM 
dependent on it. , ‘ 

dll. AoaicuLTURE undIie ipE Coen Lavs 

” yhe three Cksuses gave 85-2 pew cent, of the 
famihS of Great Britain as occupjpd iiwagriculture 
in 1811, 88-2, per cent.oin 1821, and 28-2 per cent 
in 1881. The positive increase of the agriculturai 
class in twenty years was stated 7-2, and of the 
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trading and manufacturing ci^ses 27* per flent. 
Iratand was almost •wholly, Wales \was ngainly, 
dependent on ^agriculture; Scotlan<J drew large 
(trofit from her fisheries. The gstimates of national' 
capital and income at this peilod ate va^e 4 tnd 
uncertain.* But they eoncjir with the other 
figures in marking flJie trend from a prepoisderance 
of rural to a pfeponderttnee of* urban life, labour 
and wealth. Agriculture, hideed^ was doubly 
stimulated during the 4 )eriod»w{ are dealing with. 
There was a genuine spirit of scientific improve¬ 
ment afoofj Thp King, who liked to be calM 
“ Firmer George,” patronized .the moveffen#; 

and the Board ht Agriculture organized and ad- 

• • 

* In a# series of osihnstes A English w Salth from ^690 to 1800, 
Sir Robert GiSea^rived at a total properly value in the Uttemyear 
of £1500 roiUions^ and^l^e thought the proportion of land to the 
whole bad fallen^from sUly to fort^ per cent. Hit, in 1798, esti¬ 
mated the taxable incomes in Gread Britain as amounting to £45 
millions fn cents of land, houses, etc., and £40 millions in profits 
of trade and commerce. In a volume* of Obaervaiia^ on Kttlt 
income-tax proposals, in 1800, the Rev. H. Beeke calci]Jated the 
total effective private capital of Great Britain ^ £1420 millions 
(£120 millions being in land, £75 millions titl)ps, and £125 millions 
farming capital) agd the income at £92^ millions, of whjip\^ £44 
millions came from the land! In 18l3,*Cq)quhoun, in 

of iKe Brihah Empire, r^koned the capital ff the wh^ 
Kingdom at £2736 miUions, and^ave £1200 milUons^ the val|^ oi 
land; but he thought thaf the total income from commerce, navigv 
tion, and manufaf^ures amounted to £183 millions, that4rom ImoS 
and mines toge^er (Ireland included) to only £107 milliom^i^irtiw 
partioulait! will m (oqlM in Chap. 36 of Mr F. W. Hint's ediyon of 
Porter's Progreaa of lAe Eotion, This 4litioa sum|ui9izes the oiiginaf 
work—which must still be consulted by the hfttorical studemt—bii| 
is very useful m bringinff the statistmal record dolm to the end ol 
the oentTiry. 
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v«tised*it. Th« ‘Board, founded in 1798, was not, 
a Government def)artment,* but another character¬ 
istic English dbmpromise, a soft of subsidize, 
quasi-official corporation. Sir John Sinclair, 'as 
PUpsidemt, an?l Arthur Young, as its secretary, 
worked indefatigahly to popularizeTbetter crops and 
a bSWis^rotation, better eftttle-breeding, better 
implements, dramage, hnd organization, <and the 
bringing in^ use *of,lands hitherto waste. Coke 
of Holkham, Jatlrro TuH, Lor^ Townshend, and 
other pioneers were held up as examples which 
^very patriotic landloni and farmer oijght to follow. 
‘Da«y was induced to lecture in London fronS 1808 
tq 1818 on vegetable chemist^; and it was at 
the insDance of the Boaql that; Erasmus Darwin 
v*rote his Phytoldj^a, or the Philosophy of Agriculiwe 
and Gard^ing, published in 11^9, three years 
before his death. Darwin was a friend ofrWatt, 
Boulton, and Wedgwood; and there were other- 
links between the spheres of mechanical invention 
and ' rural enterprise. The threshing-machine, 
projected in 1758, was now in common use; ,and 
Cartwright had installed a steajm-engine for the 
'Duict of Bedford at a < cost of £700 Reaping-, 
*?powing-j and winnowiii^-machines,' chaff-cutters, 
and other implements wei% brought into use. 
Martyrs’ clubs and cattle-shows Aultiplied. The 
difunage of the fens of Cambridg^shiA and Lincoln- 
gfcire waS l;c^ken fip in earnest. The Eastern 
counties and the Lowlands of Scotland were the 
most,active centres of expeninentiS cultivation; 
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but the whole countiy felt thh* current of *w 

'ife-* . *, 

Enlightenment in the landlord and ingenuity 
in the mechanician and organizet^are not, however,* 
prime factors in producing such a vchSnge ts this 
ii the most conservative part of society. Agri¬ 
cultural produce, caVfnot be mujtiplicd.-t.lllgically, 
like cdtton cloth when .steam is harnessed to 
the loom. It was the increase of nm-agricultural 
population, the c*itting-#ff of fbrdign food supplies, 
and the consequent high prices, that awoke thes^ 
unwonted erftrgies in the fdrtning class. Englan^ 
•had Vlmitely become a wlisat-infJ)orting cotfhtry 
in 1773, and had cease^ to c.xport twenty years 
later, puring that period, the ^rice ol *com did 
not average w'ore than 46s., though bad seasdns 
and interference with maritime trade ltd to acute 
fluctuations. 'The enclosing*of less fertile lands 
was one of a numljer of influencfs which pi^du6ed, 
at this time, a strong access of protectionist senti¬ 
ment. By the Act of 1791, repealipg previous 
Com Laws, a balance of export bounty and import 
duty was arranged, wifh the .purpose of kc^plh^ 
the •price at about 54s. ^ actually, from,lf90 t< 
1799 it averaged 55s. lid. Thanks ta the fdfct 
that Napoleon’s economic ideas Were o^ that 
peculiarly enufe kind of Protectionism whiiff sees 
wealth only m eaforts, no effort was made toacut 
off during the war France's fo«d* supplies'tc 
England; it was one of the costlidst blunder: 
of the gre^ *conqft«ror’s career. But the indirect 
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oBstruction of t^mmeree was sufficient, with de- 
ficiAit harvests from 1798 to 1801, to run prices 
up to an tinprecedented figure ia the latter year. 
The rapid fall ^at followed led to an outcry; 
dhd tin foreign imports were practically 

prohibited till 68s. a quarter was quoted. In 
1810^tt>when tjie crops of'thvssia, Poland, and 
Russia were absorbed, by the hosts en^ged for 
and againslt-the l&oscow expedition, and in 1812, 
during the war tviili the TJnitcdtStates, the highest 
recorded level was reached; the country was, in 
fact, on the brink of famine. Again prices tumbled 
dottn; and again,* vffien the, wars werfe ended, 
was heard the bitter cry, of farmers who had been 
induced lo sinl^cash and credit in wheab-growing, 
dnd now found themselves face^-fwith American 
and Baltit competition. Thfc first result was the 
Com Law of 1815,'’prohibiting iniport (ejicept of 
the trifling Canadian supplies), till wheat stood at 
80s.,^ rye, peas, and beans at 53s., barley at 40s., 
and oats .at 26s.. 

Every increase of the com duties had been 


fluotu&tiom in the pr^ of 
averageBi may be thus shown^ It 
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marked by an extension of tha^rea of* tillage. 
In 1808, Sinclair “ dec!*ed war,* as he put it, on 
waste land ; it wm not, said, eneughjto liberate 
Egypt and subdue Malta, they m^ist attack Finch¬ 
ley Common and conquer Hounsftw Heath. Th^ 
campaign again^ the few remaining commoners 
was an easy succesv From 1760 to 1769; the 
number of Enclosure Bills* was 8S5 ; in the next 
decade it was 660; in the ’eighties ^46; in the 
’nineties 469 ; froy 1800,to fsso it was 847; and 
in the following ten years, 853, there being 188 in 
the year 1812;alone. In th» first twenty years of 
the niheteenth century, o^er three million acres 
of land were so appropriated %r cultivation. ^ 

This is the maxupum qf the enclosure raowement. 
Although more improvable lands^remained, wi^i 
the existing coiVimuivcations they coqld not be 
profitably exploited. Many jof the new farms, 
■indeed, could only be profitably worked so long .as 
artificial prices prevailed; but tfiere is groiibd for 
thinking that the average fertility of soil had •been 
somewhat improved. The rise of rent^ is significant. 
It is thought to.have amounted to 100 per cent., 
or e\Kn 150 per cent., inrthe twenty years before 
Waterloo. Tlfe rental cf the Holkhaip estafip' 
rose from £2200 in 1776 to £20,000 iy 1816; but 
this, of course, -^as a peculiar case. ^ » • 

“With scarcely aay exception,”^said Porter, writmg.m 
1836, “ the revenue drawn in the form qj teSt from the 
ownership of the soil has iSeen at least doubled in every 
part of Qreat BKtain ^ce 1790. In the county o^ Essex, 
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fanj* coull! be pointed out which were let just before the 
war 0 ^ theiFrench Involution 9t less than 10s. per ^cre, 
and which rose rapidly during the progress of that coif- 
test, until, in*1812, the rent paid for them was from 45e. 
to 50s. per acre. TSfis advance has not, it is true, been 
mfSntainod since*the return of.peace: jn 1818 the rent 
was reduced to 35s., and at the present time is only 20s. per 
acre, wfcchrdiowever. is still more'^han double that which 
‘was paid in 1790. In Berklhire and Wiltshire there are 
farms which in^l790 vhre let at 14s. per acre, and which 
in 1810 produced tn the landjprd a rent of 70s., being a 
fivefold advance. These farms were let in 1820 at 50s., 
«d at this time pay SOs. jie^acre, being 114 per cent, advanee 
upon the rent paid in 1790. In Staffordsltire there are 
several farms on one estute’which were let in 1790 at 8s. 
pcr»acre, and which, having ip the dearest time advanced 
to 36 b., have since b^n lowered to 20g., an advance, after 
allfof 160 per cent, within the half oentun^ The rents here 
mentioned, astbeing those Jor which‘the farms are now let, 
are not nominal rates fraUi which abatemoMts are periodi¬ 
cally made by the landlord, but are regularly paid, not- 
•withstanSing the depressed prices at'which some kinds of 
agricultural produce have of late been sold. In Norfolk, 
Sufiolk, and Warwickshire, the same, or nearly the same, 
rise has been exjierienced; and it is more than probdble 
^hat it^ has been general throu^houh the kingdom. During 
the same period the prices of Most of the articles whiohloon- 
stfcute the .landlord’s cxpencnture have fallen mafe.ially; 
•and if^his condition be not improved in a corresponding 
,i 0 gred,^hat circumstance must arise from improvidence 
or piscaloulation, or habits of exp«i 5 _ 8 ive*living beyond 
what would be warranted by the doubling of income which 
' he has eiperi^ce'd and is still enjoying.” 

Hrre^ great influences were ^ wofk modifying 
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the constitution of rural society—the ^ar 
war, prices, enclosure, "and the 'growth of ii\pnu- 
factures. Unfortunately," means •are Jacking for 
an exact estimate of their eff^t. England was 
becoming a country of large esAtes ; • but bef(ye 
Waterloo there* were yet maijy commonere and 
yeomen. Even in 1^1, when Census figures were 
available, of 286,§4.1 male*oeeiipi^rs of land, about 
two-fifths employed no labom^rs, jhile the re¬ 
mainder employe^ an agerage»ofK)nly 5J labourers 
per farmer. In Scotland, at the same time, ol 
about eightjJ thousand occupiers, more than twtf 
(thirdt employed no labourers; and in Ireland 
more than three-quarters of those engaged on the 
land were poor ijottiers! British agriculture pre¬ 
sented a marked contrast to that of France, wjtli 
its three and Ni half milimn landov^ers, three 
millicns of whom (with thek families, two-thirds 
of the whole nation) farmed on the average qnly 
fourteen acres apiece. In 1881, the old \ace ol 
small independent cultivators was disappearing 
from the countryside ; in 1815, many^stJll remained. 
Some had sunk status of day labourers; 

butjthe fact that the population ol the agricitfturai 
counties continued to ind-ease, and even Increa^d 
more rapidly in the second than in tjje first decade 
of the century* suggests that it was not the 
landlords wBo ipofited by high prices and higt 

* The population of NorfoUc rose from 273,371 tp ftOl to 292,001 
in 1811 (7 per cent.), and to 2(4,368 in 1821 tl8 per eent.). Thi 
oomtpooding increases in ^ffolk were 1 1 per cent, and 16 per cent. 
Camlotil^eshire, i3 per%pDi. and 20 per cent.; Devon, 1^ pnr oeD| 
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famging, ^though^Wie main profits certainly went 
to thjm. «But, wffen the inevitable crash cagie, 
it was the tjiore disastrous because it involved if 
tost of weaUmgs, §nd not only a limited class of 
su^tanttal propriftors. Only when importation 
was freed, and bread, amortg othef commodities, 
became- comparatively cheap, .jvere the effects of 
•tend robbery—for* that »is what' enclosure had 
commonly be^—fulfy manifest. 

If, as the great ,Pi*t'ha4, said, the war did not 
make com dear, peace should no^ make it cheap. 
Whether they believejl-this or no, landlords and 
tenar\ts had acted as though high prices w^re in 
thejiatural order, anS must lait. Much of the 
new land . brougljt into 'cultivation was very 
infe^rior, and was* doomed to suffer the fSrocess 
which Ricardo crystallized in the “ li^ of diminish¬ 
ing returns.” Good pasture was ploughed„ up. 
Monfy was borrowed on mortgage to effect improve¬ 
ments ; the prospet't shone so bfight that estates 
were charged with annuities, jointures, and legacies. 
While the pdor of the towns famished, the fanner 
forgot to grumble over his enhanced rent. The 
arvakening was sharp.' In J 874,'determined opp^- 
tibn from the towns had prevented the passage of 
a new Corn Law; yet the Act of 1815—such was 
the chjfms of distress when sea traffio was reopened 
“Commanded very large majorizes. cLord John 

»nd 15 per ^ Dorset, per cent, and 16 per cent, j Eetex, 

pn cent, and 16 p6i cent.; IdnooU^hire, 14 per cent, and 19 pw 
4)ent.; Somerset, *12 per oent. and 17 per ptnt; Sussex, 19 per oent. 

22 per pent. ; Wilts, 5 per cent, and 1^ pN oeni* 
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Russell, in one of his first speeches in I%riian}ent, 

declared that land, >fhich had*Wn generally let 
bn the calculation that*a quarter of wheat would 
be worth £5, had fallen to a j^alf of its value i^' 
the two years after the war. Barmeijp had tojsell 
their crops at ^ny price to pay their taxes* Even' 
Malthus, who said inhere had never been a more 
disastupus year* for agniculturS, and Broughamyi 
supported the demand *for ^jrotection. Opinion 
in the towns was all t^ain^tfip Com Law; and 
among public men the Free Trade principle was, 
obtaining wider, acceptance But the economiei 
, collapse that always fojiows a, great wa^ was 
on this occasiorf so muclf aggravated that the 
plea for exceptional JlreatmeqJ; was . irresistible. 
Ricardo’s e^lanations of rent -^nd “ diminisl|}ing 
returns,” publisher} two years later in ^is Principles 
of Political, Economy, gre^itly stimulated clear 
thinking on the whole subject. 


IV. The Rise of Manufacfure 

Meanwhile, the business of manufacture ,was 
pacing through a’chhare even .more rematkabte 
than that which had ovSrtaken agricultifre. \Yi«h 
the repeal of the magisterial powjr St assessing 
wages and of«the obligation of apprenticeiiiip, <in 
1814i, the Spirit^ of Udsser fairs and individual 
adventure stood triumphant'upon tf^etruins oithe 
ancient social order. ‘Henceforth,* tly race would* 
be for the «wift# the prizes for the strong. The 
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era “Heroes 'ana nero worsnip,” prelude 
to thaj of» the ‘^Struggle Jor Existence,” was 
opening. Tlje “ self-made' men,” who were to 
/wind “ the Manchester School,” rose by their 
own (force, scaming*Statc aid or inherited advan- 
iage. Aose who remained fti the ranks admired 
their energy and hardihood,^ In the early 
freshness of the ‘change, the successful were 
well pleased w^h themselves. The nouveau riche 
mill-owner began tp oJaim equality; in public life 
yith the lord of many hereditary acres; the 
tnventor aspired to t}i» honours of 'the privi¬ 
leged order which boasted such names as Chat¬ 
ham, Pitt, Burke, Fox,' and Wellington. A bold 
idea, now fiist seriously mdoted. “The reign of 
George III,” said Brougham, “ may, in some im¬ 
portant respeqfs, be justly regarded as^he Augustan 
age of modem history. The greatest-statesmen, 
the njost consummate captains, the most finished 
orators, t'ne first historians, all flourished in this 
period.”- Even the comfortable reformer of the 
day could be thus satisfied. But a new power 
was osing rapidly. When Napoleon was evidently 
done With, men’s thoughts Aumed to the achievg- 
mdnfs of the great engineers and architefcts—Watt, 
Bpulton, Rennie^. Telford, Mylne, Jessop, Chapman, 
Rusoford, Huddart, Brunei, Watsotl, Maudslay 
—<)f Crompton, Cartwright, andi{Ark\vright; of 
Murdiwk, who ^first made coal gas commercially; 
x'«mant, the Glas^w chemist tmd bleacher; Ronalds 
Of 'Hammmmith, who passed in telectKc message 
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through a space of eight Mijes; Clfhrles, ^arl 
Stenhope, who inveftted a fft'inting-ptess jknd a 
stereotype prcwess; Bfemah, tile ingentor of the 
hydraulic press; Trevethick, the inventor of the 
first high-pressure steam-engini andithe ^t suc¬ 
cessful railway locomotive; I^asnijlih, of the great 
hammer; Miller afcd Symington, the first builders 
of a practical steam-bdht, anS a host of others? 
Near to these stood a group W br^iant scientists, 
some of them fjmiliar/igurdt at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion (founded in 1799): Dalton, Davy, Wollaston^i 
Faraday, JVilliajn Smith,* the father of Englfflf 
geology, Cavendish, Hcr#eljel the astronomer, afid 
Kater, the creator of the Indian trigonometrical 
survey. 

Marvel upon marvel these ifien opened to* the 
astonished eyes of J;heir fellows, cyesinot sophisti¬ 
cated, like ours, with board-schooling and journal¬ 
ism, but stretchejJ child-like to the sudden revelation 
of worlds before undreamed of. What a challenge 
to capable brains their famccj examples littered 1 
“,It is well known,"’ says Porter, “ that, by the 
consumption of one bushel coals in the fumace 
of.a steam-boiler, a power is produced which in*a 
few miuutls will raise 20,000 galloqf* of v»?er 
from a depth of 850 feet, an effect trhich could not 
be produced ^n a shorter time than a wjiAle dijy 
through ttfe c^tinuous labour of twenty,men 
working with the common pugip.* Here • was 
transmutation as mir&culous as any the alchemists 
conceived.* But^jj; had the merit of bejpg “well 
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knowi^” an€ conufian property. All ears were 
i^og foj news of stiR greater‘-conquests over th? 
^powers of natpre. ‘The age' of Columbus is not 
ipore wonderful than fhis era of domestic discovery 
tmdeiv the alliance i5l science and practical skill. 
A'generafion later, when the gfamour riras obscured 
by mill smoke and dyers’ pollutica, and the worse 
sSioke and pollution' of greedy unb^ief, our ,wild 
Carlyle must stop in hss ravings to dwell upon its 
magie: “ It now turns' out, that ^this favoured 
England was not only to have her Shakespeares, 
HSeons, Sidneys, but to have her Watts, Atkwrights, 
Brihdieys ! We wUl honoiy greatness in all kinds. 
Prospero evoked the singing of Ariel: the same 
Prospero can fiend his Fire-D'^mons panting across 
all organs, shooting^with the speed of meteors on 
cunning highways, from rad to ,end of kingdoms, 
and make Iron its missionary, preaching its evan¬ 
gel to .the brute Primeval Powers, which listen and 
obey : neither is this' small. Manchester, with its 
cotton-fuzz, its smoke and dust, its tumult and 
contentious squa'or, is hideous to thee? Think 
‘not so: a precious substance, beautiful as magic 
drdkms,'«nd yet no-dream bwt 'a reality, lies hidden 
in tSifit noisopie wrappage . I . ten thousand times 
tee thousand sppols and spindles all set spinning 
th^rt—it- js, perhaps, if thou knew it -^ell, sublime 
as, a f^agara, or more so.” ^ 

The- industi^ w^iich, in the year 1911, raised 260 
mlli<»i tons of, coal, about a sixth of it for export, 
Churtim, 1^82. 
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was, in the early days of tht’nineteefith ceptury, 
a much swaddled infant. to 1890, s^-boroj« 
supplies had ^o bear a*duty of 7!s. 6 d, a ton, and 4s., 
of this remained until 1880. organized restsici 
tion of the output known as the limi{;atk|p of 
the vend ” was even^more effective, in the region 
of the Tyne, Weah and Tecs, in preventing growth ; 
and*this early combine'^had tfte unfortunate resuif, 
characteristic of similar cartells ^ our own time, 
of benefiting,foreiga coiJhtrles by “dumping" 
goods upon them at an artificially low price. 

“ It pracfically resulted •that the same qualit]^^ 
coals which, if shipped tjp London, were chained 
at 30s. 6d. per Newcastle chaldron were i^ld to 
foreigners at 18s. forihat quantity, ghing a prefer¬ 
ence to the foreign buyer of 40' per cent.” ‘ Steam¬ 
pumping had made it posjible to sink deeper shafts; 
but the exiploitation of the pit was still very rudi¬ 
mentary. Unt;l 1810, it wa^ the custom to leave 
large pillars of coal to support the'mine r<^f;* 
the substitution of wooden props jffectefd a con-< 
.siderable saving. The year 1818.is marked by the^ 
invention of. the, steam borjng-machine. In 1815* 
Sir Humphrey Davy^troducM his saffty-laAp; 
this not only protected the miners,, but eM.t>led 
deeper and remoter levels to be .cut. Mechanical 
haulage underground only began to con»e^int<f jise 
in 1820. *Th^otal quantity of coal shipped frqm 
Newcastle and Sunderland in 1^01 fras about two 
million tons; of the land traffic there is no recoil 
Him’. Porter, p. 220. 
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In 1^19, the quf^tity of coal shipped coastwise 
from British ports '^as 4,865j()00 tons. About ttie. 
same time, it wa^ estimate*d that gver 10 million 
'kons were distributed inland by means of canals 
an^ railways* InVsSO, the total production was 
estimated at 66 million toi^s, less tfian seven per 
cent, of this being exported. Iri later years, export 
“has been upon a constafttly increasing scale, in 
considerable pqrt to Iheet the needs of British ships, 
both as fuel and onWard cr-rgo. , 

• Probably the most degraded type of labour in 
•tf!b country in the da»va of the centu?y was that 
of coal-mining. Far ffom the observation Of the 
great cities, and often hidden away in small hovel- 
communittes on a < wild co\mtryside, without any 
edu<!ation, or any^possibility of sane social enjoy¬ 
ment, selected for their physical strength, and 
mercilessly exploited, the miners oscillated between 
extremes of low vice and religious frenzy. The 
employers held a greatly privileged position— 
untroubled by the anxieties of elaborate machinery, 
uncertain markets, or financial organization, they 
hadasimply to get and sell to a steadily increasing 
dfcmaild. Many ■of them^ were already wealthy 
a^ landowners ; all of them could expkit to amass 
% fortune. Ye^t we find hardly a trace of interest 
in* theit lives of the wretched men who slaved in 
tiieir subterranean prisons for i’yrtwn hours a 
(Jay,t or tht women and children who crawled 
''about this underworld, chaiii'ed like beasts to their 
little wagons, and toiled up tb8 long flights of 
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wooden stairs with loads of the “ black dianjond ” 

on their backs. Ih ScotlaftS, the «olli^ had 
only just emerged froln legal *erfd(jpi. Through¬ 
out the North a “yearly bo»d ” was customaiy, 
Wages often reached to doubl^ thosaof neighbour¬ 
ing agricultural regioSs ; but. such a life produces a 
reckless and prodigal spirit. Moreover, the miners 
were* among tfie worst'sufferers from cheating by 
“ truck.” A thousand of them wgre killed yearly, 
and seven or gight thous^td seriously injured, by 
colliery accidents. Forty years of experiment in 
factory legislation had t« pass ere, by the Acfft# 
the emplc^Tnent <4 women»and of boys unBer 
ten below ground was forbidden. An oiheiai 

witness at that times declared that “*he hardest 

♦ 

labour in the worst room in the worst conducted 
factory is less hard, less cmel, and less demoralising 
than the labour in the best coal-mine.” In 1850, 
official inspection of the ventilation and lighting 
arrangements was initiated. The miner’s lot'is 
still not an easy one ; but steady pro^ss has been 
made in ameliorating it since the middle of the 
century. 

•It will be convenient at this point td'disnfiss 
briefly the*less important mining indi|slries erf Ihe 
UniW Kin^om. Tin and coppgr Imd ^n fsc- 
tracted, especially in Cornwall, from lyiy early 
times; and perfection of the steam-epgine, 
first for pumping, and then for^aifting tho cage 
and other uses, made it possible to reach immense 
depths Treseavon mine was.1,920 feet 
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deep. TlJus, the Jftoduce of Cornish tin increased 
fromt 2676 tons a* year at" the beginning of -the 
century to 4047 Ions in l%30-34. „ The output of 
white tin has since varied from four to ten thousand 

V 

tcps ^ yean A much larger quantity of tin ore 
is now imported ; and theeaverage'price has risen 
from £87 in 1880 ^to £143 in'4905. The produce 
of the copper-mines inci^ased more rapidlyj till it 
reached a m^ximufn of about twenty thousand 
tons (£2,487,875) hi 1*854. »Since then, it has fallen 
to infinitesimal proportions, while the import has 
mown, especially under the stimulus of demand 
from- the electrical industries. T^ere are nO early < 
statistics of lead-mining; but a product of 64,000 
tons in f8G4 had* fallen t« 29,000 tons in 1907, 
when the import of lead, pig, and sheet ore together 
was over 200,000 tons, yielding goods valued at 
&5‘7 millions. The metalliferous minfe workers are 
muoh less liable to serious accident than colliers, 
but much more liable to consumption and other 
occupational diseases. Considerable amounts of 
iron-stone, oil shale, and fire-clay are quarried, in 
the? United Kingdom; and w,e owe a great deal 
fo out deposits '6f salt. jUnder the heavy excise 
(Juty whicji continued till 1828, the production of 
iSalt averaged .about ten million bushels, four-fifths 
pi wKich was exported. In the twenty years fol¬ 
lowing the removal of the dutie^he consumption 
increased flvefqld; and to-day, when every need, 
domestic and manufacturing, has been satisfied, 
t^ere still remains a small maigih forbxpoit. 
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We now turn to ^lose majpr and (jindamental* 
dipartments of modern industiy, the iron,* steel, 
and derivative trades. We saw‘in the lajlP 
chapter their modest beginniSg. 1802, there 
were still onl^ 144 furnaces in England and VVfees; 
and 24 in Scot^anJ, the' average production 
being about a.thousand tonstof pig-iron yearly, 
a maflced advance upon*the fra of wood-fuel, but 
a strange contrast to ths^rodi^us records of 
to-day. Four years l5ter, parliamentary inquiries 
gave an estimated output of 250,000 tons; awl 
the,trade w«.s strong enough*to repel Pitt’s attempt 
• to pu! a tax of £2 a ton'oif pig-iron. Porter cites 
a private estimate acocrding to which Jbe fi^es 
rose to 442,066 tons fn 1828, t* 581,*867 tons in 
1825, 702,584 tons in 1828, 1,000,000 tons in 1881, 
1,500,000 tons in’ T840, and, 2,000,000 tons in 
'1848. These totals will serve to show the rapid 
acceleration of tfee rate of progress during' the 
first half of the century, and of the immense demand 
for material for the most varied kiifd of manu¬ 
facture, from the finest machinery to the roug{iest 
hardware. Th% supply was," apparently, ,at ail 
timies after tjre first years of the centiuyT equ^ ft> 
the home demand; for, after the close Si the great 
war, exportation increased in full propbrtioB, 
rising from g tenth to a quarter of the output ol 
pig and bar iron.^ South Wales and Soifth Stafl^rd-* 
shire were for long the most considerable centres, 
Scotland be^g ajdose competitor, and Shropshire 
and Yorkshire fdUowing far , behind., Sbe&ld, 
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thanks to ^ the many neighbouring water-courses, 
whichT provided power, and the abundant Icteal 
goal supplied, early became prominent in the 
conversion iroif into steel. Most of the metal 
usid ^as imported from ^Sweden; and it was 
reckoned in 1835 that the steel furnaces of the town 
used a hundred thousand tons of coal a year. 
According to Portey, 90G0 tons of steel were then 
made yearly, 8f Mrhicj> a sixth was exported in an 
unwrought form, chiefly to ftie United States. Much 
Htf the remainder was converted into cutlery. 

( Birmingham, .then the “ toy-shop of Europe,” 
as Burke called it, ahd already one of its chief' 
smill-ari^, factorks, was, as it still is, the centre 
of ,a very variouc group of' metal trades classed as 
“ hardware.” Babbage gives a table of Birming¬ 
ham goods to illustrate the falf of prices (varying 
from 40 to 85 per cent.) between 1812 and 1882. 
.They iliclude anvils and awls,*' candlesticks and 
currytcombs, chains, nails, screws, and locks of all 
kinds, fire-irons. Spoons, and stirrups. In many 
of,,the smallware trades, a singular compromise 
tof industry prevailSS whiph Porter’ thus describes: 
“ ^ building, containing a great number of rooms 
of various sizes, is furnished with a steam-engine, 
worl^n^ shafts from which are placed in each 
apartment or workshop, which is likewise furnished 
^rifh a lathe^ benches, and such other conveniences 
as are suite^ td'the various branches of manufacture 
for which the rooms are likely tc^ be n^ded. Whai 
'a yrorldnfm has r^eived an order for the supply of 
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such a quantity of goads as willhccupy bim a week, 
or "a month, or any other givjn time for their 
completion, he ’hires one or mjre of ^hese room^' 
of size and with conveniences Suited,to his parti¬ 
cular wants, atipulatii^ for the use of ascertain' 
amount of steam-)ywer. He 'thus realizes all the 
advantage that would acfompady the possession of 
a steam-engine: and, as’the Jjuildings thus fitted 
up are numerous, the charges aje iSw.” 

Two illustrati5ns may be given of the restrictive 
effect of State policy upop ^industry between the- 
great war find the adoption of,the Free Trade 
’ principle. The duty on gdld and silver articles 
being remitted to foreign traders, fi^ort was 
encouraged, while at home platecF wares took tj^eir 
place, and gave Sheffield a new industry. The 
glass raanufafture alforded’a more signal instance. 
Excessive duties brought it to a stagnant condition 
in the early yeart of the centilry; and (Sie com* 
plicated regulations of the excise effectively pre¬ 
vented technical improvement. * Betwdfen 1801 and 
1888, the population of the countrj- increased.by 
one-half, the amoiAit glas? used by only* one* 
eighth. Indeed, the quantity seems to h|i% 
decidedly declined by comparison with* the years, 
immediately preceding the French wars.*. This 
lamentable fact, so eloquent of the poverty of the 
time, was undonotedly due to the,tariff, wlpch' 
was increased in 179* by one-hSlf,,doubled in 
1812, somewhat ipwered for plate glass in 1819, 
fmd finally remove<f only in 1845,by Peel, who t^^ 
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said* that ‘Jno taaipould co\nbine more objections, 
or be* more at variance nith all sound principles 
pf taxation.*’ One result of itS'- operation had 
been that British® scientists were for long depen- 
deht, f6r instance for optic^ instrument glasses, on 
foreign imports; ariother was that a considerable 
illicit manufacture* of flii\t glass was carried on in 
attics and cellars. 

There was, i#happy/»ontrast to this obscurantism, 
one important vein of sagacity in the tatter days of 
«*he Protectionist epoch. The reasons alleged in 
iavour of prohibiting the export of new machinery 
and, if possible, new<pr'ocesses cje every whit as' 
iip^ressixfe as those adduced in favour of protec¬ 
tive import duties. Nevekheless, the eighteenth 
century restrictions intended to create a monopoly 
of home invention wei-e rapidly abandoned; and 
the export of machinery has ever since been one 
.of the largest and’ most lucrative departments of 
British business. No far-sighted statesmanship 
produced this result, but plain self-interest. Foreign 
visitors were often refused access to mills containing 
aiew ■•machinery ; tEhd attempts Were occasionally 
made to* prevent the emi^ation of specially skilled 
artisans. ' Nevertheless, the factory and railroad 
engiijLfcers of'the Continent—espepially Germany 
' and Bussia—and of America wefe commonly 
tr^ed by, ^ottish and English' managers. “ It 
appears,” a Commons Committee reported in 1824, 
“ that, not-withstandmg the laws^enacted to prevent 
'the seduction of artisans to g6 abroad, many able 
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and intelligent artisan^ have g(^ abroad to riside 
and to exercise their respective ^arts, jfnd that it 
is extremely dUhcuIt, if not impossib4e, by law tO( 
prevent artisans who may be ^ determined from 
going out of t|je country.” In the foTlowing ylar,' 
these laws were repealed. The export of certain 
kinds of maohipery remained .under prohibition 
for m*iy years; but thqre was little difficulty in 
most cases in getting exemption *nder the dis¬ 
cretionary poweK of th# Board of Trade. 

The clash of interests was more apparent thapu 
real. Since .the machine-mSking must evidently 
precedS in their .developfneiit the machine-using 
trades, the would-be exporters had attained a 
strong .influence beford the wouJ4-be ‘prohibiters 
could bring any pressure on Parliament. The whole 
business of productfoti was too prosperdhs to favour 
such a rivalry. Manufactures in other lands were 
undoubtedly benefited; at the worst, that was^ 
only a brief anticipation of the inevitably. On 
the other hand, there was a great immediate profit, 
a long start in the international rrfte. Both the 
manufactures ntaking and those using macjjuneiy; 
were spurred, on; and it was not an evil thing 
that the stimulus was continued in latef years tiy 
foreign competjfion. Meanwhile, Eil^land bccamp 
known throughout the world as the home of inven¬ 
tion, and by her policy drew to herself ^oth brdins 
and the necessary materials which *she did not 
herself produce. 

But the miracle' ef the time was the growth of 
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the textile* trades^^d, especially, of the cotton 
maniitactu^e. In 1785, the import of raw cotton 
^ad amounted to l8 million lbs., most of this being 
^ill used with linjn warp; in 1800, just before 
.Cartwright’s‘power-loom came into use, it was 
56 million lbs. Ducing th/ war, this figure was 
not greatly exceeded; but in -KIT it reached 116 
million lbs.; in another decade, it was doubled; in 
1885, it passe^ 88ff million lbs.; and by 1850 
this prodigious vohim^ of eonsumption was again 
doubled. There is, perhaps, no more significant 
l^enomenon in the • history of Eifjfland. The 
wool trade is not So ea^Iji measured ; but wo khow 
that its progress, considerable as it is, has been 
much sloVer than this. I'he whole increase of 
supplies of raw material in the first third ‘of the 
century is estimated at, 80 per.oent.; and exports 
in that period increased very little. In 1840, 
M'Cullo^h estimate^ the total yalue of woollens 
{>roduced in Great Britain at £21 millions, the 
number of ^mploypes at 332,000; the value of 
cotton goods sproduced he put at £84 millions, 
and tjhe number of jvorkers^ at,abcBit one million. 
^ it ■^eiy our t4sk here tt) trace the development 
of ‘politic^-economic thought, we shfiuld have to 
•show Jhat the optimistic school of Robert Owen 
rhsc Atnaturally from the contempfation of man’s 
, power of exploiting a tropical pro|}uct*as the pessi¬ 
mistic school of, the Rev. T. R. Malthus rose from 
ttie contemplation of the demoralized rural labourer. 
The true synthesis of these things 'was not to 
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come for many years. The tfiSef featftre of, the 
miracle was not an industrial *iact, th» invention 
of machinerj' and powet, but aif agrifultural fact, 
the necessarily greater plentyynd cheapness of 
cotton, a Southern vegetable product, ms coppajed 
with wool, a‘*Northerij animal product, or even 
with linen. The inventors, of course, were quite 
impartial; and,’as an aficient privileged industry, 
the wool trade would have <jad ^he preference, 
were that possib)^. But cotftn rt)se in price during 
the war less than wool; and, afterwards, the 
novel spectqjSle was presented of a trade being able 
to g6t *he whole of its ra\< njateri^ from thousands 
of miles away more cheaply and regularly thqp a 
rival trade which had bt)astcd of4iaving*at its doors 
the bes’t supplies in the world. Vf ool at the end of 
the eighteenth century was niore than twice as dear 
as it had beerrat the beginning. In 1814, the prices 
were nearly identical; but in 1821 wool was Is. 8d., 
and cotton 9jd. per ft.; in 1827 wool was*9d., and 
cotton 6jd.: in 1832 wool was Is., cottoft Bjd. 
The competition was, however, mutually advan¬ 
tageous. English sheep-farmjpg was quickened; 
the yield of native wool* was improved in qtfalit;^ 
and greatly Increased in quantity. 

It is usually taken for granted thjit the ^neral< 
reader has a lufiicient understanding of ^hmiii^ 
and weaving*and»other primary industrial processes 
to enable him to appreciate the qiseffine revolu- 
thm. This seems a rather large assumption in the 
twentieth century,, when the old handicrafts su%- 
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vive«in onTy a few' Jemote comers of the country, 
and when factory labour is So much divided that 
few operatives sed more than one stage of produc¬ 
tion. Let us attepipt very briefly to outline the 
nature pf the great textile transformation. At the 
beginning of the eighteenthp*century,' wool, cotton, 
and flax were still commonly spun by the ancient 
means of distaff and spiAdle. Tfie distaff tfvas a 
stick around ^ne did of which the raw wool, 
already cleaned artd domb«i, was,loosely wound j 
the spindle was a second stick which received the 
ffocculent stuff in the dorm of a contiifjious thread 
ol' yam. This is ina^e .possible by the peculiar 
structure of the fibre : the surface of every hair 
being co\*('i«ed with minute .scales, the hairs inter¬ 
lock when prcsseif together; and, if they have been 
previously reversed, they interlock so strongly 
that they can be draw# through a machine without 
breaking. Holding^ the distaff ^under one arm, 
the spinner coaxed out a thread, and fastened it 
into a'notch in the^ top of the spindle. The right 
hand then setd^he spindle rotating (a ring of stone 
or clay round the jtpper part helping to give a 
^teady^omentum), by a half-throwing, half-turning 
mowement,: and, while the right hadd spun, the 
Jeft WM continually freeing from the distaff a new 
gftpply., As the yarn became suffi&ently twisted 
an«^ drawn out, it was notched a% a flurther point, 
and so on (ilk tjjhe spindle was full. The fir^ im¬ 
provement this primitive labour was the very 
pimple ope of the spinning-wh^,*the spindle being 
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set in a frame, and rotated IV means •of a ^and 
wheel. Then a treadlfe was attSifched toJ;he ^hecl; 
and, toward the end of the eighteenth century, a 
double-spindle'wheel was mo^e, with “ flyers 
or twisting arms attached to 1;he spindles, 
main work was now not the actual spinning, but' 
the feeding of the spindle. 

While the ^Joman, >ln thiS nearly universal 
home industry, produced the» ya^. the man did 
the heavier labour of yeavlng it into cloth. This 
consisted essentially in passing one system of 
threads, called the woof oi weft, alternately under 
and* oyer a transverse system of threads, called tlJe 
warp or web. tlntil about* 1773, linen yam ^was 
always used for the ; only afterwards was 
cotton spun strongly enough to b^ used alone. Jhe 
loom was thus a. {fanie holding a rpw of yams 
(the warp) im such a manngr that certain threads 
could be raised, and others depressed, while a 
shuttle carried the weft-thread throu^ them. 
The process was substantially the same for cloth¬ 
making, and for net- or lace-wbrk, {or* the making 
of fabric of uniform colour, and for pattem-weawing, 
although the loom in the latte* eases was* mo»e 
complicated? Double weaving (KidderminptJr 
carpeting is an example) consisted m weaving 
two webs sifhultancously one above thf •other, 
uid interwdhvi^g the two at intervals so as to 
form a double cloth. After weaving, the doth* 
had to go through thtf “ fulling ” process, in which 
the fibre was beatefi or pressed so that the sedes 
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interlocked closely*,• it was then washed, ** tented ” 
(str^ched)* dressefl^in various manners, and ^as 
at length ready for the dyer, 
c We can now moi;f easily realize what it was that 
Hargreaves, Arkwi^ght, Cartwright, Crompton, and 
'Watt accomplished. _ The spinning-jenny * was a 
simple arrangement by which ^mumber of spindles 
could be kept turning bji a hand’-wheel. 4-1' the 
outset it enabled eight thfeads to be spun as easily 
as one had been ; »latef, it jvas so^uch improved 
that a little girl could work eighty or a hundred 
spindles. The jenny,, however, could not give 
3 um strong enough for ^he longitudinal threads, 
or warp. This deficiency was mA by Arkwright’s 
water-frame, a radically deferent machine, after- 
, wai^is, in improved form, known as the “ thri>stle.” 
This consisted essentially of tw.p pairs of rollers, 
turned by water or stepm power. The lower roller 
of each pair was furrowed or fluted, while the upper 
ones were covered with leather, t'he better to hold 
and draw the raw cotton. Instead of being merely 
compressed,’ tljerefore, as would be the case if 
the,rollers were sniooth, it was ^rawn through 
Ratings, at first at a modorate speed, then, in the 
s^c^nd pair, more rapidly ; and, while the “ sliver ” 
gt “ roving ” was thus being drawn to a thread 
oi the,'desired tenuity, a twist was given to it by 
an adaptation of the spindle and fljrer {brangement. 

* ThoK WM no .lenny in the cnee the nerae ia probnbly a cor* 
nptlon of "engkio.” In the aame w»y, wo have Eli Whitney'i 
cotton '* |in,” or oleoning machine. 
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Crompton’s “ mule ” combined ^Jarts of ihe jenny* 
an^ of the spinning-fmme, and^ differed, from *the 
latter chiefly in the method of twisting and winding 
the thread. Bdth methods continued in use, as^ 
they gave rather different resfclts, Jhe throstle 
yam being of •& closer twist, stronger and mSlre 
even, and thus better !or warps and for thread- 
making, while the “ muse ” gdve a wider range 
of fineness, a softer ‘yarn good for both 
twist and weft^ Throstle 'yfanj <^st more, but 
commanded a better price. The cost of hand-mule 
spinning ledj» after many eljqfts, to the creation of 
the self-acting mule,” patented about 1825 bjt 
Richard Roberts? and further improved by the 
“ quadrant winding mojion ” in 1830. ^ , * 

Meafiwhile, power had been apjdicd to the loom, 
the first successful .experiment being c^ied out in 
1801 with two hundred Moms in Mr Monteith’s 
weaving mill at Pollockshaws, near Glasgow. 
There were then already thirt)f-two steanf-engine^ 
applied to the spinning process in Manchester 
alone. The power-loom made'only^sldw headway 
for many yeare. In 1813, there were belieyed 
to be 2400 in usd iif Englaild ^nd Scotland, ip 
1820 perhaps 15,000, and in 1833, 100,0«0.> Jl*e 
number of the old hand-looms employed in the^ 
cotton manufacture was estimated 1;o be by^weon 
200,000 and 2|P,000 in 1820; and it* rathe! 
increased than diminished between yi«n and 1J84,* 
when evidence was given, beford the Commons 

* BaiuH, Bi^i ol IM CoUm itamjadun. 
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Conjmittee on thf •condition of the weavers, that 
there, were* nearly* 80,000 in’Scotland alone. This 
is a singular fact,* when wfi remember the demand 
lor more weaving* capacity to meet the increase 
of^gpinning,*and tne economy of production with 
the aid of power. Paines ^gives a Manufacturer’s 
estimate that, whereas a very* good adult hand- 
weaver could weave < 100 “ pieces of shirting of a 
certain kind p^ wesk, a *steam-weaver only fifteen 
years old, attending tA^ loc*ns, coi|^d in 1828 weave 
seven .similar pieces, and in 1826 twelve pieces; 
while in 1838 an older man, aided ^y a girl of 
Wvclve years, coald attend four looms, and-w&ave 
eighteen or twenty pieces This was a vast economy, 
but not a«! striking as that effected on the spinning 
side, and the ’necessary improvement of the 
machinery was more slowly reached. The hand- 
weavers made a desperate fight of it. They had 
at first an advantage in being able to make finer 
cloth thhn machinery could produce; and cheap 
yam Was a^ stimulus to them as well as to the 
power-weaversL (there was never too much yam, 
because the surplus was promptly exported). 
For the rest, it s.fas a question of lowering their 
p^aes tilf Jhe bottom point of a barJ subsistence 
jvas touched., During the crisis after the war, 
handw^vers’ wages fell to pittances of from 9 d 
to Is. 4d. per day, of 16 or 18 hogps. *1116 sudden 
and* almost* oomplete stoppage of hand-spinning 
on the intijiduction of iftachinery and steam 
appears, then, to have been’ ^Merciful by com- 
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parison with the slow degraci^lion ofnhe Ijpnd- 
weaver, sinking at every moment ot speaal pressure 
into indescribable misery. Nof waj it only in^ 
England that this effect was produced. Weavers 
all over Europe welcomed the supplies o| chgap^ 
British machine-made ^^am and the consequent 
supersession of^ hh«d-spinning^ wrought no such 
misery as followed thtf, slower establishment of' 
factory weaving. 

As surely as*the dyer’s 'hand shows his trade 
does the technique of every industry, from the 
simplest to Ihe most complex, reflect itself not only 
in thtf individual, but its % collective and sociM, 
character of the workere. The historian of economic 
develojpment is often eompelled to present labour 
in the lump, a disembodied spirit resembling Bone 
of the living labomners we have known in the past 
or present, ifl one place or another. Space forbids 
him to translate his shorthpd back jnto the 
language of real experience: all he can* do is to 
warn his readers from time to time that no •symbol 
can do justice to the infinite variety of human 
beings and their affairs. Wf may illustrate, the 
point by noting the difference between thfe poM 
weaver, whose lot we have just traced, and, the 
poor hosiery knitter referred to in preceding page* 
as a victim of*the disruption and a machineibreakw. 

In the last rtsort, it depends on the difference 
between a dam, and a loop or sjiteh. The eloth 
weaving-frame, or loom, is nearly as old as history, 
- u„.,nr imnlentent of household servitude. The 
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knitting-fi’ame only from 1589, and hand- 

knitting ^ms to be not very much older. The 
difficulty ot mechanically reproducing the variety 
•of movements of ^e housewife’s fingers is evident. 
A.youpg cletgyman of Calverton, Notts, Wm. Lee, 
M.A., solved the problem, rhowever. “ He did not 
attempt to make p seamless stocking, but made a 
flat web of the proper shape, varying in its width 
from calf to ^nkle,''so that when the edges were 
sewn together a pfoperly shaped stocking appeared. 
The machine, a contrivance of wheels and levers, 
required eleven distinfet movements to-be made by 
Che hands and fe’et of the operator, but it achieved 
the, same result as the movements of the human 
hand. Tb obtain this, each of the loops which a 
hand knitter gathers side by side on one or more 
pins, he placed upon the point- df a separate needle 
fixed in the frame, hence the name ‘ frame-work 
knitting.’ ” ‘ Long before the t'me of the great 
textile inventions, this ingenious machine was 
builditfg up an in\portant trade in London and 
Nottingham, consisting not only of stockings but 
brightly coloured piece-goodf to, be cut up for caps, 
Waistcoats, scauVes, glove3, and shirts. By 1740, 
tWe were 10,000 hand-frames at work, and the 
operatives couM live comfortably on half-a-week’s 
Ingest, At first, every frame-owner^ was also a 
^worjeer, though hemight have jouiheymen; and the 
London trad’e,'speaking through its livery company, 

Hwiery Trade,” by Anthony MundeUa! Co-oper^Hve 
W^Muah Amnoi, 1803. ' 
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ev«n in the provinces. It was never, perbftips, a very 
wise control; apd it carried less ^nd Ifss weight in 
Nottinghamshire. At the same^^time, many of tire 
home-workers,^already hit by the agrftrian^ev^u- 
tion, were becoming dependent upon merchants 
and lesser middleinen for the l^re of their frames, 
and r^ere being subject6,d to the competition of 
pauper apprentices who, when*they|grew up, them¬ 
selves necessarily became frame-Kirers. As early as 
1710, there was frame-breaking in London, due to 
the ^surplus»of apprentices,' tfnd to depression from, 
the disuse of brjght coleu)^ and fancy pattemS. 
Merchant employment.constantly increased, af^the 
expense of individual*work. With th^ lapse of 
the old control, quality deteriorated ; and the com¬ 
plaint resounded 'that hopest workmanship had 
become impo'ssible. Wages*fell, and work became 
precarious, while Jaread was rising to famine prices. 
The London company being now powerless to help 
them, the workers founded, in 1776* what was, 
perhaps, the first modem trade unitin. They then 
obtained the mtrodue^ion of« parliamentary 'Bill 
to fix and regulate pay*and fraifte-rents._ Inqui]^ 
showed that the renting system was a means of 
extortion, an^ involved a continual surplus o^ 
productive power which kept many woalSers ht 
starvation point? The Bill was "thrown out; Jiiut* 
after the smashing of a hundred fi^ilic^ in Notting¬ 
ham, a scale of p^ments was agrt^ed to which 
held till the end*of the century. 
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i4|id heie we cojne to the great difference: it 
was aompAratively easy to hitch a steam-engine to 
the loom; ,the knitting-frame repiained a hand 
machine until the paddle of the nineteenth century. 
A^ptjtioni^ were invented; in 1758, Jedidiah 
Strutt patented his attachpent for'making ribbed 
hosiery; in 1764 Jiegan the niodification of Lee’s 
frame on which the mafchine-made lace tsade is 
based. Silk kpittin^ centred in Derby, woollen in 
Leicester, cotton In Nottingham. » The number of 
stocking-frames did not greatly increase till after 
the war. In 1812, there were estifpated to be 
60,000; in 1833,* 33,0(^0,anostly for making cotton 
hosp, engaging 78,000 workers, and a floating 
capital oi more than a mil'ion sterling. The net- 
m^ine, rude as it was, had brought the patentees 
large fortunes; when the parent expired, it was 
simplified and improved, so that tbs output was 
multiplied twelve-^old, and a Quantity formerly 
Valued at £5 could be sold for 2s. 6d. In 1838, it 
was eritima^ed that, the bobbin-net trade embraced 
887 machine tswners, and a capital of nearly two 
nuHions sterling. T}ie net earnings, of male opera- 
fives *^ere said tto averagi 16s., of women 6s., and 
of •hildreiv2s. 6d., a week. 

• The^ hand lace-maker suffered; but the more 
\ppoil«nt occupation of stocking-knilting remained, 
,in Jhe main, as it had been, a dtimestic industry. 
The knitte# ws^ always poor, but he had not to 
wage an impossible battle a^inst a steam-machine; 
while it was limited lu ^nd-labour, the 
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industry pursued a fjiirly evej, development# In 
1804, there was an unsuccessful attem]^ to «vive 
the regulative .powers of the fondon Company. 
Parliament was again asked to s%)press “ spurious ” 
or “ cut-up ” goods, and to fix a mifiimuiy wage., 
The Luddite outrages, (because their authors com¬ 
manded general sjOnpathy, pjoved rather more 
effective. After the repeal of the combination 
laws, the frame-work knitfers’ ^nion gathered 
strength. ThelV were^till dire 'days before them; 
but by the^time a rotary action was given, and 
ste^ power was applied* lo the stocking-frame, 
free trade was apcompli*iag its*beneflcent work; 
and still many years ware to pass ere the ^at body 
of the. trade passed irito the fahjory ^age. That 
the hosiery manufacture thus escaped a degrading 
convulsion must b6 the chiei reason forthe preserva¬ 
tion of a high morale and iiltelligence in its opera¬ 
tives, a fact illustrated in their pioneerjng work 
for industrial conciliation. 

One other among many trades sybsidiary to 
cheap cotton may be here mentioned. Despite 
heavy duties,* the. printing ©f cotton cloths* in¬ 
creased tenfold in the %^t third of the ^ntu^, 
thanks to the substitution of metal cyliislers 
engraved witj^ the pattern, in place of yoodetr 
blocks, and, at a later date, to the introduAion lyf 
multi-colour priRting. 

Something was done^ and more altentpted, during 
the first twenty yeprs of the century to improve 
the now seriouHy inadequate means of travpl. 
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communications, a^d the transport of goods. To 
modem eyes, the fevying of rates at toll-bars seems 
a very crude,»ray hi finding money for road-building; 
but in its time tjte turnpike system, despite un¬ 
sound .fmanfce, inequality of incidence, and various 
abuses, brought with it grpat benefits. The pack- 
horse, the liimbcrjng-waggon," the migrating herd 
of cattle no longer received first consideration. 
Fast coaches parriAl passengem and mails daily 
between the chief' towns ; lighter tyj>es of waggon, 
cart, and carriage followed the tracks firmly laid 
by Telford and Mncatlflm, and, in turn, brought a 
frop of comforlikblc hosfcelrics in their traiif. The 
height of the coach and, turnpike period was 
reached In'1887, 'When tolls yielded a revenue of 
a million and a half sterling. 

At a cost >01 oyer five, millions "sterling, a network 
of 2600 miles of canalschad been created in England, 
with 276 miles in Ireland, and 22^ miles in Scotland, 
during ihe latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The pbrt of London may almost be said to have 
been reconstracted with the opening, in 1800-1, of 
the" Grand Junction and Padejington canals, and 
in l8b2-6 of the West India, London, and East 
j^dia Docks. 

The “ railroad ” was already familiar, and the 
$teant’eoach was an accomplished fact; the steam 
locomotive was ‘Still to come. Wooden rails— 
narrow planks bound by “ sleepers ” at intervals— 
had long bean in use at mine-heads and the water- 
for the easier carriage of heavy goods. The 
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Coalbrookdale works bad begut,to make iron^rails 
in *1767 ; the first iron, tramway' available to the 
public on payment of tolls was oprtied between 
Wandsworth and Croydon in 1^3. In 1811, there 
were 150 mile* of such iron tracks in connection 
with the canals, collieries, and iron-works of South 
Wales. Trevethick’S high-pressure steam loco- 
motiv?, tried at Merthyr Tydfil in 1804, proved 
more expensive than horses- In 1811, Blenkinsop 
«was more succAsful -vflth his cog-whecl and rack 
engine, at ^eeds. Two years later, William 
HedJe^’s “f>uffing Billyand “ Wylam Billy” 
were running at a collier^ near Newcastle; and in 
1814 George Stephcnsoie’s first engine, the “^Blucher,” 
drew a. load of thirty tdns at fourjnilcs’an hour up 
a gradient of 1 in 450. While the experimentar 
period was thus wearing to a close, mhny snorting 
vehicles were carrjdng adventurous passengers 
upon the high reads. In th» early dajai of the 
loeomotive engine, indeed, steam omnibuses were 
crowded; and perhaps it was chiefly the heavy 
turnpike tolls and the resistance of the horse-coach 
proprietors that prsvented them from develop^nj: as 
the motor-bijs has done in our own time., • 
Meantime, steam power was being more e^ily 
applied to wpter carriage. Robert Fultc« had* 
constructed^ small steamer, which beha\%3 very 
indifferently in a trial trip on the Seine in ]803.> 
Napoleon, viewing haughty Albion from his camp 
at Boulogne, prove4 inexplicably, incredibly blind 
to the American* mventor’s blandishments. In 
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180f, Pultons "(iflaremonl,” with an English- 
built ‘engine, cowyed the ^42 miles up the Hudson 
River from New York to Albany in 32 hours—the 
first successful loi^ trip. A steam barge had run 
oi^th» Thames in the first year o^ the century; 
but it waa^ot ufitib 1812 that a regular passenger 
service was started, Henr^ Rdf’s “ Comet,” a boat 
forty feet long and of (our horse-power, Winning 
between Glasgow^ fireenock, and Helensburgh, at 
five miles an hour. In 1815, it paddle-steamer 
built at Glasgow, and brought round by sea, began 
^0 ply on the Thames* from London <to Margate; 
and we soon rea5 thafa“ from the. costliness 6f these 
vessels, ^eir extensive accommodations and splen¬ 
did decorations, ‘they ar«f universally designated 
‘sfeam yachts.’ ” * This was the great time when 
the China blippers could do •at much as 486 sea 
miles in a day’s sail, •thanks to build and rig, and 
not les| to the skill and daring evolved in two 
hundred years of maritime adventure. Science and 
money do not easily overcome such rivalry as this; 
and in 1885 "the estimable Dr Lardner could still 
^de'sc^ibe as “ perfeotly chimerical, us much so as a 
Fwage to the moon,” the voyage from Liverpool 
to* New York by steam which was, 'in fact, made 
threct years later. 

The*reaction after the war affected ^the volume rf 

ri«igh’a Nik oj Ijondon (ISIS), vbece it i> eatliiut«d that 
there were thef 10»000 Hteam-engihee in Great Britain, doing the 
work cd ”225,000 brewers’ heahhf alt horses,” whitdi would have 
lu»»ded l»287,500 acree erf land to {ffovid#tfieai with lubnatwoe. 
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British sea-tra£Sc even more seijously th&n the«war 
itself had done. The registered ^ppin# belonging 
to Great Britaip had bwn doubled between 1788 
and the end of the century, hsiij then risen to 2J 
million tons in 1816, and fell somewhat s^orfa^of 
this figure in 1*820. Except in 1810, 1814-1.'!, and 
1818, foreign trade* varied little^ from the level of 
80 millions of imports ahd 40 millions of exports 
through the two decades. 


V. The Fjrst “ Over-I^rPductiox ” Crisis 
Returning to the course^of^events after Waterloc^ 
we note the alarming appearance of a phenomepon 
which was to become ^ charaoteristic. feature of 
nineteehth-century industrialism,—the wave-like 
movement of econopiic life between extremes of 
“ glut ” and boom,” depression and a fever of 
speculative expansion. Fluctuations, of course, 
there had always \>een; and periodic outlireaks of 
speculative mania had occurred ever since* joint- 
stock-trading had risen to exploit thevwealth of the 
newly discover^ East and West. But, before the 
Industrial Revolution,’there could be nothing likS 
the modem ‘‘ trade crisis,” the special ^feature* of 
which is the trouble variously termed “ over-pro-< 
duction ” or ‘‘^mder-consumption.” Natujal conj 
ditions, social conditions, and State policy all made ^ 
it impossible. Capital, credit, labour? and c»m- 
modities were so limits in supply th»t there was 
little possibility of ^cess power of production, and 
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therefore little sp^lation; and the restrictive 
policy, of the Stat^ made it Still less. Widespread 
famine sometimes* occurred*, and much more often 
n local dearth. Ijjearly everything depended on 
the^roduce «f the land. The failure of a harvest 
might mean terrible, suffering, as ft does amtmg 
the Russian peasantry to-efay, • Even this sort of 
mischief, however,*was of a difffcrent and,.more 
limited kind than it «iow's. The Russian peasant 
suffers not from a simple h^vest fpilure, but from 
the coincidence of a bad crop with a burden of 
taxation proper only to* a sound and',we;dlhy in- 
(testriul State. He has ti; sell his com in a foreign 
market to pay the interest on enormous foreign 
loans ; and he hasito sell at,thc international price, 
whatever it may Be. The small subsistence fanning 
which was the prevalent type m-England until the 
middle of the eigfitcenUi century offered no glorious 
rewards; neither djd it involve^the penalties of 
modem Jigriculture, in which a general famine is 
impossible, but prices, credit, and taxation may at 
any point be tactors as important as the weather. 
Modand’s pictures and the poems, of Gray and 
OoldsftBth may idealize the old mral order; yet 
Ufe significance of this broad fact, tha'c the sturdy 
)reoman and the hardy commoner disappeared, 
living J.he wealthy landlord and tne pauperized 
wage-labourer in their place, cannot be? denied. In 
mdi^ry and I:rade, the transformation gradually 
became s nmeh more coifsiderable affair, and, 
necessarily, in its early stage,°^e gain was least 
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and the loss greatest. It was ^ interval of sljecr 
anaKihy. The old economic ?)tganiz#tion. was 
destroyed; a i^ew organization Vas yot created. 
A magical power of multiplying commodities fell 
into greedy hands, without any social restraijjt. 
The local market was outgrown; so crude were 
banking and transpejit, we can hardly speak of there 
being a national market before the railway era; and 
foreign commerce was chiefly n di^urbing factor, 
leaping fonvard^nd falling backT according to the 
fortunes of the groat war. 

There wa^* therefore, in ttit- early trade crises of 
the cefttury, something ^'il, bcloilging to the olcP 
order, and something which we have only com^ to 
understand in recent years. We may tiken the 
one to an injury, the other to a contagion. More 
depended then thaiv now upon hjmc-agriculture, 
which directly engaged a third of the population, 
and in most years ^ould feed thcjrcmainder also. If 
a crop failed, every humble table in the landlmmedi- 
ately suffered. If the harvest was abundant,* prices 
fell and the farmer gained nothing. The impossible 
ideal of the lanckd classes who ^pminated in the State 
was to maintain scarcity prices in days of plentj< 
Thus, to the’natural fluctuation of cropj,*the king 
irregularity of foreign supplies owing Jo the war, and« 
the terrible weight of taxes, was added the yrtificiitl 
obstruction of the Com Law. Reasonable enter-^ 
prise in farming was killed by this jystSm as surely 
as the consumer was'injured. Manufacture and 
trade partook n<rl«ss, perhaps more, of the nature 
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of gambliog.' In»Ahe new machine industries, 
espeSially, Jthe powlr of production was so much 
enlarged that prices could fall greatly and yet profits 
‘increase. Tfie spi^ of competitive' adventure was 
restrained, however, neither by wise calculation, nor 
'by^socfel pressure. The art of marketing, as we 
now have it, was undreamt oj. All the available 
skill was used in Cheapening processes; tl^e rest 
was left to chance. • AftCr Waterloo, shiploads of 
goods were hurrifed off to the Contine^it and America; 
and no one seems to have been so much surprised 
as the owners to find ^Ijat they could«not be sold 
except at ruinous prices. These are crucial ex^ples 
of the direct economic Siock or injury.* 

Ak exparjence cjired thi^ kind of blunder, the 
secc^nd sort of mtschief, which we have likened to 
a contagion, became more pronounced. The old 
static, localized Iffe wa^ rapidly passing away. The 
great mass of the people had come to depend on 
wages, generally on day wages. They had no other 
resource, no reserve power with which to resist 
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the pressure of competition, exp]^*tation, Or fluctua* 
tion. Merchants and ^lanufactufej's were similarly 
falling subject to forces 'beyond fheir pwn control 
—variations of demand, price, al|i credit. And, in 
aU this, there was a new sensitiveness,»a quieknigss 
of reaction which carried wavep of stimulus or dis¬ 
couragement, alternately, from one trade to another, 
from esid to end,* and from bottom to top, of the 
economic structure. Panic or relation—slow-going 
at first, under cover o4 the foui^cnny newspaper 
stamp, then riding behind Stephenson’s “ Rocket,” 
finally flashylg over land and under sea by the 
electfiffcable : and never lyi jttrmpt, only here and* 
there in some heretical^ brain the vaguest idea^of 
an attempt being some»day macfe, to oollvert the 
Government of the land into a guiding intelligence 
amid the scramble for bread and wealth. We shall 
see trade crises succeeding one another throughout 
the century, developing into ^n irregular cyclic 
movement, extending in scope and complexity 
with the international extension of commerdte and 
the mutual dependence of businesses, and pro¬ 
voking at length a general rjvision of political- 
economic theory. At the outset,‘it is a stftfy of* 
Homeric simjilicity in which everybody, seems*to 
be fighting desperately, and nobody seems to» 
understand why. Certainly not the “ four-ljdttle 
statesmen o^ th# Oligarchy, no*v watching the 
arena with some vague alarm. , • • • 

People were astounde'd that peace did not bn'ng 
immediate prosperity with it; they would have 
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been^till rilore asto|nded if they could have looked 
forwa»d ov%r the. next thirty* years. It is difficult 
even now t^ imagine the’ utter exhaustion and 
derangement prodi|eed by twenty years of warfare 
,coii>cidjpg with radical economic change. Of such 
a diseased condition,.there can be no sudden cure. 
Fifty millions of ^Government' expenditure were 
suddenly cut off; whil^ taxation was reduced 
by seventeen njjlliorfti—a relief urgently necessary, 
which must in time bring a healthy reaction. 
But the first result was seen in the disbandment of 
three hundred thousaftd soldiers and‘sailors, who 
Jwarmed over the country either competing' for 
waf^s with men already ip desperate straits, or 
falling upon the^jloor rates. The whole Western 
woild was pinched. Some day harvests might 
grow more ricjjly for the blood shed on the 
Napoleonic battleficldi, but not yet.' Little more 
than a jjoastal belt of Amcrieg, was under the 
plough. The very fact that England approached 
nearly, in nprmal tipics, to a self-sufficiency of food 
supply made*it difficult in emergency to obtain 
othhr resources; and the rii^ of prices was always 
^uch greater thhn the deficiency of the harvest. 
TOfis, wheat ran up from 52s. 6d. in January 1816 
•to nils, in June 1817. At the former date, rural 
l^oufers were thrown out of employment; at the 
JtatV:r, the acutest distress appiare^ in the in- 
du^riai townt., 

The harvwt of 1816 was one of the worst ever 
known. It was estimated that "a quarter of the 
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agricultural rent of England, s|!ne nin? millions 
sterling, had to be remitted, aill(| thato thiijeen 
thousand persons emigrat’ed. Thele wjyi a general 
withdrawal of credit; and m^y small banks 
failed. Perhaps the worst suffering was in Ii^ 
land, where the peasants we^e eating mustard- 
seed, nettles, and patato-tops. In East Anglia, 
there ware serious riots, with riek- and barn-burning 
—-a new omen. In the Fens, the eultivation of the 
low-lying land was largely abandoned. Gangs of 
discharged labourers made a devastating march on 
Ely ; thirty-iSur of them were sentenced to death, 
and five were actually e.xcsutjd. >n the Midlands, 

there was a recrudescence of the Luddite riots, 

• • 

many lace-frames being, destroyed in th^ Lough¬ 
borough district. The cessation of Governmcait 
orders for small arms was severejy felt in Bir¬ 
mingham, where, out of a population of 84,000, 
about 27,500 were^ receiving parish relief in 1817. 
Brougham told the House of Commons that the 
average wage-rate of a thousand weavers hn<f been 
18s. 3d. a week in 1800, slightly hif^cr in 1802, 
10s. 6d. in 1804 6s. 7d. in 18J8, 5s. 2d. in 1816, 
and “ had now reached tlR fearful point of 4s.»8jd.,' 
from which, when the usual expenses pajef for the 
loom were deducted, there remained po more than 
8s. 8d. to supgoit human life for seven days., lUouf 
could people sustain existence on such a sum ? 
He had been told that halt a poiyid ^f oatmeal 
daily, mixed with a liftle salt and water, consti¬ 
tuted the whole foeckeS many of them. Charity was 
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out of the quesfpn—the case was far beyond 
it.’* ( * * 

Iron furnaces •were blown out, coal-pits closed, 
and factories shu^ A body of unemployed colliei-s 
set out for«London to present a petition and two 
waggons of coal, which they dragged with them, 
to the Regent. They were sfopped by the police, 
and returned peacefully te their bdre homes., Many 
families, forbidden relief‘for lack of a legal “ settle¬ 
ment,” wandekd* about tlje countryside, begging. 
Others were carted thither and hither among the 
fourteen thousand parishes of EnglaitiJ at the cost 
•of the rates, in a mat\ endeavour of each' dis¬ 
trict to throw off all but its own paupers. Irish 
immigraEqn wasi-already .making itself felt. In 
th? report of the* Commons Committee on mendicity 
and vagrancy (1816), we read.of a certain court of 
twenty-four houses n^ar Portman Square, London, 
where seven hundred Irish lived in squalor, distress, 
and profligacy, totally neglected by the parish, 
and banned by their neighbours. The tribe of 
Dick Turpm^ plagued the high-roads no more; 
but l^he city was infpted at this tiipe with thieves, 
the ptlice often, being in (.league with them; and 
do\sered places like Covent Garden were the scenes 
of nightly orgies, in which men and women, boys 
wd Jirls, took part. There is hirdly a ray of 
mason in the sopial prospect. A nfral M.P., Mr 
Cufwen, proposed the abolition of poor rates, and 
the substitu^on of a contributory insurance system 
administered by parochial copomittees. He was 
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laughed out; and, a generation late#, Hajriet 
Martineau thought it “ scarcely necessarjr to dwell 
upon the practical absurdity of this^ ^nevolent 
dream.” The absurd dream hjft been reduced to 
business fact in, our own day. 

VI. Pioneers of HferoRsi 

• 

This black year, 1816, was* the^ year of Cole¬ 
ridge’s Christabd and Hubla Khan, of the third 
canto of Childe Harold, of Scott’s Antiquary and 
Old Mortality. Keats was'Working at Endymion, 
De {)vfincey at the new Cegnan tnetaphysics. IiP 
could hardly be said,of these that they v^ere 
“cradled into poetry by wrong.” Ckdimstance 
puts its stamp even upon genius. In the light 
of the events of the time, the “ Ro^iantic Revival ” 
appears maiirty as an evasion of painful realities, 
an escape from the choice between subservience 
and rebellion, by a flight into the realms of 
the supernatural, the supererqtic, the, barbarian, 
the medieval. In the sensuous riot of The Erl- 
King, my Lord Castlereagh is, forgotten for a few 
moments. The best that can be "said is that* En^ 
land, being less emasculated than the Cqptinenbby 
long warfare, does not sink to the game depth of 
morbidity, ^ut everywhere the Romantifj tnovg,- 
ment is contanfinated with sex license, opium, 
insanity, and suicide. “ My flame i^stilTMarianna,” 
Byron writes from Venice to Thomas«Moore (Dec. 
24 , 1816); and continues: “ And now what 
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axtihou (!oing ? IlTc you not near the Luddites ? 
By the Ltird ! if'there’s a row, but I’ll be among 
ye! How ^o on the weavers—Jhe breakers of 

frames—the Lutherans of politics—the reformers ? 

• 

“ As the Liberty lads o’er the sea 
Bought their freedom, asid cheaply, with blood, 

So we, boys, we ^ ' 

Will die fighting, or Im free. 

And down,with*all kings but King Ludd.” 

So through two more stanzas—“ an amiable chanson 
for you, all imprompW. I have written it princi¬ 
pally to shock your neighbour —, who is alf clergy 
and loyalty, mirth and innocence, milk and water.” 
Shelley, mfloctrjplitcd by hfs father-in-law, (lodwin, 
shbcked his neighbours to better purpose, risking 
his Muse in oiy^bursts which'ebho alternately the 
utopian individualisiA of Political Justice and the 
thunders of Paine’s Rights of ,Man and Age oj 
Reason. 

In commoner soil political ideas were germinating 
that were to'grow strong, and presently to govern 
BAtish life. The propertied and tnling class, by 
irhatever party' names ft called it^lf, was now 
saAirated«with the self-defensive instincts to which 
Burks had given a formal and effective, if not 
exaefty a philosophic, expression, yet the voice 

of, humane sympathy was nevdl quite silenced.* 

• ^ ^ 

^ The protwt of fiords Laudordal^and B<»8lyn against the Act of 
1812 making dlaohine-breaking a caj^Uil offence deserves to he 
quoted: We think it onr duty atrongif end in distinct terms to 
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Some ol the ablest of the Whj^ were developing 
towards what was to* be called* J^ibertHism; and 
an independent school 'of Indi/ulual^st Radicals 
was beginning to gather. In ISJS, Malthus stated 
clearly the doctrine of rent—the surplu# of tlje pijce 
of the produce of land over, cost of production, 
this cost on the wettst land regulating the price of 
the whole suppl'y. In TSIT, in his Principles oj 
Political Economy and Taxation, Ricardo pro¬ 
claimed the tendency otwages to'fafl to subsistence 
level, and laid the basis of the orthodox economics 
of the neaj* future. We‘shall return to these 
thinkers. While they wfol^', thfirc was appear** 
ing in another quarter^the first glimmer of a [eal 
democratic movement* It wasr confusiJd in its 
ideas; ignorant men played hav’oe with its en¬ 
thusiasm ; but it* had two sources of strength. 
Poverty was, •for these pioncars of reform, a fact of 
daily experience, pot an ab.straijtion for theoretical 
analysis. There is, too, something very British 
in their faith, after a lifetime of disajjpoinlment, 
that, with an effort, the State could* be made the 
servant of the ^jeoijle, ^ On wjys and means, they 
were vague and instable. We sfee here, i/T faejf 
in germ, the* mixed elements still reprpsentcch in 
British working-class life by the tra^e unioiu and* 
co-operative societies, the Independent Jteboilf 
reprobate the unpreodBontod folly of attenvptlng to enlighten^the^ 
minds of men in regard to what is beneheial toglhlinselves by in* 
creased severity of punishmeitt; whiUt evei^ sound principic of 
criminal legislation makes ys regard such an addition to the long 
lift eap&tal offences astonislunent and disgust.” 
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Pft(j;y, tie Fabi^ expert, wire-pulling for the 
cominon\leal, thi “ Single Tax ” enthusiast, ‘and* 
even the Syndicalist ’’ advo(^te of “ direct 
action.” Not th#t there was yet any definite pre- 
vkioi^ of Sftcialism, or anything like a philosophy 
of justice by violence. The violence was instinctive, 
driven by despair, though it "proved so contagious 
in the case of the Luddijjh outrages as to suggest to 
alarmed mindj a dlhbolical organization. With the 
definite commencement o4 a popular demand for 
Parliamentary reform, violence subsided. Paine, 
soldier and martyr 6f liberty, had Sied in 1809; 

' but his “ soul was marching on.” It was iftw that 
Cobbett gained his great, vogue. In November 
1816, he boldly ‘reduced the price of his_ Weekly 
Pblitical Register from Is. OJd. for a single octavo 
sheet to 2d., oj 12s. 6d. per hundred copies. The 
Register found its way wherever mUn could read j 
it was^read aloud in village 4;avems and town 
meetings, and continued to be a force till Cobbett’s 
death' in ,1883. 

From this time, the Radical press (aided, from 
1814, by steam printing) bepame the clyef formative 
‘•nflu'encg upon j)opular opinion. Smril groups of 
reformers sprang up all over the country, meeting 
sometimes in Methodist chapels, and requiring a 
iubsihption of a penny per week from their 
members. The leaders were humble men who had 
reieived a liit'e education in Sunday School, and 
some practice in running'local friendly societies. 
Knowing nothing of this wortd, so touchingly 
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revealed to us in the recollectioi^ of the tancajhire 
weaver, Samuel Bamford, the Go^emmeift thought, 
or pretended to, think, that there was.going to be 
m. ’89 in London. Cobbctt wi|s denounced as a 
sedition-monger, even while he was *penn^g Jiiis 
open letter against the Luddites. A House of 
Commons elected b^ some fifteen thousand persons, 
its majority, indeed, apj^oiiitcd by two hundred 
wealthy patrons, the chief of them jnembers of the 
other House, was not likely to g'lve a sympathetic 
ear to the demands of the Hampden Clubs, the Union 
Clubs, the ^pcncean Phil&uthropists, and other 
bodics\)f agitators for anBu^j Parliaments and uni^ 
versal suffrage. Rathe; was it concerned to extgnd 
the game laws, alread}»vcry severe, by ftiaking a 
poacher, or even a suspect, liable to transportation 
for seven years. Canning thanke^ God that the 
House of Conlmons did not rtflcct the popular wiU. 
This superciliousppss of the Oligarchy was not its 
worst fault, or the next twenty years mi^t have 
passed less unhappily. There,was no, organized 
revolutionary movement; but theref was almost 
universal discoaten^. ,Francis^lace, the Informa¬ 
tion Bureau incarnate (ft Hume *and his^ iTadic^f 
friends, declared that the Govenunent.emplo^ed 
agents provocateurs. They admitte;lly emgloyed* 
spies; on tl^ strength of informers’ report# thej 
undoubtedly misfcprcseuted innooent agitation, ^d , 
punished it, as dire conspiracy. , • * • 

The Spenceans, who anticipated Wie agrarian 
doctrine of Henfy* tleorge, “ the poor harmless 
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Spejcean?,” as ^ce called them, “with thrir 
library collsisting^f an old iBible and three or four 
small publifjations, a high'priest under the name of 
librarian, and sonfe forty or fifty followers,” » were 
^ up to obloquy as authors of the Spa Fields riot. 
This was, m fact, a. mob-march from Bermondsey 
to Cheapside, wfipre the deiilonstrators and the 
crazy youngster who le,a them were met/, faced 
and easily dispgrscd: by the Lord Mayor, two friends,’ 
and five constables. The description of the affair 
by a secret Parliamentary Committee as “ a most 
formidable organization of desperate men ” did not 
prevent the Citytloungil,*! week later, from pfetition- 
mg the pirone in favour pf reform, and declaring 
Its gnevSiftes to be “ the natural effect of the rash 
ami ruinous wars, unjustly commmeed and per- 
tmaccously pejsisted in.” The strength of the 
reformers lay m the Gl-repute of the Government 
wau capacity or organization of their own! 
W ith Bamford’s aid, we can see them, the Hampden 
Club of London, ^t one of their meetings in the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern. There is Sir Francis 
^BiJrdett, m the chair, a , little higher than the 
fest, proudly eo'ndescendhig; Major Cartwright, a 
veferan (bald-headed and gentle, he still sits in 
effigy, m Cartwright Gardens, near St Pancras); 
CobWtt, jolly, obstinate, pugnacious, shrewd, the 
sqpreme type of “John BuU'» aii Reformer*}, 


• 0^«m W«lla.; li/t oj Fnnci, flaa, p. 121. 

• Mb. Mitlorif .poke of Cobbett .t thi, time .. ••. toll, .tout man 
Wt and .unburnt, with a bright .mile, ..nU an ait compounded of 
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“ Orator Hunt,” a blustering dema|ogue^ and, 
Iiord Cochrane, unaffectedly c&siial. ‘There is Dr' 
Watson, perhjips a re*al Jacobin; ^nd there aiy 
almost certainly some Government agents in th» 
group. The air is pungent with tdbacce^ smoke,; 
and each man has a pot of porter before him. There 
are motions and hmendments^ and points of order, 
very»naive and harmleSs. * 

But when a missile was throwji at the Regent, 
on his return from apening Parli,ament, and this 
was followed by a foolish attempt to march a body 
of petitioners—the “ Blabketeers,” so called from 
the blankets and knapsacks wh*ich they can-ierP— 
from Manchester to I^andon, all reasonable counsels 
were^ swept aside. 'She Habdis t'oipds Act was 
hastily suspended ; and three Coercion Acts'were 
pressed through, •for tlie prevention of “ seditious ” 
meetings, the punishment ^of attempts to tamper 
with the army,, and the spcgal protection of the 
Regent. On April 1, 1817, at the Leicester Assizes, 
eight men were convicted of Luddite outrages, and 
six were executed a fortnight latA. In June, a 
band of mem, arme^d with, pikes and some old 
guns, marched from Pftitridge tb near Noffingl^m 
under the leadership of a framework-kgitter iftimed 
Brandreth, whose family had recqvcd po<jr relief. 
They were stopped and chased by a party of ioldiejs; 

• • 

• • 

the soldier and the farmer.** Bamford adds that “ he was dressed 
In a blue coat, yellow swonsdown waisto^t, drab kersey smaQ* 
olotbee, and top-boots. was a perfect representative of what ho 
always wished to be,*a« EogUsh gentlemaD farmer." 
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ultimately, •three o^| them were executed, eleven 
were Tlrans^rted.fbr life, and four for fourteen 

i ears, while f^ye wire imprisoned for various terms. 

lOrds Landsdowne,^Erskine, and Holland told the 
pov^mipent plainly that there was no evidence 
of a wide revolutionary spirit, and that the real 
troubles were due to genuine discontent. Romilly 
‘declared his belief that the whole of this “ Derby 
shire insurrection ” was tlie work of Government 
emissaries. Bamfotd was aijrcsted on suspicion of 
high treason, brought to London, examined five 
times before the Privy Council, and then'discharged, 
if State prosceutfon o^ t»enty-four reformers' at 
Yorl^ broke down completcjy. But the Govern¬ 
ment scoreti one point: on March 28, 1818, William 
Cobbett fled to America. During his two years’ 
absence, the agitation collapscih >• 

An access of speculative excitement was now 
taken for a general jrevival of tra^e. Prices, both 
agricultural and industrial, recovered sufficiently 
during 1818^to stimulate enterprise. An interest¬ 
ing sign of this is to be found in a well-organized 
strike of Lancashire ^cotton-spinner^ maintained, 
“b^^subSiriptions and levies >on other trades, for ten 
weelA, but unsuccessful in the end. The relief was 
quickly reflected in Parliamentary and public 
difcussk>{i. Habeas Corpus was restdred. Several 
small measures wesp passed to prevent tW payment 
of wages by * tnjek.” The evil operation of poor- 
law relief in lisu of wages, which we shall consider 
more fully in our next chapter, iwas mooted in 
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reports of a Committee preslSed ovef by Sturges 
Bourne; and, in the follovfipg yAr, a small 
reform was e/fected. ‘Another* Coiqmittee, under 
Brougham, exposed the scandalous lack of popular 
schools, and the abuse of educntibnal ^haqtie^ 
According to Brougham, there were in England 
166,000 children 1» endowed ^chools, and 478,000 
in schools dependent erftircly on the casual support 
of the parents—a total of* 644^000 scholars, or 
one-fourteenth of the^opulatio'n, as compared with 
one-twentieth in Wales, and one-ninth in Scotland 
(where cv<»y parish had at least one school). There 
we*re* also 5100 Sunday gchooRi, having 452,080 
scholars. Out of 1^,000 parishes in England, 
8500 had no school of«any kind? £35,0<R) had been 
spent in 1816 in purchasing the lillgin Marble*. A 
million pounds "was voted in J1818 for building 
churches. The idea of .sp«nding State money on 
instruction for t^e common people was dismissed as 
foolish and dangerous. In vain a few enlightened 
men demanded the restitution of mejneyS left by 
“ pious founders ” for the e^ucatidn of the poor, 
and diverted* or merely stoljn. • 

Taxation remained* inordinately hea'^. ITie 
unredeemed debt stood at 11791 millipns in *1819, 
and the charges, including Sinking Fund,^ at £46 
millions. No Budget could be squared without a 
fresh loan. The resumption of cash paynjentj, 
inevitable as it was, and long ovejdb#, was for long 
after 1819 a serious Uisturbing factor, since debts 
contracted in depj^iated money had to be paid 
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at full value.* To caj^jall, the trade revival suddenly 
ceased.’ Dr(hight the shi*s was followed by 
^agnation an(| a faJS of wages in the towns. Parlia¬ 
ment was at once/inundated with petitions for 
ipcr^sec} comtluties and poor-law reform. Robert 
Owen’s scheme for a, system of farm colonies, 
and his successful emcriment ip- model industrial 
conditions at New Lanark', were much disci^ssed. 
The agitation for paW.iam'-ntary reform sprang up 
with new force, led'at Westipiiister by Lord John 
Russell, and in the North by bodies of men who 
now commonly assumed the name ol^ Radicals. 
Pbr the first time,'-also, ^we; find women partioipat- 
ing yrith men in working-class meetings. Large 
demonstraftons were held djiring the summer in 
Yorkshire, at Glasgow, Stockport, and Birmingham. 
One of them, the occasion of the “ Peterloo 
Massacre,” was to become famous. in history, 
^mford, one of the lesser leaders, prints a convinc¬ 
ing acMtint of what occurred. Full notice had 
been giVen that a county meeting was to be held 
on St Peter’s Field, Manchester, to demand aboli¬ 
tion cof the Com Law and a represeptative House 
of Confinons. No objection was raised. 

In* the hpt, sunny m( -ning of August 16, 1819, 
aontin^nts of quiet men, decently attired in their 
“ Sunday best,” carrying flags and Mure! branches 
*‘ M a token of amity and peace,” well'marshalled, 
with? a few bajuk of music, tramped up to town, 
and took up^their position'in a dense mass, be¬ 
tween fifty and eighty thousand strong, near the 
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“hustings.” There was no jjtterference, so far. 
But a large military farce, including hone artillery, 
had been gathered ; and, directly* the meeting was 
opened, a force of mounted yeomanry (consisting 
chiefly, it was said, of local miinufactufcrs) and 820 
Hussars were launched upon it, the apparent aim 
being to arrest the sjealters. Under this onslaught, 
and iigthe consequent disorder, sl.\ or eight of the de¬ 
monstrators were killed, find Isetween four and five 
hundred were injured.^ The thsnf itself was not 
so bad as the crass stupidity of its authors, and the 
commendayon they received in the highest circles 
Thenews sent a wave of indignatian rolling througli 
the country. Carlyle, looking back to this and like 
events, spoke of “th^ treasury of r^ge burning 
hiddefl or visible, in all hearts eVter since, morp oi 
less perverting th« efforts and aim of all hearts evei 
since.” . , 

“ The worst of it all is,” Sydney Smith thought, 
“ that a considerable portion o*f what these rascal: 
say is so very true.” Earl Fitzwilliam and the 
Duke of Hamilton were mord sympathetic. Ear! 
Grey, Lord Eipkine, and others protested thaf^ the 
PeterleK) meeting * was • perf^tlji legal. But the 
Governmenlfwas deaf to all sense, and sutceed*d*ii 
exciting Parliamentary alarm so far that six sepa- 
rate “ gagging” Acts were rapidly passed, e^ectii^ 
as Sir Jame* Mackintosh said, ap almost complete 
suspension of the Constitution. »She SediCoui 
Meetings Bill limited the right o^ attending meet- 
mgs to local tesi4ebt8, and required a prior notiex 
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signed by .seven Itouseholdt-rs. The Blasphemous 
and 9editi(#.is Libelsuill ena<;ted severe punishment, 
including transportation, for second offences. The 
Misdemeanours Bil^expedited the procedure in such 
cases. Another Act prohibited military training, 
ex^pt •under authority of a magistrate; and the 
Seizure of Arms Act gave potrers of search and arrest. 
Finally, the Newsjftpcr Act rcquiicd the payment 
of stamp duties on ijll thfe cheap, small pamphlets 
which were the® chief means of ventilating public 
opinion at the time. 

On his accession, cprly in 1820,' George IV 
^stifled this Metteniichian programme by reference 
to a “ flagrant and sanguinary conspiracy lately 
detected.’! ^The nearest approach to such a thing 
of ^hich evidente remains Lay in two events far 
removed from each other, wjthout any general 
support, and crude to the point of absurdity in 
design and execution. The first was the Cato Street 
Conspiracy, a wild project to kill the Ministry 
when they were at dinner together. An informer 
revealed thh plot; its existence was known and 
talkfd of in Ministerial circles six weeks beforehand. 
London, howeve,». Was duly ' “ panic-stricken ” 
bf the *' discovery.” ‘ Thistlewood, “the leader, 

* ” Th^ who ar*. old enough to have » dist^ct recoUection of 
tinlM are astonished to think how groat w'ns the panic which 
oould •xist without any^ evidence at all; how prohigioiu were the 
Hadieal forces w^ich wore always heard of, hut never seen; how 
country gentlemen, nv*!! armed, scoured the fields and lanes, and 
met on hmiths, to i^ght the enemy, who never came; and how, even 
fcn the midat cl towns, young kdies curried ^ea,Ty planks and ironing 
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and four others were ^executed!; and persons 

were transported for*life. Ed^qrds, tlie spy, or 
agent provocateur, disappeared, to en^y his pay. 
In the following April, placailis were posted in 
Glasgow announcing a strike; and fbrty pr fifty 
men marched to Kilsyth with the crazy notion of 
seizing the CarrorfJron Worly;. The yeomanry 
dispersed them m the * battle of Bonnymiiir ” ; 
and three of the leaders w'cre t'xcc^ited. The fact 
seems to be that the jjight of the working people 
was too desperate to leave them any energy for 
revolutionai^ plotting. .Sotnc respectable witnesses 
say that the winter had J)cgn ma*rked throughour 
the manufacturing districts by an awful sileece. 
The opening of the Iisdian markets haf! greatly 
stimulated the cotton trade ; anS it had grown 
with especial rapidity in Glasgow, The spinners, 
who were said to number » third of an artisan 
population of 200^000, coidd ju^t make ends meet. 
Weavers’ wages were no more than 5s. ed^ a week 
in 1819. Many families, thrifty and uprjght*(thcre 
was no poor relief for the able-bodied'in Scotland), 
were starving. ,Wa^e.s^in Manchester and Salferd 
ranged from 6s. to 10s. arweek, for a fifteen Hours” 
day. The Yorkshire woollen manufacture haS 
shrunk by one-fifth in two years. A,petition from 
Coventry in 1^0 represented that it had b(com{ 
customary to* ustf roast wheat instead of tea apd , 

bowdi to barrioade windows ip preparation f8r sieges from thou* 
sands of rebels whose footfall was listened for in through tho 
dsTkneat” (Harriet Maetiymi, Hitory oj ike Ptau, i. 319). 
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coffw, anfl prayeaffor protection from the excise 
officers. fVt th^ fcnd of the year, there was some 
improvemcijt, esp’ecially in'the cotton trade. But the 
agricultural ontlo^r.k was as black as ever. Wheat 
v^rjnng’bctween 60s. and 70s.; and, though the 
Com Law had conspicuously failed to prevent a fre¬ 
quent and acute fluctuation of,prices, the m )st vocal 
demand of the farmer waw still fof more prof.ection. 

Amid much puzzlement over these disturbing 
phenomena, one honvictiop was rising clearly and 
strongly in the mind of the more enlightened states¬ 
men : that commerce' and producljon must be 
liberated from'the thousand and one irestrie- 
tivfi laws by which folly and selfish interest had 
encumbered them. The .nature of international 
e^hange was '"more accurately understood than 
hitherto; and, Lord Lansdowoe, in 1820, could 
appreciate as well as another Lord Ajansdowne in 
1918 the mechanism of foreign trade.i The 

• Uterty ^ ‘'■“'ir. l>e ««id, should bo the rule, and restriotion (bo 
Koeptlun. There ought to bo no prohibitory duties as such. The 
Ni^gotion laws should be reUiod; an entire freedom of transit 
tr^e would encourage the warehouse system, and make our porto 
0 depot for foreign nations. Ho showed the absurdity of the pre- 
aforenos. to Canadian .timber, ospeeially satiriiing the argument tb.t 
Oho longer voyage gave us the benefit in freights. “Ha person 

*** oountry, using 

t^oe the number of horses that were at present used, would th« 
.be oohsidered as a recommendation of the new proposal J" Nor 
oould it be said that Russians would not take our manufactures in 
r^um for t^ timber. They took tlfom Indirectly, throm* 
tomany. •• Wlatover we received must be paid for in the prod™ 
^ our land and Ikbour, directly,.or circuitously, H better and 
dieaper materials were imported, both manufacture and ahionine 
would be aUmulated ” (Batuari for 182f>, I, K6). 
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Commons’ Committee then appoi|{ed repotted that 
“all.restriction on traSe, of whil^^oeve# nature, 
was an evil, only to be 'justified *by ^me great 
political expediency ; and, whcre^sueh expediency 
was not clear and manifest, the restriclSon sjjoul(J 
be removed.” A simplification of the hundreds 
of protective statutes and a relaxation of the 
Navigation Laws ‘were specifically recommended. 
Generally, it may be said tliat, from^this time on. 
Protection rested on vested interest and fear of 
economic disturbance, not on any accepted theory. 
In the case ot'manufactures,*which enjoyed an ad 
valorem tariff privilege of f)nj-thir(I or more, the 
defence was becoming very weak ; but, as yet, fejv 
leading men dared to contemplate the abelftion, or 
even an immediate lowering, of the com duties. 
With the tabling of ‘the London, .Glasgow, and 
Manchester petitions, in May •1820, however, the 
principle of Free Tr^de was pl.aced,cffcctively before 
the country. The petition of the London merchants, 
drawn up by Thomas Tooke, author of the Veil" 
known History of Prices, is a pofitical Classic, and 
perhaps the best; of all ^very s^ort statements of 
the case for Free Trade.* Incidentally, we Ifeay 
note the follo>^ing clauses as an answer Jo thole 
who have held that the case was evfr made by 
its advocates to‘depend upon the action of other 
countries: “ 'fhatc nothing would, more tend to 
counteract the commercial hostility • df foreign 
States than the adoptioh of a more enlightened 
and more conciliatoi^* policy on the part of this 
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Gentry? That Iklthough^ as a matter of mere 
diplomacy, it.^y sometimes answer to hold out 
the removal of particular prohibitions or high 
duties as dependng upon corresponding concessions 
•by ether States in our favour, it does not follow 
that we should maintain our restrictions in cases 
where the desired concessiofal^ on their part cannot 
be obtained. Our restfictions would not be the less 
prejudicial to oui' own capital and industry because 
other governments pcrs-'sted in preserving impo¬ 
litic regulations. That, upon the whole, the most 
liberal would prove to be the most politic course on 
such occasions.” 



CHAPTER III 

THE LOWEST DESTII, 1S21-1834 

. . • 

I. fiuRAL England the ’Twenties 

The rural life of England bctwcen.the close of the 
great war and the Poor*Law reform of 1834 was 
markedly different from that j)f either the preceding 
or the, succeefling ages. The comipon lands had 
gone; except in the ncigfihfliirhood of the new 
industrial centres, the colnmoners jvere no^ wagP- 
lahourera on the land, dependent upon the small 
share that fell to them of artifleially high prices, 
or upon parish doles. The ycomait-farmers were 
disappearing under the triple pressure of rent, rates 
and taxes, and vident lluctuatiftns in the* value 
of their crops. To the superficial ohserver,. the 
immanence of an agrarian crisis-was iyt»evident. 
The country was cultivated as it had never been 
before. The great estates of the aristocracy an^thc 
lesser demesnes of the business gentry stietch^ 
far and wide, with new barns, trim hedgPs, clean 
ditches, fat hercU at pasture, root-erdps that‘the 
irrepressible Cobbey;, riding by, hailed as paralales 
of political Radicalism,^ and waving .grain m 

' “ Our syatem of huabandry is Uppity illustrafive of our system 
of poUtios. Our Uum of movement are fair and *8traitforwa/d. 
We destroy all weeds* whirh^like tax-eatora, do nothing but devour 

128 
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to Vhiclf the onff doubt was whether there would 
be a ruiifous aljiAidance. 

This waj the golden age of fox-hunting and game- 
preserving, of the hunting parson and the farming 
pars 9 n. On the main turnpike roads, the stage¬ 
coach and the gentleman’s travelling carriage kept 
up a mild simmj;r of excitoihent; but, in general, 
the village was still self-contained and sslf-sufflc- 
ing. Over it^ three estates—parson, farmers, and 
labourers—the 'squire ^fielded an almost un¬ 
questioned sway. Usually, we may believe, it was 
a good-natured, thOiigh rarely dij enlightened, 
despotism. The sqyire was a man of the J)ast, a 
rflie of the national settlcpient of a eentury earlier, 
untroubled abo'ut religion now that Popery and 
Puritanism were equally impossible, confirmed in 
his Tory instincts by youthful memories of the 
Paris TeiTorists and Napoleon. 'The Oligarchy 
needed him, and ,he felt some glory reflected into his 
corner of the shires from the London salons and 
club's. Orcat as the difference might be in wealth 
and power; he rightly felt himself to be nearer in 
essentials to the Duke, and even to “ the King, 
Cod’ bless him! ” than to the illiterate and de- 
riioralizcd creatures who cowered 'in the shadow 

the eastenanoe that ought to feed the Taiuah’e plants. Our nations 
of swedes and oabbAge.<i present a happy uniformity of enjoymenta 
and of bulk, and not, oa in the bro^-c'vSt system of Corruption, 
We and th' ro ono of enormous size, surrounded by thousands of 
poor, little starVoling things. The Norfolk boys are, therefore, 
rtgl^ in oalung their sweW Radical iwtdu’* {Rural Ridtip j. 
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of Hall and Park. His utmost |,dventui% would b# 
a small imitation of lordly exp^imenls in high 
farming; but yiere were liberal* squijes here and 
there who would try to cat(h%something of the 
easy, common-sensible temper that fli.stinguisljcd 
the protagonists at Westminster, from Walpole to 
Palmerston. Bluff,* iiale, and ^earty, the squire 
thought better ol rats than poachers; he hated, 
because he simply could not co/hpivjiend, any show 
of manly iiule])endencc^ in the ‘ 'eommon people.” 
But he lived and died among his folk ; he was not 
tainted with,<he love of wealth as such ; he thought 
the greatness of England, sf^ll depended upon the’ 
patriarehate of his own diminishing elass. IJro- 
bably he viewed as susjtieiously dk roarni^ t'obbett 
himself the mansions and lodges and suburban 
houses of the “ Sqaiies of ’t'hange ^tlley.” 

The country parson, thanksto the Corn Laws, was 
considerably riset^ from the lo^ly estate of Gold¬ 
smith’s Dr Primrose. A genthman, a magistrate, 
and the squire’s boon companion, his position was 
virtually recognized even by the Nofieoufo’mists, 
until the repeat of the^Tcst a^d Corporation Atts 
in 1828, and the remisval of Romm Catholic 
disabilities in* the following year, mud^ *a semb¬ 
lance of equality among t hristian piyachers. ^ The 
semblance has* never become a reality ofl thi 
English counfrj'sitte ; and, in those days, tithe w^s 
a burden for which there was rargl/ iny sort* of 
compensation. tVhen d’nclosure had ite full effect, 
and rural depopalation began, the parson often 
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liecame all absence tithe-collector.* In August- 
Septcmbe? 182§,* Cobbctt, on one of his rides 
through Wiltshire, looked down,from a hill by 
Heytesbury into Stemereet. “ In looking down this 
v^e,”^e wAte, “ one cannot help being struck with 
the innumerable proofs of a decline in point of 
population. Thei;f are twentjf-four parishes, each 
of which takes a little sCrip aeross the vallfly, and 
runs up through the arable land into the down. 
There are twenty-four parish churches, and there 
ought to be as many parsonage-houses ; but seven 
of these are stated to ht unfit for a person to reside 
'in. Two are gobe ; yiere are no parsonage-houses 
in 4;hose two parishes ; thfre are the sites ; there 
are the globes; Che tithes»rem'iin, and the parson 
saeks the amount of them. The falling down and 
beggary of these parsonage-hotises prove beyond 
all question the decisyed state of the population. 
. . . Twenty one of the twenty-four parishes 
have only 4170 souls, men, women, and children. 
What, I usk for about the thousandth time, what 
were these twenty churches built for? Some of 
them stand within a quarter of a mde of each other. 
Jhey are pretty near as dose to each other as the 
chfirehes 'll London and Westminster are. ... As 
' to thf produqp of this valley, it must be at least ten 
iimeS-as great as its consumption, even if we include 
tlje three towns- that belong to^it. I am sure I 

•“There w»s''a'eejt»in I'rebendery of Winchester who hold two 
netoriei in Kc^t and an advowsoir in Devonshire. One set of his 
pariehioners became anxious as to his whereabouts, and advertised; 
it was then found tliat he had for some timitbeen living in Rome. 



lr ti«dC'y«r(i8,ito feed Ihe whole ht fhe ^pidAtioh 
^&etwe&t 3 r*one parishes. But t£e inffmalsystoa 
csraes it all to be carried away. tNot a bit of good 
beef, at mutton, or veal, and scarcely a\)it offbacdn 
k .left for those who all ’this food and wo<d. 
Ihe .labourers hpe'look as i4 they were half* 
starveA” ‘ *, 

The farmer is the least sj'dipat^etic figure of 
them sJl. Twenty year* of agricultural speculation 
had sapped tjje rough manliness of the type, pro- 
ducii^ a divorce of classes which proved in the end 
to be as injurious to thtf middlemen as to those 
beneath. War prices and protective duties had 
yielded, a margin of patasitic proQt, the most of 
which went to the landlord; but enough was left 
to the farmer to encourage expectations, ambitions, 
and habits that were foredoomed to a bitter punish* 
tnent., For, as hisimost powerful critic said^: “ The 
gay farm-houses with pianos within were not 
improvement*. The pulling-dowp of 200j)00bmall 
fann-houses, and making the inhabitants Supers, 
was not an improvement. Th^ gutting of tlm c6t- 
tagre of thdr, clocks, and brass kettles, and brewj 
ing-tacdde was no improvement,” Above all, the 
fcidnction in th^ number of labourerf^ their vjpges, 
hnd the length of their hiring (now never mon^tharf 
montiis—rfest a “settlement” Ehouid 
Inbdafied} was not the way in whlfctf the 

could be solyea; and the sykem of po^' 
'*»*«; a ee-70. 
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aUb^ances, which bad been; orij^nally cixMes ii#|i 
means of evadiaj^ the ebligation to pay a Hying 
wage, was now, in the dark days of the long 
an insupportable burden. 

■Manket-day in the county town did not suggest 
any such gloomy rcflectioiw as these. Through tlw 
length of the main street, a folly bustle broke the 
sfx-days sleep. In the,'low, crowded shc^s, Jhe 
ladies of squire ,snd {»arson were laying in the week’s 
supplies of grocery, chandlery, drapery, and quack 
medicine. The cobbled streets rattled with the 
wheels of private carriiges bearing glwious crests; 
and postboys tootled the arrival of the “ Ejfpr^ ” 
coach from the nearest city. Now shone the 
merry couhtenan'ces of mtne host of the fJeorge, 
thft Bell, or the Swan, and of his buxom spouse, 
famed artist of sirloin and pasties. Sons and 
daughters, stableboys and maids—every i, 

busy in the kitclsen, or around the overflowing 
board. In the evening, there may be a County 
Ball br a,.Hunt dinner; and then the ladies will 
share, the fun. Thus the gentry kept up their 
■p^. They <»lled it “ keeping ap the County.” 
ii Once,their complacent was broken, as by a 
isilrfcaiiic eruption. The Jaequerie of the 
^ IS much more significant thap the town riots, 
loHoifring the rejection of the Reform jpiU. by whiS 
it, has been somewhat overshadowed. K bwait 
Kim^perheps provoked by an importatlM^ 
labouters, more certainty by the sapmsemion 
hand labour by threshinj^iiiaohiaes. tbt 
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sya^ttcHB at troable yu the deUr^ ^ tla|sten- 

ktten signed “ S'fing '*; *.thm stacics were 
Imined, and •thieshing-maciiines Isroken. Ilbcf 
fever at incendiansm spread r4>idly.^ Within two 
or three weeks, mobs of labourers were Routing* 
the county, levying fopd, and demanding of tiie 
farmers a wage pf 28 . 6 d.^a day,» In November, the 
moveihent extended into Sussex. Except as a 
precedent, “the conduct of (hp peasantry," said, 
the Times, “has bedh admirable. Each parish 
has, generally speaking, risen per se; in many places, 
their proceedings have been managed with astonish^ 
ing coolness and regularity.* . . . Where disorder' 
has occurred, it has arisen from dislikf of Rme 
obnoxious clergyman, *or tithe-man, dr assistant- 
overseer. The tenners universally agreed to their 
demands.”^ They were, indeed,*to some extent 
sympathetic,* as were othet classes. There was 
considerable difficulty in recitiiting spepial con¬ 
stables and yeomanry; the troops were fully occu¬ 
pied in the large towns, and ,could ^ot easUy be 
moved from place to place, even when they could 
be spared. Titus, theJandloi;^, isolated ai^help- 
kks, bowed before the slorm. Deputations, s^ne- 
times headed by a Nonconformist minL^, waited 

• • • 

Thi YiBage Labourer, Ifr and Hn Hammond raglMt th|l 

ilw anoooM oC rfi|pg In Kent and Somoz waa ** due partly, no 
dMbfes to tiM {aet Uiat fmagglil^: waa atilf a <»>iimon praetioa ,ln« 
ikom ooQBtka, and that the agdonltural Uboyim thus found 
aataral leaders.*' It Is posnlfte, also, that an inleGUon may faoTO 
bain brquD^t from Zr^landr vhm the peasantry were famifiar 
•iwij expedM agimi^ leroH, 
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ana tncy promised to 
.Vaiage nw^ftings were held, at which s^ieg' 
•of wages were fixed by agreement. . By the (imd ol 
Noyember. i^rkshfte, Hampshito, and Wiltshire 
•were afeot. Large mobs of labourers, often aocom- = 
panied by small farmers^ went about levying 
contributions from householders, demanding' a 
wage ol two shillings a day^ and, if refused, destroy¬ 
ing the threshing-Aachines. Two workhouses, 
ttore of Selbome and Headley, whose draconian 
regime was notorious, were burned down. 

When the South "Midland counties, from 
Gloucester to Northampton and Buckin'^iiam, 
became affected, ^and the mysterious “ Swing ” 
imned hands with* the equally unknown “ Captain 
LuJd,” the Government took fright. Troops were 
moved into the.disturbed districts; magistrates 
were assured of suppcfrt in any coercive step they 
^d ^e. Lord. Melbourne issued a circular 
foibid^ng the fixing of wages; every kind of meet¬ 
ing was prohibited. The movement collapsed as 
rapidly a« it had arisen. Eight hundred men were 
tri««,;,^and many wqre capitally convicted. Oidy 
fau^were actually executed; hundreds of others 
transported or imprisoned. London recovered 
nWMte panic in time to enjoy ,the Ohriktmwi 
s^vfties; but a plain word of th^TMiws xaM 
Jirem cemamed to some minds;' “Let the 
wiat frovidoice will not suffer 
tji^ppreM thetf fdlow-creatures jrith ii^nmity.*^ 
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• • 

“Oppress ? ” Mere poverty, Iven tjjre extremest, 
does not justify this hard word. But the Times’ 
and the Beformers weiip right; rural England lay 
under an oppr^idn, deliberate and systematic 
debadng to body and mind, and had so lain for 
thirty-five years when the Souther* labourers made 
their last wild fight •for justice. No system of 
oppression i$ quite as simple as it seems ; and this 
ha4 ^veral contributory element;^—^the Com Lav^ 
which forbade cheap footftothe poor; the Combina¬ 
tion Laws, which forbade than to unije foif the 
proteotion of their onfy propertjs; tfie Enclosure 
Laws, which had made them serfs on their fathers’ 
lands, and other works of the borough-mongers’ 
Parliament which, with eyis blind and ears deaf 
to their misery,* enacted such* iniquities ^ these. 
But beyond all in importance was the system, the 
foundation of which we have traced ^o*the Pelican 
Inn, Speenhamiand, of substituting p^ish d<fies 
for a living wsfjje. > 

Hie system had beco^ greatly elaborated'^rlien 
it was ftoally exposed and denounced by*the famous^ 
Poor Law Ccymnission of 1884; and we sMl 
wnibe it as it th^ stood, with the aid of the^p<M 
of' tite Commission, one of the nlost^^markabje'irf 
^;British State documents. Most summaries and; 
hoinmentanes uMn. it written at the time, or 
the fojlowins hart-centurv of laisser-iaire iibendinn.^ 
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do atr injutf/ice to jtg authors* by leaving the im¬ 
pression that the great evil ef the old Poor Law was 
^ “ dangerouS liber^ity,” a “ loose administration,” 
and that the English labourer was a naturally 
‘depravdS being who was, in some mysterious way, 
enabled during the ^t third^.of the nineteenth 
ftntury to exploit the unfortunate ratepayer with 
the aid of tender-h(jarted' magistrates. This is a 
caricature of History. Without idealizing the 
labourer, or defaming the olher and more power¬ 
ful parties to any social arrangement of that 
,>iime, mere probability would indicate, and the 
Report clearly proves, a very different balance of 
responsibilities. 

This, briefly. Was the Poor Law System' forty 
years after the first establishment of allowances 
in aid, or in lieu, of wq^ges. Relief was given both 
in kind and in money. In the former case, the 
subsidy generally fook the form of exemption 
from rates, or payment of rent out of the parish 
fund. Food and clothes were also given. But 
monpy payments were more conunon; and the 
Report describes five' varieties of allowance which 
w&e found to be in operation; 1, relief wildiout 
Jabour j 2, the “ allowance ” method proper; 9, 
the ‘"joundsmen” method; 4, pari^ emplcy- 
ment; and, 5, “ labour-rate ” method. In 

the^Arst of these cases, the family received a daily 

^ Tbejr mm BUbopi of London nad Chotkr, mUi 

IfoMi SinrgM Bonrne* Numq W. S«nio:» Confj Ibibop, Henry 
GnviKr, W. Cbobon, Jeskri TndU, eiid Bdwin CSuwlwiok. 
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or weekly sutor so long as they wt?e in neeti. Some¬ 
times a small bribe was given to^induA thefc to 
remove to anoUjer parisH. It wa*s “ nyre usual to 
give a rather larger weekly sun* and to force the 
applicants to give up a certain portion bf the^r tijne 
by confining them in a ^avel-pit, or in some other 
enclosure, or directihg them to sit at a certain spot, 
and da nothing.’’ The second case is the original 
Speenhamland method of grants in aid of wages. 
In some places, it was r«sorted to'only occasionally. 
Elsewhere, it was systematic, “ forming the law of 
a whole district, sanctioned and enforced by the 
magTsttates, and promulgate in the form of locals 
statutes under the name of scales." The bas^ of 
calculation was the prise of bredd—thasf a single 
woman received from the parish the price of three 
quartern loaves pci'weEk; a man, Iqs wife, and three 
children, the price of eleven loaves per week. Ad¬ 
ditions were made^in case of sickness or other special 
kind of distress. The Chelmsford scale wis based 
on the price of flour per peck; and, as this‘varied 
from Is. 6d. to 7s., the family “ ihak«-up ” or 
“ bread-money#” vqfie^ from 4d. to £1, ll8.#4d. 
a week. It will be seen iSiat tfie iitvitation tS^aud 
WM flagrant, *and not less so the invitati 9 n to ftrge 
families, legitimate or other, for “ Jhe birth of a 
dtild endows^ Ae parent with an allowance, swhaip 
his income.’* Theoretically, the allowance was 
reduced according to the ascertained fttfnings of ^ 
applicant. All the more reason why •the earnings 
should not be ascertained. “ Many of those who 
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at pjuticukr peridifis of the^rear, leodTO wages iiix- 
exceeding the average amount of the earnings at the 
' most industrious *Iabourer, receive also large allow*/ 
anoes from the paWsh. The third variety of relief, 
the “iseundsSnen” system, consisted in “the parish 
paying the occupiers, of property to employ the ap¬ 
plicants for relief ^t a rate of “wages fixed by the 
parish, and depending not "on the services, but on the 
wants, of the applic&nts, the employer being repaid 
out of the poor rate all th/it he advances in wages 
beyond a certain sum. This is the house row, or 
roundsmen, or billet, c& ticket, or sfem system.” 
“That is, the pauper waahired to the farmer at a price, 
and the difference between this price and the scale was 
made up*by the j)4rish. In some places, there were 

regular weekly auctions of unemployed paupers ^_ 

Ihe nearest apj^oach modem England has'made 
to the slave trade. Relief by parish' employment, 
the f ourtt variety, v'as very unusual, only accounting 
in 1882 lor £854,000 of a total poor relief expen* 
ditoK of oyer seven million pounds. The reascm is 
obvious.. Ndt only did the demoralized men object 
to ute^y, organized labour. JJot only was there 
1^0 sjatf ^ual to* the* task'bf organization. As the 
Commissieners plainly say: “Parish'employment 
does ^not afford direct profit to any individual 
tlndef most of the other systems of relief, the imme* 
,difte employers of labour can throw on the parid»,‘» 

• fint StfortoJ Ht Oommiatumatjgr muring into the 

•kManiOftroHMofUefoorLammliii. Bmrint, ISSfi. PJ. 
ail’, tk ®iv 
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part of the wages of tlyir labouleis. prefer, 
theiefore, those modes of relief dOJ; of ^idi they 
can extract prqfit under the mask <jf charity." 
Finally, there was the “ labour-Ate ” system, con¬ 
sisting in “ an agreement among the ratepayan 
that each of them shall gmploy and pay out of hii 
own money a certairPnumber of Jthe labourers whc 
have settlements’in the fjarish, in proportion not 
to his real demand for labour, But Recording to hii 
rental, or his contribution to the rates, or the numbci 
of horses that he keeps for tillage, or the numbei 
of acres he *occupies, or adfcording to some othei 
scale.”* 

Upon the relations of the Poor Law to the helplass 
we nee^ not dwell at t<hy lengtK., Outdoor lelie; 
of the impotent, a subject of anxiety for strid 
administrators at a later date, had not then givei 
rise to any vei^ considerable Ause. The workhoust 
was badly governed; lunatics,* invalids, pn^itutes 
and children were herded promiscuously; and it ii 
evident that the genuine poor paust ha\e sufferei 
by the drain of funds in allowances'to the able 
bodied. The practice.of ad^ng to the ^ow’ 
pension an addition for Her children, and genetdl; 
a huger addition if they were illegitimate, was de 
nounced as mating immorality and idleness., Bu 
the Commissioners reported that “ the alloi^ancc 
to the aged and mflrm are modeaate.” , 

The substantial evil^was not, th&I the lodse 

* An Set «w pMaed in 1 $ 28 , the fint of thn Ui^, to provide io 
AnoHeot pupef InnWA 
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sentiment^ charityVhich it th? aim of inrtructed 
philanthropists t^day to repress. It was some¬ 
thing very f different, very much less innocent, 
something it is oiffy possible to understand if we 
keap ie mind the course of events traced in the 
preceding chapters. -We s^w that the “ Speenham- 
land policy ” had ^ negative 'and a positive side. 
The minimum wage demanded by the more‘intelli¬ 
gent labourers lyas ftfused. Doles were established 
instead, not out of any oveeflowing generosity, but 
because the people—their common rights lost for 
ever, and their village'"industries ruined—were at 
starvation point, and they must have some trifling 
shajpe in the system of loot known as the Com Laws. 
But why Were “ allowances’ ” maintained sq long ? 
WMy were abuses tolerated under which poor relief 
cost over seven millions sterling'in 1832, nearly as 
much as in 1818, when the reaction after the great war 
led to ^e extremsBt distress ? There is no doubt 
about the oppressiveness of the rates. An extreme 
case is cited of a parish in Bucks, where they rose 
from £10-in isoi to £99 in 1816, and £867 in 1882, 
wh^iV^hey “ suddenly ceased in coivsequence of the 
im^ssibjlity of'continuihg their collection, the 
landlords having given up their rents, the farmers 
their,tenancies, and the clergyman his glebe and 
tithes?' The good parson, in facl^ proposed— 
strange idea!—^that the land sliould be handed 
over to the* able-bodied paupers, who, within two 
years, he bdieved, “ would bp able and willing to 
support themselves.” In many districts, farms 
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vrae left tenantless because the rate coul^ not,be 
paid.' Sometimes, the small rate^yer was in a 
position actually less favourable than that of the 
subsidized pauper. The whole s^tem put a pre¬ 
mium upon fraud, perjury, and vicious idlenessi 
And still it was maiptained—not by the votes of 
the men, who had.none, bpt by their masters. A 
Commit^« of the House •of Commons in 1817 
pointed out the gathering evil; an4 by 59 Geo. Ill, 
c. 12, the power of the Inagistrate to order relief 
was somewhat^stricted, and the removal of Irish 
and Scottish paupers, the appointment of repre¬ 
sentative vestries and phi# assistant-overseers, 
and the rating of the owners of small tenements 
were authorized. The assessment diminish^ down 
to 1824—the year -vyhen peaceful combinations fo 
raise wages were first allowed. Then it began to 
rise again; an4 ten years later, the situation was 
so grave that refofm was unavoidable. VVithout 
doubt, the degradation of the labourer had become 
widespread by this time. How could it he other¬ 
wise f A pauper, said the Commissioners* “ has 
all a slave’s security for pubsirftenfe, withouliehis 
liability to punishment. As a single man, 4nde^,a 
his income does not exceed a bare sublistence; 
but he has onlyAo marry, and it increases. §ven 
then, it is unequalito the support of a family; but' 
it rises on the birth of every child! If Jiis famijy 
is numerous, the parish ^comes'his principal 
paymaster. A mw with a wife and sue children, 
entitled according to the setde tp have his wages 
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toa^ ud to 18S."8 wcek,^ in a paridi where the 
wages paid b34 ^individuals do not exceed 10s. <« 
,12s., is alnjost an irresponsible being. All the othw 
cla^ of ^et^ are exposed to the vicissitudes 
of h(^ and fear; he alone has nothing to lose or 
to gain. ... Can we wopder if the uneducated are 
sauced into approving a System which aims its 
allurements at all the weakest parts of theit nature, 
uduA offers mare&ge to the young, security to the 
anxious, ease to the lazy, and impunity to the 
profligate ? ” i 

There is evidence tBat this profligacy was some¬ 
times confused with what we should now‘consider 
legitimate attempts at political agitation; while 
it sometimes .led to riot and a kind of, outrage 
bfctter known in Ireland under the name of “ moon¬ 
lighting.” The Commissioners speak of popular 
discontent in that terrible period being everywhere 
based , upon a Mief that aU men had a ri^t to 
a subsistence—it was, indeed, a belief grounded, 
not in the doctrine of the Chartists or the French 
Revolution, but in the ancient law and custom of 
the^and, only re^tly discarded." In this connec- 
4ipn, several significant references ape made to tlw 
agrarianeriots of 1880. “ The violence of most erf 
the .mobs seems to have arisen fr<fm the idea that 
all their privations arose from tlje cupidity or 
fraud of those Entrusted with tke management of 
the fund provided for the poor. . . . Wherever the 
objects of expectation havp been made 

• JUperi, p. 47.' 
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Vages upon tbe ^ertormaRtie oT wRrfc Have 
been* substituted for eleemosynans |iid, slid thbse 
wages have bee^ allowed to remin jmatter of 
contract, employment has again produced content, 
and kindness become again a source of ^atityde^” 
And, referring to crime in 183P: “Partly under 
the application of foft», but mucl^ more under that 
of bribes, that paroxysm subsided; but what 
m\ist be the state of mind of those who have to 
calculate every winter whether they may expect 
to be the victims of its return ? What would each 
resident in a <fisturbed district then have given to 
have saVed to himself and lys fanlily not merely 
the actual expense, but the anxiety, of that unhappy 
period ? ” » ' ^ * 

Perhaps this appeal to fear exaggerated the facts. 
At the darkest mofnent in the dajkest period of 
the history of‘England, there# was no reason why 
the governing cla^ should stand in awe of the 
poor labourers of the countryside—^until th%y had 
votes, and freedom of movement and combina¬ 
tion. At present, they had neither land,’ noamoney, 
nor arms; they.werg fqrbiddento combine; they 
could not even move front their parish in sea^ o^ 
work without ^sing their “ settlement,” th*e claim 
upon rdief which might be their only^ escape ;from 
starvation; t^ey lost harvesting and other extras 
qjportunities to Dish immigrants on this account 
TIm sturdiest of them were drifting ^dtd the slums 
of the manufacturing \.owns, whither we shall 
Dieaentiv follow ihetn. What nower of intimida- 
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facm left in Ihe ever frabler remnant at Hie 
villag^ where Wellington’s soldiers were borm ill- 
fed, ill-cl(jthed, ill-housed, uneducated, and now 
hopeless and degraded ? Yet some fear there was, 
SPd J'^ell nfight be. 

Of this the evidence leaves no possibility of 
doubt the report of the Foor Law Commission 
alone suffices to establish it: the effective cause 
of the ruin of the English labourer was the rank, 
obstinate, and widespread selfishness of the land- 
holding class and their dependants. Mr and Mrs 
Hammond say of the?-process of enolosure what I 
should rather say of the systematic refusal of a 
living wage which followed, that “the governing 
class killed by this policy the spirit of a race.” 
Aaiy such disruption must work immeasurable havoc; 
and, while the, ablest economists have been belied 
by time, the passage»of generations has but empha¬ 
sised the truth pf the poet’s ^warning that the 
destru^on of “ A bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride,” ipust be an irreparable loss to the nation * 

' Even In 1776, Goldamith saw to Uw heart ol the matter It 
jOewrtei FiJ/-ve. he einga the aad 
fate 6. the emigrant, and .efers psintedly to robbery by enoloaure: 

'* Whore, then, ah ! where shall poverty' reside, 

To ’scape the preeeure of oontiguoxw pride T 
If, to,^ome oommoo’e fenoeleei limits stray’d. 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of weaLh divide, 

And even^he bare>wom common is deny’d. 

If to ^h^ city sped—what waita him there t 
To t»e {RTofasion that hcf must not share, 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combin’d 
To pamper luxury, and thin mayciad.'* 
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it » conceivable tha^ had a|nculturf been re¬ 
settled upon a base of wage-labo^, and* rested on 
it exclusively b.% manufacture has dopp, the rural 
labourer might have climbed ujj to the light like 
the artisan m the towns. Base influences, coasciaus 
and unconscious, personal and of wider range, 
forbade it. “ The ^at* source pf Poor Law mal¬ 
administration,” say the*. Commissioners, “ is the 
desire of many of those who rd^ili^e the distribu¬ 
tion of the parish fund to extract from it a profit to 
themselves.” Thus, ” the employers of paupers 
are attached’to a system Vhich enables them to 
dismiss and resume their labourers according to 
their daily, or even hourly, want of them, to redtice 
wages ^o the minimum, dr even bc!o;v the minimum, 
of what will support an unmarried man, and* to 
throw upon others the payment of apart, frequently 
the greater pdrt, and sometimes almost the whole, 
of the wages actually received iby their labourers. 

. . High rates, too, are a ground for demanding 
an abatement from rent; higfi wagjes .are not.” 
The practice was highly infectious, very few farmers 
having the intelligence or enrage to antWjfete 
recent concisions as to the “economy,of ^oq^ 
wages.” Even when the farmer, being the owner 
of his land, h|d an interest in keeping the .rates 
down, “he ipay be interested in introduciiffe the 
allowance systein into the neighbouring parishes, 
if he can manage, by^ pulling doivn’cottages’or 
other expedients, to, keep down the* number of 
persons hnving '•settlements’ in his own parish. 
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Sevi^ il^nee»*!iave been mentioned to us (d 
parishes ilearly.^populate'd, in which almost- all 
the labour ^ performed by persops settled in the 
nei(dibouring villa^s or towns, drawing from them 
aaallpwancfe the greater part of their subsistence, 
receiving from their, employer not more than half¬ 
wages even in supuner, and -jfmch less in winter, 
and discharged whenever their ’services ore not 
wanted.” Mort landlords, in fact, “ seem to have 
acquired habits oil thinking and feeling and acting 
which unfit them to originate any real or extensive 
amendment.” Of the' lesser interests involved, 
'the owner of jeriy-bujlt eottages who found in the 
parish a generous and safe tenant, the petty shop¬ 
keeper a\id publifcan who attended the vestries to 
vote allowances to their customers and debtors, 
the officials who winked at jobbery and fraud, we 
need say nothing. • 

It is not to be., supposed that these evils Were 
univere^ in rural England. On the other hand, 
they were not limited altogether to the countryside. 
*' In towns,” the Commissioners say, ‘‘ the allowance 
system prevails less, probajjly because the manu- 
Upcturing capitalists” fonfi a small proportion of 
the ratepayers, and cqnsequently have less influence 
in the vestries, than the farmers in country places. 
But e/en in the towns it exists to a very formidable 
dgpee.” Here, os in the country, tfie small riiop- 
keeper mignt gain more from dole-receivers thw 
he lost as ratepayer; and the owner d nnafi 
enttage property mi^t obtain psirish tenants, and. 
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be exempted from ppor-rate. As to«the Ipver 
gredes of manufacture,. the Coimnissioners say: 
“ The object of machinery is to diminish the want 
not only of physical, but of moral antj intellectual 
quahties bn the part of the workman. Judgmftit 
and intelligence a:^ ngt required for processes 
which can be performed only in one mode. Honesty 
is not decessary where all the property is under one 
roof or in one enclosure, and wfiere it is difficult of 
sale. Under such circdmstances, it is not found 
Oiat parish ^assistance nwessarily destroys the 
efflciemcy of‘the manufacturing labourer. Where 
that assistance makes only% part of his income 
and the remainder is derived from piece-prork, his 
employer insists, and sometimes successfully, that 
he shall not earn tl\at remainder but by the great^t 
exertion. (Unlike the farmer) the manufacturer 
who can induce or force otheVs to pay part of the 
wages of his labourers actualfy may be, a pure 
gainer by it; he really can obtain cheap labqjir 
of course, at the cost of other manufaqtuiers, other 
owners of rateable property, and of uftmarried 
labours. Thie argument is illustrated by.pafees 
from the Leicestershire h^ety traSe, ribbon-we^w* 
ing in the villages round Coventry, (he small 
workshops in Birmingham, the clath tra& in 
Devonshire, and, the Nottinghamshire stocking 
manufacture. ,,* 

The Commissioners wpre not reqaired to pursue 
the subject further Jthan this. They could not 
toiesee rw, with*ts(o and a half times the pq>^ 
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tioB ip 190>, agricv^lluiK would maintain only about 
the same number 0 |f persons as in 1881, and a consi(tet> 
, ably smallen number of labourers.*, It is possiWc, 
however, that the indirect effects of village pauperiz- 
' ation have been as grave as its direct results. The 
wage of every man affects^the wage of every other 
man, and the “ man at the* margin ” especially 
influences the whole piwess. The effech upon 
wages at the docls5,*for instance, of a new influx of 
unskilled labour, as after the Irish famines, is very 
evident. It is less often realized that the removal 
^of an element of^stabiliCy in the lowesb wage-strata 
weakens the whole structure, that the degr&dation 
of the humblest clophopper radiates, as it were, a 
wave of degraflation to the highest level, in the 
woild of industry. In no other way can the low¬ 
ness of wages inrmany departments of manufacture 
be accounted for. These businesses represent, as 
compar^ with eaiilier methods of production, enor¬ 
mous .economies. It can be statistically demon¬ 
strated that the reward of capital has increased 
much more considerably than the reward of labour; 
dohbjUess, the consumer ,ha^ also gained very 
Urgely., Labour in indhstry has been affected 

>■ tSS). iEngland <md Wala.) 1801. 
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ingiftbounn . 113,849 • • 125,000 

3frio. Inbouren , 799375 Agnc.Ubouran(nbaaIi)81Z,000 
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adversely in relation, to the other faators by the 
Ifft^ increase of population, sni^hy the competition 
of nations on a lower with those on »higher level > 
-but a more potent influence throughout Western 
Europe in the nineteenth century has been* the 
severance of the country-folk from the soil, their 
desperate flight fo the towns, and their mad destruc¬ 
tion flf one another in tke struggle for bread.* In 
England, this thing need nev^r ,have happened. 
For more than half a century, British manufacturers 
had nothing to fear from foreign competition. 
Pro^gious*profits were made; ,and the nature^ 
increase of population totfld be easily absorbed. 
Yet the almost miraculous economies ol^ machine- 
produftion are only fnicroscopically ’reflected in 
the wages even of skilled artisans; and in* the 
lower levels hunger is always a next-door neighbour. 
The largest single agent inlhis melancholy result 
of a century’s invention and toft is rural de|noraliza- 
tion and the unceasing rural exodus. 

in. Un^Natubai. Histoey of the Suns, 

The outcasts created the SIhm,*the worsf of^e 
disease marls of laisser-faire industrisjism. *The 
disease varies somewhat; but there is a norm most' 
readily to be found, perhaps, in some of th» lessor 
Lancashire factflry centres. Th« town was o^^ 
a sleepy community built around ^a %fliall market- 

* Arnold Toynbee remarks^ boe^Ter, that **tbe efficiency of 
ICti giUh manufacturing lajt^hir is largely due to the very fact that H 

not able to shift 00 to the land** {IuMpal IpS). 

» • 
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placQr on ^'Small river, surrounded by gre&i 
and moorlands. •«immigration, due to enclcKuie 
•and high falming.^had gone on slowly before tbe 
substitution ,of steam for water-power brou^t 
’ thd"f8<ftory in from the lone hillside. Henceforth, 
there is a ceaseless detnandfor w,orkmen’s cottages; 
and, the movement of qggregatann being driven 
by necessity, not choice, they are thrown u{) hap¬ 
hazard, as rapidly, and cheaply, and as near to the 
factory, as possible. Wat&-supply, exigencies of 
transport, and other considerations—among which 
Jhe proximity of the workers’ ghetto,’ the labour 
market, comes to be cfee'of the most important- 
lead to the concentration of factories within the 
same small' area. * 

The town grows, and grows., A rather larger 
type of cottage is built, with cellars which can be 
sub-let to the less forfunate late-comers. There is 
,now no .pretence \^hatever of agarden ”; and 
the “ yard,” if not literally measured, contains a 
very limited .number of feet. Gaps in the grimy 
row of houses are filled up, what had once been 
open*oourts and, tiny squfircs being closed to sUn 
aftdrair, save for covered entries. The spaces are 
further ablareviated; then the narrow lanes be- 
lareen^them disappear, and we hare a region of 
l»ck-to-back cottages, many qjresdy decayed, 
alk,poorly built,' badly supplied with water, iH- 
drai^ or undr&ined, a ready nurseiy for epitkmic 
dvease. In larger towns, these is this variation— 
Qw (building of factories, mark^', docks, and n#. 
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wiqr termini makes 9 centraf residew^ in, time 
leSs desirable for the ^erchai1]:« class. As they 
move out after, fresh air, the helots seine upon their, 
discarded mansions, divide t^em up into one-’ 
room or two-room tenements, and “ pig V there,, 
until dilapidation can np further go. 

Writing in 18|4, Friedrich Engels, in his Condition ^ 
of th^ Working Class, describes a walk through the 
old town of Manchester: “ tipiijg from the Old 
Church to Long Millgnte, the stroller has at once 
a row of olddashioned houses at the right, of which 
not^ one Ites kept its original Jevel; these are 
remnants of pre-manufatturing Manchester, whos?' 
former inhabitants have left the houses, yhich*wete 
not good enough for tl/em, to a peculation strongly 
mixed with Irish ^blood. Here one is in an almost 
undisguised working-men’s quarter, for even the 
shops and lieer-houses harcfly take the trouble to 
exhibit a trifling) degree of cleanliness. Igut this is 
nothing in comparison with the courts a^d lanes 
which lie behind.” , , . 

The view from Ducie Bridge he thus d^ribes:— 

“ At the botfcm flows, or ratlJer etagnatM, th*. frk, a 
narrow, ooal-ljaek, foul-ameUing stream, full of.dibrjg and 
refuse, which it deposits on the shallower right bank. In 
dry weather, a long stream of disgustiijg, blackijh-green" 
dime pools are feft standing on this bank, from th# depths 
of which bnbt>les*of miasmatic gas ponstantly arise, and 
give forth a stench unendurable even oif the bridge forty 
or fifty feet above the surface of the 8tre*m. Above tire 
bridge an tanneries, bonemills, and gasworks, from whit^ 
aQ dreins and reAss find their w^ into the Irk, jrh^ 
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fnrtbjr the contente of aUthe net^bonring nven 
and privies. Below, Ae bridge, yon look upon the pike 
of debris, the refuse, filth, and offtd from the courts on the 
.steep left bank; here (bob house is packed close behind its 
neighteur, and & piece of each is visible, all black, smoky, 
crumoling, ancient, with broken panes and window frames. 
The background is furnished by ojd barrack-like factory 
I buildings. On the lorfbr righf(,bank stands a long row of 
houses and mills; the second house being a ruin wi&ont a 
roof, piled wth d^isrijthe third stands so low that the 
lowest floor is uninhabitable, and therefore without windows 
or doors. Here the background embraces the pauper 
burial-ground, the station tif the Liverpool and Leeds 
^way, and, in thd rear gf f^iis, the Workhouse, .which, 
like a citadel, looks threateningly down, from behind its 
high walls an4 parapets on the \jill-top, upon the working- 
peopje’s quarter befow. . 

Above Ducie Bridge, the left, bank grows mote 
flat and the right l&nk steeper; but the condition of the 
dwellings on both banks |;tow 8 worse rather than better. 
He who ttms to the Isit here from the. main street. Long 
Millgate,_i8 lost; he wanders from one court to another, 
turns countless comers, passes nothing but narrow, filthy 
nooks and ^eyk, until after a few minutes he has lost all 
clue* and knows not whither to turn, fiverywhere half 
or whBSly mined bnildkgs, seine of them actusBy un- 
inlalrited, wMch means a ^at deal here; nwely a wooden 
,or stone floor to be seen in the houses, almost uniformly 
broken,' ill-fitting*window8 and doors, and, a state of filth ! 
BVwywhere heaps of ddbris, refuse, ai},d offal; standing 
poqis for gotten^ and a stench which alone would jj, 
impdwble for a'lmman being in any degree civilised to 
^ in such a district. The neWy-built extension of the 
Mods railway, which crosses the Irk here, ba* swept away. 
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some ni iJiese conrts end^ lanes, laying othei||f completely 
open to view. Immediately undetet^e railway Sridge 
tjiete stands a court, the filth and horrors of which surpass 
dl the others by far, just because itswas hifherto so shut 
off, so secluded that the way to it could not bofomid without 
a good deal of trouble. I should never have discdVereid it 
myself, without the breaks made by the railway, though 1 
thought I knew this whole^ region •thoroughly. Passing 
along a* rough bank, among stakes and washing-lines, one 
penetrates into this chaos of small, fine-sjoried, one-roomed 
huts, in most of which there is no artificial floor; kitchen, 
living and sleeping room all in one. In such a hole, scarcely 
five feet lonf^ by six broad, I •found two beds—and such 
bedsfeads and beds!—which^with a stsSrcase and chimney-^ 
place, exactly filled the room. % several others I found 
absolutely nothing, while the door stood opep, and* the 
inhabitants leaned against it. Everywhtre before the doors 
refuse and ofial; tha,t any sort of pavement lay underneath 
could not be seen but only felt, here and there, with the 
feet. This whole collection of* cattle-sheds for human 
beings was surroundrd, on two sides by houses and a factory, 
and on the third by the river, and beside the nflrrow stair 
up the bank, a narrow doorway alone led out inM another 
almost equally ill-built, ill-kept laUyrinth ef dwellings.” 

Throughout* industrial England such ojjject- 
lessons in djscontent nfet the e^e; and we n^y 
guess how provocatively they worked i« the mind 
of Karl Marjc, vividly conveyed ,by his .friend' 
Engels, and,confinned by Marx’s own expAienots 
in London. Tfiis scene from old Manchester. iSj 
doubtless, an exceptionally black pidtbre, although 
it would be easy to muftiply illustiatiobs as grievous, 
and it may be fiotied that, in the last twenty years 
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of the cei^ury, t^&e still remained m Mwichester 
ten Ihoustod b^ck-to-back liouses which had to be 
closed by jpublic authority as unlit for human 
habitation. Theri are many factors in the creation 
of.sluvis other than the norm&l and general one of 
concentrated industry in an unregulated commu¬ 
nity. Individual weakness and vice weigh heavily 
on both sides of the acc^Vint: the ignorance, shift¬ 
lessness, and yiciOusness of the more degraded 
class of workfolk, for these are attracted to the 
city as well as the honest and vigorous ; the greed 
of rack-renting landlords and usurious money¬ 
lenders; the inclifferefico of Bumble and the'well- 
to-do in general. But it is probably a safe rule to 
minimize all such individual faults when we find 
ouiselves faced by a force of almost universal 
validity, especially when the 'weaknesses of the 
individuals appear to be very largely the fruit of 
this larger infiuenoe. There is abundant evidence 
to 8how^;hat a very great part, perhaps the majority, 
of the working class in the large ports, factory 
towns, and cities lived, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century,, in conditions .of squalor and 
^seryi and that; du'i'ing tSrat period, they received 
littfe he'lp either from the Government or the 
muni,cipalities^ and not much more from private 
^hilaAthropists, towards the betterinent of their 
wjretched homes* 

5^ie case 6f'L()mdon presents some special features, 
apart from sheer magnitude, which distinguish it 
from that of the northern 'factory towns. The 
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Metropolis was no ma|hroom Creation model 
inddstty and commerce^ but a^growtfi of lor 
centuries, proud .and prosperous ages during whic 
the city held its own against* the encroachin 
power of the boldest national soVereigps, • 
veritable City-State, standing out from amon 
the nuscellany of iftere towns.and counties b 
virtue bf its wealth, strength, and self-conftdenci 
its dominating traditions and fiAnlyJheld privilege 
The city government wms not, at the beginning < 
the Industrial ^Revolution, as efficient as it had been 
but jt spokfe for the molt substantial body c 
British citizens, and not sekiom it could interven 
effectually in their defence. London has had shur 
for centuries. In the middle of the.cighteenth cet 
tury, grave disorders were already giving anxiH 
to enlightened magistrates like Sir. John Fielding 
at the beginning of the niifeteenth century, th 
population was larger than that which to-da; 
taxes the abilities of the city councils of Mancheste 
or Glasgow, with all the resources of modem sciene 
at their control. Yet the City Fathers might hav 
risen to their t&sk had it evolved normally. ^,Th' 
pressure of tl)c great war, the rise of Lon^lon fsj 
port, and an unceasing flood of poor immigrant 
created a complex of problems l^ytind their wi 
to control, os ev^n to comprehend. As cobpeti 
live commercialism grew, and set up its sleepipj 
quarters all over the peighbouring Mis, the blc 
civic and communal, spirit faded awjfy, and witj 
it the old governfc^ capacity. 
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TJie all«i elements in Lop.don, though never very 
large in proportirtn to the whole population, have 
always bc«n larger and more varied than those 
of any othfr British city. They have, perhaps, 
altra)* justified themselves ultimately by some 
special contribution to t;he general life; but at 
times they have been a seriou's disturbing influence, 
and the gain of variety, has been commonly offset 
by a loss of social unity. The difficulties of the 
factory town, the port, the market-town—each on 
a vast scale, and with a diversity upequalled else¬ 
where—are herg combined with the toncentration 
of wealth and intelligence due to a national capital. 
The rcj^ons for the trend of poverty to an East 
End and Vealth to a WeSt End are evident. The 
distinction is, however, far frpm being absolute; 
there have been, and still are, slums, with somewhat 
different features, a< either point of the compass. 
The relief, periodfl'aHy necessary, of congestion in 
the centre has too often meant only the transference 
of the evil to a jerry-built suburb. 

The ihain stream of traffic has always run parallel 
with /he river, fror.> the Port, in the east to West- 
•minstei; and the residential districts in the west. 
With the? establishment of railway communications, 
, northward and southward traffic was much stimu- 
'lateJ*. Even in the time of the /iireat Fire, the in¬ 
adequacy , 0 ^ the main arteries was felt; and the 
rejection of the plans of ^ir Christopher Wren and 
Sir John Evelyn for the recqnstruction of the City 
mpst be regarded as an histoAcal calamity. Ever 
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since, the wealthier classes have’ moved\'otitwyd, 
stag^ by stage, followed by a swai^ of poorer folk 
who occupied their abandoned district*. It was 
thus, for instance, that Soho, once a centre of 
fashion, became a chief settlement of poor alicRS 
in the Metropolis. Wherever poverty obstructed 
the main course of tr^c, or jostled too flagrantly 
with wetllth, there was somejiope of public improve¬ 
ment. In the backwaters, and jn,the outlying 
regions, slums grew up without interference. Engels 
quotes some pitiful instances. Of 5366 families 
numbering 26,*830 persons, living in Uie Drury Lane 
region in 1840, three-fifths* had but one room per 
family, and yet paid rents (4s 6d. for a secoiyl-story 
room, 8s. for a garret) Amounting .to if total of 
£40,000. In the aristocratic parish of St GeorgI, 
Hanover Square, a thousand families had but one 
room apiece. In Bethnal Greeh, at the same time, 
according to the Bev. G. Alstonh there were 1400 
houses in a space of less than four hundred yards 
square, and they contained 2795. families of about 
12,000 persons. “ It is nothing unusual to* find a 
man, his wife, foar on fi\se children, and some^piSs 
both grandparents, all in one single room„whefe* 
they eat, sleep, and work. I believe that, before 
the Bishop of London called attention to this most 
poverty-strickep pjirish, people at the West End ' 
knew as little of it as of the savagtes of Australia, 
or the South Sea Isles.” The Tiimes thunderecl 
against'these scandals^ “Let all men'remember 
this,” it cried in '1848, “ that within the most 
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courtly precincts of the riphest city of God’s earth,, 
there may be { 9 Und, night after night, winter'after 
winter, vupmen, young in years, old in sin and 
suffering, outcasts from society, rotting from famme, 
filthy and disease. Let them remember this, and 
learn not to theorise, but to act.” 

There had bean ten Seledt Committees between 
1798 and 1821 to report'on particular imprdvements 
(the Port, the ,r^buil(ling of London Bridge, the 
approaches to the Parliament Houses, and so on); 
and between 1882 and 18.51 about a dozen more 
Committees were appointed for like purposes. But 
the work was dependent upon the revenue'from the 
coal drjties; and, until the Metropolitan Board of 
Works Was set up in 1855, there was no central 
Body to attack the ever-enlarging problem. At 
that time “ districts now connected by broad high¬ 
ways were hindered from easy and direct commu¬ 
nication with ea(ih other by labyrinths of narrow 
and tortuous streets and lanes.” For thirty years 
the BoaTd_.of Works continued, the meagre result 
of its labours being the construction of about 16 
ifiljes of thoroughfare at a net cost of £11,517,000, 
■,apd the re-hoiising of less than ejeven thousand 
ejected 'labourers.* 

Terrible eq)idemics of cholera apd typhus effected 
mofe than Christian Socialist; npvels. Chartist 
.speeches, and newspaper articles—they made the 
tet breach is the lamef-faire doctrine, and pre- 

* London Ooonty Council: Hi$tory OfjMUfdon Btretl ImprovemenUt 
by Percy J. Edwards, p. 1%. 
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sented convincing arguments foV* a nenf kind ot 
action.' The feeble beginiung of national kchoofing 
and factory inspection, cheaper and letter food 
under E^e Trade, railway comlnunications, im¬ 
proved poliee and other municipal services, tbp rise 
of a national health service, the invitation of the 
Colonies—these and other indirect ,agencies wrought 
a great change. It was SI 9 W and partial, because 
the evil constantly grew at one ‘Jjoint while it was 
being reduced at another. Even at the end of 
the century, it could not be said that the duty of 
the nation, represented by the State, in regard to 
the housing of the people had received more than 
tentative recognition. , 

The sjum is as distinctive a monyment of nine¬ 
teenth-century industrialism as any other; and fto 
true history of the British people can be written 
without giving It prominence. • 


TV. The Radicai. Revohmers 

• • * 

When the discredit of the Throne, now occupied 
by a rake, and presently, by a buffoon, had bec^e 
flagrant, the Oligarchy could not long evade 
choice—reform or revolution. In such* a case, 
popular tumult ^oes but give the fin^ touch to a 
process of disintegration. The reign of GEorge* 
IV was full of signs of impending change, of contra; 
dictory acts eloquent of distracted, counsels, add 
an uneasy sense that to-morrow would'be the day 
of reckoning. The* great war was passing into 
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history men'who sustained it were men of the 
past, with no pamprchension of the new problems 
and forces^ Even to carry on the routine of govern¬ 
ment, it was nA-essary to introduce fresh blood. 
Rut the kihd of resistance which men like Eldon 
offered to the rise of Canning, Huskisson, and Peel, 
shows an infatuation of class-pride most unpromising 
for a peaceful future, feel could hardly b« treated 
openly as an adv<titurcr, as the others were, being 
the son of an immensely* wealthy Tory who had 
received a title for his services, and being, besides, 
“ quiet and modest, ntver forgctting»or concealing 
the fact of his origki.’l But, Harriet Martineau 
adds, “ there can be no doubt that, though Mr Peel 
has matiaged t^ic fact with'all prudence and honesty, 
and has long risen above the need of any adven¬ 
titious advantages, he has felt the awkwardness 
of being the son of*a cotton-spinner innumerable 
times in the coume of his carcor. There is some¬ 
thing in the way of his occasionally referring to 
the fact,which shows this.” The reluctance of 
the old .Tones to disfranchize the rotten boroughs, 
thsir reckless resort.to prosqcu^ions/or high treason, 
ge(htion^ blasphVmy, an<f libel, are less significant 
than this.extremity of self-conreit. 

Hviskisson’ji admission, as Ihesid^nt of the Board 
V)f 'Radc, into the Liverpool Cablet, in 1828, 
iparks the first preliminary of their surrender. 
“ Reallj-, tln*s ^ rather too much,” quoth Eldon; 
but rum-.mrS from the London Tavern of the effective 
starting of a national reform'agitation, from the 
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country of Cobbett having got tfie ear ^ the dis¬ 
contented farmers, fromlireland of^beilion, fanfine, 
and typhus, and from Lancashire of strike riots, 
were more alarming then anythii^ the lord Chan¬ 
cellor could soy. Something must be*done.^ TJe 
debt had actually grown by 11 millions since 
Waterloo, and the'interest by,ll7(K),000. Three 
millions of taxes were taken off in 1821; and the 
following three years witnessed' a distinct revival 
of trade and manufacture. Ilu'ski.sson at once 
began the cutting-down of the Navigation Laws, 
which w.as oi/ly to be comi)lcted sixteen years later. 
The atfempt to give Hritish^and Colonial ships a 
monopoly of trade with Asia, Africa, and America, 
commepced by Cromwel!, had, after the ?evolt of 
the American Colonies, led to retaliation, and the 
absurd spectacle of two nearly related countries 
sending their ships each to the other in ballast, 
bringing only return cargoes, an,<J so each doubling 
its costs of carriage. When this anachronNm was 
ended, after the war of 1814, by a mutual "repeal 
of restrictions, Portugal, Holland, and" Prussia de¬ 
manded the same reciprocal facilities, on pah* of 
retaliation if refused. At thi' sam-' time, the in¬ 
crease of the Atlantic trade showed how .Uenefici^ 
a larger measure of freedom must be. Accordingly, 
in 1822 five BiJls were carried relaxing the bowls oi\' 
foreign commerce; and on .lunc 0, 1828, Huskis- 
son introduced his Reciprocity of pilfles Bill, by 
which all duties were to full equally on all ships, 
British or foreign, provided that the countries of 
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their origfjai estabfehed a like equality. The diip- 
owners gAimblqd.; but the measure was quieUy 
justified by, the powth of British shipping. 

Reform petitiofis were presented this year from 
the Cjty of'London, Norfolk, and Yorkshire—the 
last containing the signatures of 17,000 freeholders, 
two-thirds of thojie in the cotinty. Nevertheless, 
Lord John Russell’s reform motion was rejected 
by a three-to-one •■majority in the Commons. A 
relative prosperity and cnlm continued through 
1824; and the session was marked by three notable 
pieces of legislation, rc?pealing the Spitalfields Act, 
the restrictions bn th», emigration of artisalisi and, 
most important of all, the combination laws. 

The Spitalfields episodes illustrates the point of 
view of these early liberationists. They saw two 
obstacles to the growth of the silk manufacture. 
The greater lay in the import duties designed to 
protect the trade .from the competition of French 
goods of lower price and better design. Thanks 
to an inCTcased and improved production of raw 
ulk in India, considerable progress had been made 
of 4ate; and, in 1828, the.vt^ue ai the manufac¬ 
tured'stuffs wah eslimaffed at 10 millions. The 
principa!l>.silk merchants now petitioned for the 
remqval of tlje duties on imported materials, oppos¬ 
ing, however, any interference witk^the duties on 
ijrought silk. <The second obs^ructiran was the 
ahfcient Isvf enipowcring magistrates to fix for the 
Spitalfields “weavers a living wage—the last relic 
of a forgotten economic order.** Huskisson sud he 
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could hardly account {or the existenc^ of sufh a 
statute; and it is manifest tH,it he could not 
understand the petition for its maintenance pre¬ 
sented by Mr T. Fowell Buxton on bel^alf of 11,000 
joumemen weavers. The Commons agreed*tothe 
repeal by a small majority ; but a stronger survival 
of paternalism in tM Upper House was shown by 
the adv^ption of several hostile amendments, and 
the matter dropped. Amid tlie excitements of 
1825, the repeal was quietly earried, without dis¬ 
cussion. Coincidently, the import duties both on raw 
and manufartured silk were’ greatly reduced. This 
approach to Free Trade had both a practical and 
a theoretical value. It took away an, indirect 
bounty..from a small class of capitiilists, and brought 
a health and vigour into the business which pre¬ 
sently raised it above fear of eomj)rtition, and even 
enabled it to export consider&ble quantities of silk 
goods to France. • It had an e\^n more- injportant 
effect in helping to extingriish smuggling, which up 
to this time had cost the countny at lepst a million 
a year in loss of revenue and in naval and coast¬ 
guard expenses;* • • ^ ,* . ■ 

The repeal pf the magisterial power to ftx wags* 
in East London had less practical than theoretical 

» » 

• But from 1827 to 1843, just before the complete abojtion ot 
the duties, half th?silk»good» iini>orU«l from France were smufdjled. 
The consequent loss, either to the revenue (as compared with wh*t 
it would have been had all Imisjrts paid duty;, or to the consumer 
(if the duty had been lowered’ enough to prevonv smuggling), in 
theee seventeen years, ^w^*c.s1imatcd at £38,818,708. CJ. Hirst'» 
Porter , i>. 349. 
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sigiyficanoP. The'system yras already dead; this 
was its burial.. it markf d the complete abandon¬ 
ment by tl»e community of any influence upon the 
remuneration of iSbour; and this full proclamation 
oMaitser jmre may well have had a moral (or im¬ 
moral) effect upon.the employing class. For, of 
two possibilities,, one must •represent the facts. 
Either the old magistepal power tended <to keep 
wages up, in \jhic!l case the weavers were right to 
defend it, and the employers were only seeking to 
force them to accept lower wages; or the magis¬ 
terial power was in abbyance or was ineffective, in 
which case the questbn'was only one of principle, 
ami it fas untrue to say that “ meddling inter¬ 
ference urtder iin antiquated statute ” was driving 
the trade into other districts or abroad. The 
m:igistratcs of.the time were not exactly revolu¬ 
tionary meddlers, nbr were they oVnnipotent ad¬ 
ministrators. We* arc told that weavers’ wages 
in Spitalfields fell from 17s. a week in 1824 to 9s. 
in 1829. . This suggests that the judicial power had 
been efSectivc ; but it could not have long remained. 
In*',a^y ca.se, when it was aboliidied, a class of 
4 U§ticcs, who had been used to exercise a sort of 
arbitral function between employers and employed 
came to an end; and a new magijtracy exercising 
1ittle*power except that of punishmejit arose. The 
weavers now kifew the worst. Human labour was 
to' be bougiit like horse labour, or steam-power, or 
any other c'omraodity, as cheaply as possible. Ten 
yean later, the silk trade had ttansferred itself to 
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the North; and, of ,80,000 operatii^ whci had 
“freely contracted” tbemselve^'into the service 
of 288 mills, one-third were childrci* under thir¬ 
teen years of age, mostly girls; anotljer third were 
“young persons,” mostly girls, under eight*n,^nd 
only 4114, were adult n)en. The manufacture had 
greatly expanded; *the ladies «f the crinoline era 
could “wear two silk dresses where they had only 
been able to afford one. But .what had bceomc 
of the 11,000 SpitalfieWs journeymen ? 

To do the Philosophical Radicals justice, they 
proceeded at once to an attack upon the laws pro¬ 
hibiting labour combinatibnS. We saw in our first 
chapter that, when the destruction of apprentice¬ 
ship apd other remains of the gild system began, 
the creation of trade unionism was inevitable, unless 
the mass of operatives was to sink into virtual 
slavery. There was never * any suggestion that 
combinations of» masters shdtild be forbidden. 
When paternalism was abandoned, the men also 
must be allowed to protect themselves m the only 
possible way, by union. This developiflent^was 
everywhere delayed by^ pathetically futile.efforts 
to recover tip: meagre defence of legal apprentic*- 
ship and magisterial arbitration. It w'as power¬ 
fully obstructed by the Act of 1T99, expre-ssl^ 
penalizing all,ass,ociations—a measure of alarm due 
in part to the rapid growth of trade upipnism in J.he 
Laneashire and Yorkshire textile rtrades—and by 
the merciless punishment of strike committees. 
This is the real 6ri^n of the copspir.ative element 
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whicji marlftd the dcmocratjp movement of the next 
generation. Skiljpd han^jeraftsmen were not •yet 
numerous c»ough to be lightly flouted ; but in the 
textile and other routine trades—where hand- 
workMs, with their old domestic tools, were pitted 
against the factory machine, and women and 
children against tfnen—the $ipirit of greed was 
unrestrained. Hume aivl his friends woulck hardly 
have been ablfi t,o*man(ruvTe through Parliament 
in 1824 the repeal of the •ombination laws had it 
not been a postulate of their own economic doctrine 
that neither by,combination nor in any other way 
could labour secure f# higher wage than the play 
of •natuijil forces gave it. Even so, the majority 
rejicntcd df its good dce(. in the following year; 
and, on Huskisson’s initiative, the Act was modified 
BO as to penalise association for any but the most 
peaceful kind of bargaining ns to wiVges and hours 
of labopr. A subfitantial gain was left, however; 
and, Jrom this point, trade unionism must be 
wiitchcd os one of J.he rising powers in the national 
life. 

Hh^ second grcat<a)mmca'iaj crisie of the century, 
ihi^t of ,182.5, ilfustralcs file economic principles of 
which we spoke in connection with the first; and 
,even more signally docs it exhibit Jhe demoralizing 
Vonsetiucnces upon the more comfprtable classes 
«f the loss ^of long prevalent social faith, the 
breakdown ofrfme principle of cohesion in society 
before another can be established in its stead. 
The Christian settlement oJ‘Western Europe in 
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the later Middle Ages embodied, howeVr crudely, 
an 'essential principle of humaif, government. It 
recognized the all-importance of ^economic acts and 
motives; and, by its faith and its law, it set, or 
sought to set, bounds upon the lusts of greed «nd 
arbitrary power. Alfhojigh the learned rakes of 
the Restoration Ijad ^ot men to faugh at the super- 
stition^f of what they called the “ Dark Ages,” it 
was a gentle laugh, not yet tlie.lepr of awakened 
avarice. It is not the eighteenth century, but this 
second deeadp of the nineteenth — the interval 
between the’fanatical careers of Jpanna Southeott 
and Edward Irving, the flay of the bodysnatehers 
and the treadmill—that witnesses the CjClipse? of 
faith, and all of morafs that rests ofi faith, in 
England. What would More and Erasmus have 
said to a prophecy that, in three centuries, the 
humanism of the Reformat ioh would have degene¬ 
rated into a doctrine that refbrmcrs should rest 
content while men and women, boys anc} girls, 
are being bought in the market-plaee like pigs of 
iron or bales of cotton ? Let us stomach the un¬ 
comfortable tmth thah as the- days of persecution 
are those of (feepest conviction, so the mer).wh(\tnD 
easily flatter themselves upon their enlightenment 
and liberalism .may b<- ministering to license and 
abetting tyranny. In the Tory factory reformerti 
and Radical Com Law abolitionksts, \Jne twentieth-, 
century student finds a sjtrangc confusion of tongues. 
The Individualists of, the Chair did, indeed, reach a 
logical consistency,' by purging^ their vulumii]ous 
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writings trace’ of the jeal life that throbbed 
around them. did, these ingenious ahd 

amiable anajchists, the most influential of all the 
Utopians known to* history, come to wield so large 
an irJijence, \o dominate the thought of the next 
generation ? Of their personal virtues there can 
be no question; but of most bf their disciples we 
may safely reply; For tlje same reason that their 
opponents mainfaipSd the Corn Laws and pauper 
allowances-because it paid.# The Manchester men 
were perfectly familiar with the view, frr.m Ducie 
Bridge, and with, worse Things still. Hiey took a 
very mundane view of^he Utilitarian philosophy; 
and .they were too numerous to feel any shame. 
So deep and universal was" the confidenee that it 
would pay, that the havoc of 1825 was soon for¬ 
gotten ; and the very masculine Miss Martineau, 
telling the tale twenty years later,' could shed 
tears over the victims of the distarbance, and yet 
discover not an inkling of its real signifleanee. 

Schemcrj and dreamers conspired to blow this 
gigantic bubble. Companies were formed helter- 
skeltft for the exploitation /)f .ideas? some sound 
et\(;ugh, some purely fantastie. Legends of El 
Dorado glorified the new-won independence of 
*South Americiv; and in four montl^ ten millions 
sterling was shipped thither in coin, or bullion. 
Millers were sent out to the Andes, and milkmaids 
to fhe pampas;. the Birnungham merchants, in 
their eagerness to be first in the market, exported 
skates and warming-pans to Rio'dd Janeiro. Such 
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was the outer fringe o{ the mania of Speculation. 
The home market was, flooded* with the paper 
money of the provincial banks; and^ up to the 
height of the crisis, the Bank of England continued 
to issue its notes freely. The lowness of the wite 
of interest favoured borrowing and gambling with 
borrowed money. Vrom the Ministers at West¬ 
minster* down to the little shopkeepers and their 
wives, everyone seems to have'spcpumbed to the 
fever. During the yeair, 286 private Acts were 
allowed by the House of Commons for the estab¬ 
lishment of shipping, canai; mining, gas, railroad, 
banking, and insurance concsms. In Macclesfield, 
newspaper advertisements aimounced th^t there 
were “.wanted immedihtely from. foUr to five 
thousand persons, from seven to twenty years'of 
age, to be employed in the thro\wng and manu¬ 
facturing of silk.” But the* imagined gold and 
silver, pearls and* precious stohes, of the South 
shone more entrancingly than any industri^,cnter- 
prise ; and it was reckoned that, in 1824 and 1825, 
no less than 86 millions of foreign loans were 
floated. • * 

The crash cfime in Dect mber. The bankers ftrs* 
felt the pressure, then the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, then the people at large, fear deepening, 
as failure followed failure, into widening disorder^ 
and. finally into headlong panic? six weeka 
more than sixty banks failed. Credit was almost 
extinct; and, in face of a glut of unsaleable goods, 
works of all kinds* were closed. This time, Jhe 
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middle claims shard! with the workers the suffering 

of bfoken hearts jind ruined homes; and, if they 
did not so often feel the pain of actual starvation, 
they had t^eir cAvn peculiar ignominies of the 
usufisr, and ‘ the hankniptcy court. The first 
rioting in the North occurred at Sunderland in 
August, when the .sjjldiery wcr« brought out against 
a body of seamen on strike, who had attacked 
what would now be called a “ blackleg ” crew. 
Five persons were killed in this melee. Much more 
serious conllicts occurred in Lancashire during the 
following spring. Mobs of hungry' eut-o’-works 
marched from town tcitown, looting b.ikcrs* shop,s 
destroying nuichinery (in one day every power- 
loom in fko Ulafkburn district was smashed^, firing 
mills, and meeting the attack of the troops with 
scythes, hamm<;rs, roiighlj- made pikes, and old 
muskets loaded withr marbles. In 'Gla.sgow and 
Dublin, Trowbridge; Carlisle, Noiv ieh, and Bethnal 
Green, there were less serious outbreaks. 

The 'Government^ sat with folded arms through 
the mail) period of this social convulsion, declaring 
thalf it could do ^nothing. At bi.st, influential 
Hjeetings of financifrs vfere held to procure a 
voluntary restoration of credit. The'Mint was set 
“ ko work coinii|g sovereigns ; the small-note currency 
of the banks was prohibited ; ancl the Bank of 
, tjngland offered advances on deposits of merchants’ 
gohds. A Vjuaptity of com in bond in the ports 
was liberated ; and, after' the severe drought of 
1826, free import of oats, rye,' beans, and peas was 
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allowed. The Colonial, Office now begfch to assist 
emigration. In 1820, 19,000 Esglish folk had 
sought happier homes oversea, in tlje following 
year 13,000 ; in the prosperity (ft 1824 the number 
fell to 8,000; in the despair of 1826 it los^to 
14,000, and probably it would have risen much 
higher if shipping^ fa’dlities had been adequate. 

It has been estimated’.that the crisis cost the 
nation a hundred millions stcrlifig. , The figure has 
no statistical value; but it serves to remind us 
that, amid the miseries of the decade following the 
great war, tile remissions of taxation and the growth 
of industry and trade had e«abied the middle and 
upper classes to save money, as well as to enlarge 
their hpuses and shops, *their factories an^ estates. 
Manchester and Livcrgiool, Leeds, Hirmingham, find 
other cities expanded greatly in this period. 

The paving' and lighting (»t streets began; sub¬ 
urban villadom was founded ; ami the fishing villages 
of Kent and Sussex found that the bathing-van 
and the lodging-house might ,bc more, lucrative 
than the smugglers’ yawl. Even in the, smaller 
farm-houses, » conteraporaiy', tells us, “ cui^jets, 
china plates, ^nd glasses,’ are to be seen, instead rjf 
stone floors, trenchers, and drinking horns.” The 
savings-banks, opened in 1818, were,making good 
progress. TJie London Mechanics’ Institute, 
founded in 1823, had over a thousand subscribers,, 
and was being copied by a number of northern 
towns. The great modem clubs were rising in 
London; the parks, markets, and streets were 
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beings improved; and the , Thames Tunnel was 
projected. Man-tmps and spring-guns were still 
legal (until V127), and here and there a lad’s body 
swung on the gibljet over a cowed country-side. 
But^ondon \jniversity, founded in 1885, and the 
Society for Promoting the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, founded in the samt year by Brougham 
and Lord John Russell,,'gave happier auguries; 
and voices like ^hf^t *of Dr Arnold began to call for 
a humaner order. 

The crisis of 1825 arrested this progress, and 
made of many improvedients so many'pledges for 
future redemption. But *it effected a clearance, 
and it acted as a warning. Many a man accustomed 
to wealth axid privilege leatned in misfortupe the 
virthe and need of reform. The liberalism of the 
Ministry, the disappearance of the Duke of York 
and of George IV, the more frequerit opposition 
of Commons and Lords, the removal of Catholic 
and Nonconformist disabilities, the slight modifica¬ 
tion of thq Com Law by Wellington’s sliding-scale 
in 1828, the stir of the French Revolution, and the 
openfog of the Liverpool-Manfhestcr railway, to ' 
winqh Huskisson’s death 'gave tragic colour, in 
1880—these appear now as so many links in a 
chain of prepiaration for the crucial struggle in 
^ch Mie Oligarchy was at length overthrown. 

, ^Before that year was out. Lord John Russell’s 
Reform Bill had been carried through the Commons, 
and its rejection by a majonty of 41 Peers had led 
to fresh disturbance. We have* already spoken cf 
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the rismg of the agricultijral labourers in "the South, 
and Its suppression. Th^ agitation in the towns 
could not be suppressed. After the destruction of 
Nottingham Castle, and the breaWg open of the 
prisons in Bristol and other places, a proclaiDAtiwi 
was issued declaring the political unions illegal. It 
had no effect; and the failure of the Government’s 
action against Cohbett fo5; inflammatory writing 
exhibited the impotence of law fvhe^ it challenges 
the anger of a nation. A carnival of outrage and 
coercion in Ireland, and a fearful visitation of 
Asiatic cholera, deepened thi gloom_ of the winter. 
At length, the cry, “ To stop the Duke, go for gold,” 
having resulted in £1,800,000 being withdrawn from 
the Ban|: of England in three days-jand’ the King 
having consented to create Peers if necessary—the 
Bill was swallowed by the Upper House, in June 
1882. It disfi'anchised 56 nemination boroughs, 
containing less than two thousand inhabitants, 
which had returned 111 Members, and took away 
one Member from 30 others, and two from Holcombe 
Regis and Weymouth, thus vacating 14J^ seats. 
Sixty-five Members ,weje giveij to the counijes, 
two each to Manchester, Leedt, Birmingham, and 
nineteen large’ towns, including the metropolitan 
districts, and one each to 21 other towns hitherto 
unrepresented.^ The reformers had demanded aduH 
suffrage ; they got nothing of the kind. In the 
counties, copyholders and leaseholders’ for years 
were added as voters to’ the iOs. freeholders, and 
tenants-at-will paying'£50 a year received the vote. 
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In yie towfts, a £10 household franchise was estab¬ 
lished, and the* .toting rights of freeholders -frere 
restricted. •. By supplementary Acts, the Scottish 
representatipn was increased from 4,5 to 53 Members 
(3(rfol' counties, 23 for burghs), and the Irish from 
100 to 105, with franehiije changes similar to the 
English. • ‘ 

The power of the landed Oligarchy was'broken, 
but it remained. very influential in political, and 
supreme in social, life. • Parliament was now 
dominated by the middle class; jew industrial 
and no agricultural labourers receivtid the vote. 
A great change had beert made, but so tardily that 
more mpst soon follow. 


V. TiIFj llAtl.WAY AND STEAMSHIP 

The opening of the*St,ockton and Darlington rail¬ 
way, fqur years jtfter its authofization by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1821, was a very modest inauguration of a 
new economic era. A signalman riding on horse¬ 
back ill front of the engine represents for us the 
fears ,of the time:' ^yet ^o'dr-aw if'load of ninety 
tons in ,'hirt,y-four waggons at a rate, of fourteen to 
fifteen miles an hour was a prodigious feat. It 
.was immediately reflected in freight charges, and 
Indirectly in prices; thus, the jiriee of coals at 
4)_arUngton,ffll fl-om 18s. to 8s. Cd. a ton. In 1826, 
railway building was beggn in Scotland, with the 
Monklands line. In 1829, ap English-built engine 
w^s rumiing in the I'nited !StMes, and, in the 
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following year, the evolution 'of th^ 'American 
locomotive commenced. .The last, doubts of the 
commercial value of the new transport-power were 
removed when, at the opening of the Liverpool- 
Manchester line in 1830, Stephenson’s “ Ro^kat ” 
drew a load of thirteen tons a dLstance of thirty-five 
miles in forty-eight mfmites. Thi‘ principal feature 
of this,*the first high-spcfd locomotive, was the 
improved stcam-bla.st for inerehsjng the draft in 
the fumnee, so making» a smaller boiler possible. 
Progress in the mumfacture of steel has brought 
in its train many improvefhents in construction. 
But essentially the steam*cii^inc of to-day is the 
steam-engine of Watt and Stephenson ; and, when 
the bes^. engineers have’done their .best*, the rail¬ 
way locomotive remains the least elllcient, by waStc 
of fuel and meehanieal impcrtcelion, of all steam- 
engines. ' ■ 

The rate of extarsion of British railways may be 
thus shown: 

1840 miles 1,331 1880' miles 17,985 

1850 „ G,(>35 1890 „ 2(1,07S? 

1860 10,410' 1900 „ 21,855 

1870 t, 15,310 1909 „ 23,264- 

1909—Authorised Capital, £1,403,000,000. 

In the United States, building proceeded vTith a’ 
more reckless rapidity; the mileage in 1900 was , 
198,964. Railway construction began in Canada 
and in Asia in 1853, and at the Cape in 1860. There 
were in 1907, not counting tramways, 601,808 miles 
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of railway in the world, ,inore than half being in 
America, and .lyss than, a third in Europe.' The 
difierencc pf methods and conditions of construction 
is indicated by tfie fact that the paid-up capital per 
mile an 1908 was £33,338 in the United Kingdom, 
and only £10,872 in the United States. 

The steamshipi advanced Uep by step with the 
land locomotive, and it js to their co-operation that 
the vast growrth, df world-commerce is largely due. 
In 1820, the “ Aaron Manby ” made the voyage 
from London up the Seine to Paris,without break¬ 
ing cargo ; in 1882 the“‘ Elburkah,” aU iron steamer 
of Liverpool, twice lascended the Niger; and in 
1888 the “ Great Western ” and “ Sirius ” crossed 
the Atlantic, in 18 and IS days respectively. The 
eftrlicst steam vessels, whether for river or ocean 
icrvice, were fitted with paddle wheels, and com- 
nonly with beam-engines; some paddle-boats remain 
jpon the cro.ss-Channel traffic to this day. But the 
value df space, the disadvantages of the paddles in 
heavy weather, the differing depths of freeboard 
(there )vill be a difference of 20 feet in the water-line 
of u modem tramp loaded Of light), and the ad- 
VMces of steel machinery, which n^ade possible a 
foster-nmning engine, soon led to the adoption of 
the screw-propeller. The first considerable experi¬ 
ment was the “ Great Britain,” built; at Bristol, 820 
feet long, of 3300 tons burden, and 1000 horse¬ 
power. Ift 'I8jr4, the number of iron vessels built 
was so large as to require the establishment of a 
special Lloyds classification.' ‘A* decade later, the 
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^rreat advances of mame engmeenng t>egan. ^ohn 
Elmer’s four-cylinder engines (19S4-56) introduced 
much higher steam-pressures,^ and •effected an 
economy of 60 per cent, in fuel. Doul^e, triple, and 
quadruple types of compoimd engine followed.* At 
the same time, the introduction of the double¬ 
bottom, of wat,erti|ht bulk-heads, water-ballast, 
and ofher structural improvements have increa.sed 
both the seaworthiness and tlie.cjrgo capacity of 
steamships. • 

Despite thf obstructions raised by human folly, 
the tides oT economic life flow pver all political 
boundaries, and sooner of later fertilize every land. 
The best thjt any nation can hope is,,by a)mc 
natural advantage, to* get the onrliAt benefits. 
Some of the advantages which gave England a 
long start in the Industrial Revolution were natural 
monopolies, or were at least owned to an exceptional 
extent. Such were the proximity of the coal- 
measures and the iron-beds, and, with this, a 
humid climate specially favourable to the textile 
processes; the raggedness of the coast-line, which 
gave almost every important district access tp qhcap 
water carriage, and, with this, the aptncs.s for ;5e?.- 
manship natural to an insular folk. Had the new 
power and machinery been applied only to manu; 
facture, our story would have proceeded on very 
different lines. But no sooner’ h^ the greet, 
inventions in profluctive industry begun to be 
common property in the most advanced countries, 
than the railway and marine engineers gave England 
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the ^cona lift into the Steam Age. Hitherto, 
domestic development had necessarily followed 
the waterwsy and^the highroad, on which physio¬ 
graphic conditions were supreme, and speed, as 
weltnderstand it, was not. Manufacture had been 
stultified by the smallness of the home market. 
Foreign commerce) dcpending'only on .sea carriage, 
was relatively easier, limited as were the capacities 
of the best of sjaiJing-ships; hence, perhaps, those 
superior foreign interests fthieh made us masters 
in the councils of Europe while cnie| wrongs were 
bringing our own people to the brink of revolu¬ 
tion. The locali'/atioifantl speciali/,ation of industry 
had gon<! on uninterruptedly for three-quarters of 
a century'; tin' isolation of manufacturcf, their 
remoteness from allied trades and from the cus¬ 
tomer, was the trouble. The manufacturer wanted 
a wider choice of situation, a jcadier exchange of 
products and of sftt viees; the lAerehant wanted a 
larger .market for commodities ; the worker needed 
a wider market for his labour, cheaper and better 
ioorl, and generally better access to the good things 
which,invention had brought to birth. 

• These, arc the opportunities which the railway 
created. Steam production gave trade energy; 
.steam distribution gave it the no less essential 
Quality of mobility. Time and space were again 
••«epulscd iq Jthetr eternal struggle with the life- 
pnnciple. It was a social as much as an industrial 
revolution. The whole of _ Western civilization 
reqeived a new stimulus—a new direction. A vast 
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levelling of opportunities has followed in the wake 
of the iron horse. In the main, (t'iias been a level¬ 
ling up, though lucky individual^! have*inanaged to 
seize by far the greater part of the spoils. Lund, 
both rural iiiid urban, has received, dire* !(1y % ml 
indirectly, iui enorujuus uiereraeid of value, without 
effort on the part,of ils oryiers. ^)n tlie other hand, 
the nijfsses of the i)eo|)l*' have ^)rofit('d by the new 
stimulus to and the new eeonomv-ii* ruanul'aetures ; 
by the opening up oriarge disiriets lying away 
from the old Jiighways, aii^l the lirst realization of 
their r*-sources ; by the ilevelopnient of agriculture, 
fisheries, and minor indusftie? ; jtnd by the complex 
distribution <^)’ ideas through daily news]^per hud 
lK’nny^)ost—both ehildren of the railway. 

The most momentous *'re!ition of all is, however, 
nothing less than the modern city, us distinguished 
from the centre of a single local manufacture, 
trade, or market. ' The supersession of an yld high¬ 
way and the towns upon it by some imjirovgd line 
of communications is a very .old phcmunena in 
history ; and, with the object-lesson of th*' auto¬ 
mobile and eleetrie-saribefore us, we aircadj; know 
that the stesyn locomotive is not the layt agtiU: 
of the kind to effect a wide redistribution'of the 
centres of human life and labour. Tha new facilities, 
of personal movement also aided the eonecntra^ 
tion of cajiital, the greater divisi</li (jf^labour, th<*- 
exchange of abilities anti of goods.* It is easier to 
feed five millions of j)eo])l(! to-day than it was to 
feed fifty thousand three-quarters of a centpry 
M 
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ago.^ Finalty, railway property, commanding, as it 
has come to d(i (the whole trade of the country, 
has gathered round it, in its vast and rapid growth, 
a great enimrage of stock speculators, dividend 
owners, and professional administrators. Pro¬ 
fessor Hadley estimated some years ago that 
railways represented a tenth of the total wealth 
of the civilized nations,, and a quarter, K not a 
third, of their,invested capital. A glance at the 
Statistical Abstract for lbs United Kingdom will 
show that an eleventh of the whole property assessed 
to income tax is of tliis kind. Butt such figures 
do less than justice *0 the important place which 
railway^ have reached in the national economy 1 
for many trades are directly dependent upon 
them, and, all round, rapid and efficient commu¬ 
nications must now be regarded as the basis ol 
industrial life. As “chis dependence becomes less 
absolute, we can* review impa'rtially the oscilla¬ 
tions between competition and monopoly which 
charactesize the Steam Age; and we can appreciate 
the prophetic affirmation of Mr Gladstone’s Com¬ 
mittee in 1844 (almost verbally •anticipated bj 
Stephenson himself) that “ competition would d( 
more injury to the railway companies than gooc 
to the publio,” while, on the other hand, “the effed 
of monopoly, both on the publia directly, anc 
indirectly, _ on the railway companies, was to be 
dreaded and guarded against.” 
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To cite the evolution of opinion. lythout regard to 
the facts out of whicl» it arose is the most sterile 
kind of history. There is no idealism so transcen¬ 
dental as to DC really independent of the time and 
place df its birth ; and all*pl«losophies, though their 
authors may not realize it, are somewherp mafked 
with the stain of circufhstancc. If, iddeed, these 
gifts were as purely celestial as they .seem to 
innocent eyes, they would have little effect 
upon the minds of ordinary men. For desire is 
the great digestive, in mind orHsody; aijd philo¬ 
sophies, like grosser goods, are subject to, a law 
of supply and demand. The dumb, groping self- 
interests of a generation accumulate. Theyidemand 
intellectual expression-s-and a David Ricardo or a 
Karl Marx s^pears. Tfioy 3cmand political •e» 
pression—and a Liberal bench faces a Tory bench, 
while a Labour leadership gathers suUenly outside.. 
They may depiand religious expression; an3 new 
conflicts of Church and Chapel,* Kjijgsleys and* 
Newmans, Maurices and Phseys, will arise. Lite¬ 
rature will respond still more readily and finely; 
and you will get, in Scott, Coleridge, Shelley, Hazfjtt, 
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and Jhen in Dickens, Carlyk, Ruskin, and Morris, 
a pirturc-gallery»ri'flectinfi the hopes and hungers, 
the ideals and apxietics of an epoch. Lastly, 
science will ^el the current of demand ; a Darwin 
will*fi(ld his keynote in an essay by a country 
parson, which he took up t 9 read “ for amusement,” 
and a Ilu.xley will^ive back t6 economics what his 
master took therefrom. . ‘ 

These reaetign.s of thought and social circum¬ 
stance, though there is no more entrancing subject, 
have been insullicientl^ studied. Why, for in¬ 
stance, did what was afterwards called the orthodox 
political economy emwgr* at this particular time; 
and' why did so dry a sy.stcm as the deductive 
philosoj)hy’obtain a domiiuJting influence in English 
j)uf)lie life ? It is probably true that every new 
school of thought that has appeared in the his¬ 
tory of mankind may be traeed to a large social 
change, an unsettK’'mcnt, or a rrtiettlernent, which 
required, first, its heralds, then its guides and orga¬ 
nisers, and. finally,, its faithful few in the day of 
failure. , The new philosophy did not produce the 
change^ in social organisation ; ,but, Ji)y its analysis 
Wid, glosses, it (juiekened' an unconscious into a 
partially conscious proce.ss, and provdded arguments 
for the growjjvg number of those who were pre- 
disposied to defend it. The lamer-jaire doctrine 
Jjad this double "Strength—it was based upon the 
greatest ecdnonjic development of the era, and it 
gave self-seeking the appearance of something 
fundamentally beneficent and inexorably necessary. 
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No more powerful fombinalion of appeal can 
bo imagined ; and, gradually, ,J;teraturc, science, 
religion, and governmental authority jvere brought 
into its service. The mass of ttu; pc(^)ic continued 
to protest; but their chief organ, trade imiemism, 
was deeply affected by middJe-elass individualism 
until nearly the fnd of tlie oentury. Tlien the 
whole.theoretie Mructure’.broke down ; and it now 
lies like an old machine abanilfti^ei^ on a slag heap. 
This is a very rcmafkablc phenomenon ; and, 
without attempting to probe it dicply, we must 
note briefly, fts character Sml consequences. 

There are three books jnore sacred than all 
others in the history of the old political econoBiy ; 
Ad4m SmithV If'ealth &l Maiions (1770], Malthus’s 
Ei'say'on Population (1798, and 1803). and David 
Ricardo’s PrincipU’s of Political, Economy and 
Taxaiion (1817). Smith, s*n of a Controller of 
Customs, was professor of .Logic at Clasgow 
University, and the first patron of WatP the in¬ 
ventor. Malthus, son of a Surrey landlord, was 
vicar of Albury, Essex, where he saw tj^ie agri¬ 
cultural laboufcr at iiis worsf, and Profess^ of 
Political Economy at IPfilcybtiry. Ricardo, .sop qf 
a Jewish .sto(!kbrokcr, made a fortune in the .same 
business, bought the Irish p(x;ket-borou,gh of 
Portarlington (there were only twelve eonstirtients*. 
and he never visitod them), and acquired great, 
influence in Parliament by his knowjerf^- of linante, 
then peculiarly valuedf Personal experience of 
the Customs, the.vicarage, and the money-market, 
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explains some diffeitnces between the three men, 
the lapse of tiip^ more._ Smith’s book was- a 
glorified painphlet aimed at the politician and man 
of business; and, Synchronizing exactly with the 
Ame^an Dec'laration of Independence, it drew an 
indictment of the Navigation Acts, the Protective 
tariff, and other pbstruciions ‘ to commerce, so 
effective that the Free Trjiders of fhc next century 
hardly needed ^further argumentative material. 
Individualism—the theory that self-interest, oper¬ 
ating through a perfectly free competition of 
specialized units of labour and capital, would 
automatically procure »thc greatest good bf the 
greatest number—was hardly more than implicit 
in Smith. 'He, welcomed ••Bentham's legal and 
political elaboration of the principle; his own 
contribution wa^ altogether concrete. The need 
of personal freedom was a strong Instinct with 
Smith ; but the fact.that he admitted, for instance, 
the need‘of contract between employers and work¬ 
men, bwapse of their inequality in bargaining, 
and suclj a phrase as that in which he describes 
emplpyers as being jn a “ tac\t combination ” to 
r^tijct wages,* shows'that'he was far from having 
reached a complete and consistent theory. He 

• * “ It i|i not difficfilt to foreswi which of the two parties must in a|i 
oT&inary occasions have the advantage in the Repute, and force 
^e other into a comptano© with their terms. The masters, being 
fewer in numbcf, Ian combine much more easily. . . . Masters are 
always and everywhei^ in a sort of t«cit but constant and uniform 
oombiuation not to raise the wages of labour above the actual rate” 
{Wadih oj Natioiu, p. 28). 
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could have no idea of the revolutto'n his young friend 
Watt was to accomplish; he did not even li^ls to 
see the power-loom at work, rfe* wiO always De 
honoured as a great liberatiorilst, a forerunner, 
who, however, cannot be saddled wifti the,ejyors 
of the priests who follow him. , 

Twenty years tfrougBt a vjist 'change. The 
Revolution, triuihphant tn America and France, 
threatened in England. Godwin was preaching 
the revolutionary gosp^ that poverty is the result 
of bad government, and conjuring up golden 
visions, more' clearly outlined by Robert Owen, 
of what England might J)e, under a co-operative 
commonwealth. Pitt’s judges and magistrates find 
soldiers gave bne kind af answer t(} those* apostles 
of dem*ocracy, a dangerous answer, never successful 
in the long nm. Malthus did better. He invented 
a dogma,* a formula duly etanpounded of miracle 
and morality, tndy Calvinistic ip its exclusivene.ss 
and its show of relentless necessity, very cctoforting 
to the few who could marry “ prudently ” aftd save 
“ pnidently,” properly excom'municative of the 
rebellious outcasts of the countryside who had just 
forced the hands of the too benevolent ma^strates 
at Speenhaniland. A dogma must be capable of 
short statement; and our courageous parson did 
not hesitate to state the whole process of humait 

^ Tbe first edition of the Esmy did Iittle»more than marshal a 
Dsmber of quite famihar argumentA against the oiAitiism of GocUrin. 
MaHhus then oozKihided that his position “ Bad not peihaps been 
stated viUi suffident force and precision ; tbe edition of 1803 
assaaed, therefore, a cDore*dograatio forna. 
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evolution in, a brk/ mathemaVical formula, thus: 
Mankind tends to increase irf geometrical, the means 
of subsistence or^^ in arithmetical, ratio. The sole 
cheeks upoh this#poverty-producing tendency in 
the nature of things arc (1) positive (for instance, 
warTyjJstilencc, vice), or (2) prudentia'i (for instance, 
late marriage).; and, as movements savouring of 
democracy or coibmunism—movements to limit 
competition in labi^ur, fljr instance—destroy pru¬ 
dential restraink, they are (after the diabolical deity 
of this creed) the great eaiis(-s of poverty. 

How did this supcrsljtion obtain its tremendous 
vogue ? The Malthusian formula is an ingenious 
falsification. It is fal.s*e in its parts, and still more 
falsi as a whole. If (halvvin had had the type of 
miqd to give thbloid for tabloid, crc'cd for-creed, 
he would have come as near the truth as may be in 
a short stateinc'nt of a very complex matter by 
simidy inverting the formula. For, as mankind 
lives, by, and largi,' upon the lower forms of life, 
and as, these forms are visibly more prolific than 
man himself, it may be said that the power of sub¬ 
sistence (always tends to outstrip the power of 
population—at least'up to, the'poinf of the actual 
oveKrowvling of the whole earth, a. contingency 
sufficiently remote not to concern us. But let us 
^jot exaggerate our antithesis. The “ tendency ” 
is not static; it is a ratio of two-ever-varying 
4iactors. “ i^qpultition ” is not always and every¬ 
where the sam*, nor is siiibsistencc. These are 
not mathematical quantities. Population docs not. 
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as Malthus suggested, jgrow, of even •“ tend ” to 
grow, everywhere and at all tijnes at the &me 
rate; neither is there any single rate of increase 
of man’s means of subsistence. * A “ law ” which 
can be defeated by “ pnidenee ” is fvi(len|lj^ no 
law. A law is a generalization, not from some, but 
from all, of the faetti. BVit if Mjlthils had allowed 
for the, intelligence withitut which man does not 
deserve the name of man, he would have had to 
revolutionize his formyla. It wofild then have 
read something like this : So long as man is free 
and willing td use his braiiB. his prudence, all the 
faeulti<w which constitute,hij superiority, to culti¬ 
vate the fertility of nature, his sub.si.stenee is salJc— 
and‘only so long. Tbit;, however,^ would by no 
means liave served the purpose. To-day the faets 
remain, the purpo.se has only a historical interest. 
What could be said a eentijry ago, and can be 
said now with nuieh greater eprdidenee, is that 
the increase of the means of subsistence Alepends 
largely upon man's control over the natutal re¬ 
sources and powers of the globd, and tliat, so long 
as his knowledge and skill in exjiloiting this*natural 
bounty grow in proportion to his numerical inCraise, 
there is nothllig to fear. It is only whenr am/ in 
proiiortion as, man becomes degraded, and loses 
intelligent power over himself and his'enviroiiinent, 
that that environment ceases to ;^'icld to him the 
fruit necessary to support his increase? • 

It will be seen, then, “that Malttius got his sen¬ 
sational effect by, falsifying the two factors of his 
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ratio—^by depreciating the potentialities of natural 
supply, and by^^depreciating the intelligence" of 
man, which, can as well be used to increase that 
supply as, by “ prudential restraint,” to limit his 
nunibets. How did he persuade his generation 
to accept this double misrepresentation ? Sub¬ 
stantially, by assuming the permanence of the 
morbid conditions of his time. We have seen that 
the mass of th<; laliouring population was, indeed, 
demoralized, and that the art of conquering 
Republican France, not the art o^ conquering 
Nature, filled the minds of the educated and 
governing classes. To support his first premiss, 
Mahhus invented a second—the “ law of diminish¬ 
ing retumt,” according fo which, at a certain 
point, the addition of new units of human labour 
to the cultivation of a given piece of land will 
result in proportionately smaller return. The case 
of inferior lands brought into cultivation under 
the (altogether unintelligent) stimulus of the Corn 
Laws was the classic illustration. Arnold Toynbee, 
ia one of his rare lapses,' says that “ this law is true.” 
It wasa indeed, for long accepted as a true summary 
ftf agricultural experience. But so yery little true 
is it as a resume of all the facts within modem 
Juiowledge that later economists have invented a 
*■ law of increasing returns ” to account for cases 
“to the contijiry.- There are cases of increasing 

* Induitrial Jirvoittiton, p. 87. '* 

* Mr J. A. Hobson diMusses diminishing returns suggestirely in 

his oJModerti CapikUtjm, pp. 872-7^. Prof. S. J. Chapman, 
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and cases of decreasing, returns' the fftrraer more 
frequent in manufacture,, and tlje, latter in agri¬ 
culture ; but there is no “ law in either direc¬ 
tion, if we use the word “ law ” \fith any approach 
to its significan,ce in physical science. , « 

For Malthus and his friends, however, the idea 
of universal, inexorable' law ^as essential. If 
they had merely said thaf demoralized labourers 
receiving “ allowances ” according to the numbers 
of their families, tend to multiply more rapidly 
than any subsistence they earn, they might have 
got the Speenhamland policy abolished sooner; 
but thej would not have e^iplaincd away other kinds 
of poverty, and they would have been producing 
an argument lor those ^vho wished to 'raise, not 
those who wished to depress, wages. If they had 
merely said that, under tariff privilege, agriculture 
is unprofitably extended, they might have got the 
Com Laws repcal<*d sooner, but-they would have 
left Godwin and Owen and Cobbett in ptftsession 
of the field. In neither case would they have 
foundid a school of economics. Darwin would 

have carried through Ji>s researches ; but there 

• • * 

in his Politicai Ec^nomif, pp. 68 73. distinguishes “abstroct lays’; 
from realistic laws,” and gives one each for decreasing, increMtng, 
and constant returns. But he warns the reader that there is not 
yet among economists oomplot© agreement upon this matter,” and^ 
that “ one defect of the realistic laws is that they cannot be universally 
affirmed. We have to introduce such qualifying phrases as ‘ usually ’ _ 
or ‘ generally.’ The absolute laws attain absolutoqiaiversality. hut 
only at the sacrifice of Immediate applicability.” It may be eug- 
gested that, when eo positive a word as “ law ” has boon thus robbed 
of all certainty, it is better n*ot used at all. 
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would have? been lio generation of political Dar- 
winfans to misreiycsent the natural order of socsety 
as a “ struggle lor existence.” Malthus restricted 
his ambitions, in flic main, to the discovery of one 
or tjvg “ laws ” which he persuaded himself were 
of universal and inexorable operation. This gives 
him a sclf-eoiLsistj;ney wliieh Abler contemporaries 
did not possess. Rentham ijossessed it in. a high 
degree; yet he never really reconciled his prescrip¬ 
tion of a free‘working of individual self-interests 
with his statement of the aim of legislation as “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ” ; or 
his keenness for popiilac education, public health, 
ani^ better communications, with his desire to 
limit legislation to the negative task of obtaining 
seeurity for wealth, industry, and contracts. The 
existence to-da^V of a “ Malthusian League ” is 
evidence of the controversial advaniage of a pro¬ 
position so exceedingly simjile as to be apparently 
sclf-evid'ent. 

Malthus considered his “ law ” established in 
“the lirst six jiagcs” of his essay, the rest being 
hi.storirtd illustrations. Ricardo’s was a subtler 
and' more powerful mindi and his work admits of 
no'sueh'summary examination. Huf we may refer 
brielly to his statement of the wage-fund theory, 
■'the s.'i-ealled'' " iron-law ” of wages. The theory 
was that the sum of wealth available at any given 
moment foe ^ he payment of wages is not indeter¬ 
minate, but is fixed by natural law; the capitalists 
cannot pay less, and the labourers cannot obtain 
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more. Trade-union action, thcrclore,* cannot at 
any'given time effect a general ris^ jif wages, though 
it may enable one set of workers to jjet a larger 
share of the product at the cost o1' the ri st. Under 
the Malthusiay principle of necessarily c.xoeseive 
population, the number of .laboun rs increases 
directly wages increa*'; thus, lli*- reward of labour 
can rise* little above what,is necessary for subsist¬ 
ence. Under the Maltlnisinn principle of neces¬ 
sarily diminishing fertility of land, rent will tend 
to rise as commodities become dearer; and, since 
the total product is limiled,*prolils will fall. Even 
if the total to be divideik ii*ereased more rapidly 
than the number of labourers, therefore, the Ije.st 
to be hoped itir (the riSt’ of prices /•anaelling any 
rise of nominal wages) would be that real vrages'of 
labour would be stationary. , 

Time has disproved tin' proj)osition ; for po[mla- 
tion has doubled.*and real wagi's have probably 
doubled, since Ilieardo's lime, lint this (fligmatic 
elaboration of the .Alalthusian “ laws ’ iihposed 
on nearly all the ablest thinkers of the day, though, 
curiously enough, it^did not altogether impose on 
Malthus himself. Kieafdo's • system gained, as 
Toynbee says, an “ uidiounded ascendancy ” over 
his own and the next generation. Uentham spoke 
of himself as the “ s])iritual father ” of .)airie> .Mill,’ 
and of Mill as the "spiritual fatl«'r ” of Ricardo.^ 
John Stuart Mill spoke of the Princi^)tes as “ im¬ 
mortal.’’ Christopher North put Ricardo above 
Adam Smith. Torrens spoke of him as “ his 
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great master.” Karl Mane built his revolutionary 
doctrine upon t^ie conception of value as due to 
labour alo^e. De Quincey naively contrasts the 
work of earlier economists with the astonishing 
achiej’ement of Ricardo, who “ deduced a priori, 
from the understanding itself, laws which first 
gave a ray of light into the unwieldy mass of 
materials, and constructed a collection of tentative 
discussion into fi" science of regular proportions, 
now first standing on an eternal basis.” 

This, strange to say, appears to be the secret of 
the immediate and immense success of the old 
political economy. It was a credulous, as well as 
an. unbelieving, time. There was neither the 
means, nor often the destfe, of precise information 
aS’ to the human elements of the industrial problem. 
Malthus dared, to propound a universal “ law ” 
of population before' the first Cens\is had shown 
the numbers of the British people, and before there 
could Be any but the vaguest idea of what the 
birth-rate was or had been. The general registra¬ 
tion of births, deaths, and marriages did not even 
exist in Ricardo’s day. He carried the abstract 
,m(;thod to a much further extreme than Malthus ; 
but he brought so much subtler and more logical 
a mind to tlic task that a disciple of the calibre 
wf Dt’ Quincey could glory in his haying “ deduced 
a priori, from the understanding itself, laws . . . 
standing oh an eternal basis.” The characteristic 
work of nineteenth-century Science, based upon 
impartial and tireless observation and experiment, 
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was only just beginijing. PtUosophy was still 
unspoiled for its imaginative fii^ljts by the earthy 
taint of experimental psychology. Students of 
theology had not dared to project a science of 
“ comparative religion ” ; and the science of^iktory 
was barely adumbrated^. It -was, then, quite in 
the spirit of the errf that Senior declared political 
economy to be “ independent of facts.” 

It must not be supposed, bee!\u^e it was abused 
a century ago, that the method of abstraction as 
applied to social life was useless. As J. S. Mill 
said of Bentham, “ We have a large tolerance for 
one-eyed men, provided tSicir one eye is a penetrat- 
ing^one.” The deductive method has been con¬ 
tinued, and a mathematical school of economics 
has arisen which, under the check of an accumulat¬ 
ing body of precise evidence, has pursued valuable 
lines of thought. But thef method of abstract 
science — the extraction of general and perma¬ 
nent characteristics from particular and passing 
instances, with its assumption that the results 
can be quantitatively measured—is qpen to 
peculiar difficmlties tawi^ dangers in the spjiere of 
economics, ^e chief of them—apart (rom< the 
fundamental error in biology which has heen 
indicated above—are these: (1) tha quantities iij 
question are inextricably mixed with Tiuman 
nature, and they are, therefore, ijever exactly* 
repeated ; (2) there is, a fundamental inequality 
or unlikeness in the most important of these 
quantities; (8)’the*observer himself, in que<^ of 
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a “ Jaw ” in this field, is very liable to bias. The 
first point is self-«*'ident. -The a priori philosophers 
met it by' assunjing that things averaged out, 
capitalists aevting in the interests of capital, labourers 
in the' interests of labour, and rent owners in the 
interests of rept. This was probably true, on tbe 
whole, though cvei^ day’s experience gives instances 
of men who do not act in the interests of them¬ 
selves or their ."lass. Hut the second point found 
no recognition in the old '[lolitical economy, and 
herein lay its besettuig sin. We may make 
abstracts of the contributions of certain groups of 
human individuals to th? total of production, and 
call one abstraction capital, another land, and 
another laboui. We may make another set oi 
abstracts to describe the rewards of tliese three 
factors of production, and call them interest, rent, 
and wages. Within eaeli group, there are in¬ 
equalities of contiibution and reward; but these 
inerpialities are not, perhajrs, sulliciently gross to 
invalidate the deduction. When we compare the 
three factors as wholes, however, we meet with an 
inequality of a much more ‘’ar-rcaeWng kind. 

, I alrour differs from land and capital, in the first 
pladC, in being inseparable from the life of its owner. 
It is a faculty rather than a posse.ssion ; and, as 
tfuch, 'll is at once more precious and more perish¬ 
able. If it become necessary, for theoretical 
purposes, to regard it as a mass, we must be 
scrupulously careful that the characteristics com¬ 
mon to the individuals in wiioiH alone it resides 
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are contained in the ^mass-deScnptioo which we 

adapt. Thus: (1) The^labourers are raany,*and 
mu^ divided—hence competitiJSi is almost uni¬ 
versal between them, and comBination is difficult 
to establish and maintain. But ladd is ^jprce, 
capital is relatively scai-ce, jiiid combination is 
easy both to land- dad capital-o^nert, so that their 
maintenance-reward is raVely in doubt. (2) Units 
of capital and land vary, but in no such radical 
fashion as units of labour. A single worker may be 
a man or a woman, young or old, single or with a 
dependent family; these art final inequalities, fixed 
in the Very constitution of human society. There 
are nqany minor inequalities, due to the irregular 
distribution of health, strength, and intelligence, the 
variations of subsistence from time to time and 
from place to place, and so on. (J) The owner of 
capital and land can usually* wait either to sell or 
buy, and so can get the best price. The labourers, 
except a few of the most skilled, are handicApped by 
the fact that they usually cannot wait. 

Broadly, we may say that’ land and capital 
are homogeneous, sqarqe, dura(jle, easily or^ized, 
and impressed for time*; wflile labour is net^ero- 
geneous, abundant, perishable, difficult * of «elf- 
organization, and always near to hunger. Now, 
it is clear, without carrying this analysis ftrthez,* 
that any abstract description of the proce.ss of pro-^ 
duction which a.ssumes a likeness of eqflality in the 
three agents is untrue to the facts, some of them 
alterable, some unaltfrable, of human society. Tlie 
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old political economy was repugnant to the whole 
worVing class ^the time and to many humane 
spirits, whp denounced it as brutal and heartless. 
That it tended to produce callousness in the average 
diso'j^e’s mmd seems beyond doubtj But it is not 
the business of science to make pleasant reading. 
The real faults, of the Malthusian-Ricardian 
economics were two :,*(!) It pretended ■ to the 
quality of science ; but it was, in the main, a work 
of the imagination—a peculiarly logical type of 
imagination, it is true. (2) Its “ inexorable laws ” 
were false; yet they Vere offered to every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry of the market-place as working 
principles worthy of implicit confidence. Jhey 
were generally accepted as such, not because the 
pmcess of reasoning was readily understood, but 
because its praptical implications were clear, and 
were altogether to the taste of the positively or 
comparatively wealthy folk who then monopolized 
the advantages of education and the power of 
government. Intellectually false in its foundation, 
and morally false in its use, the orthodox political 
economy represented to the, mass of the workers a 
jreft refusal of justice, a denial of all hope. The 
rich, it appeared, might become endlessly richer 
because they were few ; the poor were doomed by 
^e “ laws ” of population and wages to eternal 
, penury because they were many. In the name of 
liberty, progress was declared impossible. It is 
not surprising that the names of the authors of 
these doctrines were execrated. Francis Place, 
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speaking of the workipg-men refomlbrs of the 
’twenties, says that “ they.denoun^d everyone ■^ho 
dissented as a political economist, nnder^which ap¬ 
pellation was included the notioii of a bitter foe 
of the working^ el asses—enemies who 3cserv*ino 
mercy at their hands,” This feeling, if unjustifi¬ 
able, is no longer inexplicable. ,lt was, perhaps, 
deepened because It found*jio adequate intellectual 
expression. As an influence in the events of the 
Reform and Chartist period, it cannot be overlooked. 

But few minds can tolerate logic unadulterated ; 
and, when the mind has dofie its worst, the heart 
will have its word to say.« Frobably, the extreme 
believers in this cold creed were never as numeraus 
as theii; influence would Suggest; certainly, few of 
them acted consistently upon it. Place illustraWd 
in his own person the conflict of abstract and con¬ 
crete motive. Mr Graham Wallas observes that 
he “ never attained, perhaps never could have 
attained, the intellectual force required for Original 
and creative economic thought.” He was an 
earnest disciple of Bcntham, and a still more 
earnest believer in Maltjms’s formula. IndJed^ he 
started as ea^ly as 1822* wit A great zeal, a pfo- 
Malthusian propaganda, and suffered as Charles 
Bradlaugh and his friends were to jjuffer half-a- 
century later. . ” The rest of the inner circle Sf the? 
Benthamites seem to have shared 4’lace’s opinion, 
though he alone faced the jiublie sgandal.” ' Bftt 
Place knew too much 0 / real life to be altogether 

* WftllA, lAfe oj Place, pp. lOH-60, 
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misled. He haS'no sympathy with the orthodox 
vi?w of the oldj^oor Law. “ Mr Malthus,” ho said, 
“ denies to the unemployed poor man the right 
to eat; but h^ allows the right to the unem- 
pl^#d ricfi man.” Place vehemently defended the 
workers from accusations of idleness and vice, 
vindicated £heir, refusal to •undersell one another, 
and urged the trade upions in the factory districts 
to exclude woinen and children from the mills and 
to lower hours of labour by general action. Scorn¬ 
ful of Godwin—“ prince of spongers ”—and of 
Owen, prince of dreartiers, he never ceased working 
in his own business-kko way for political and social 
reform. 

A great variety of inflifcnce may be traced among 
flie middle-class writers, politicians, and adminis¬ 
trators of thj time. There is Edwin Chadwick, 
labouring with equal zest to establish the health 
service and the .workhouse test. There is Nassau 
Senior*, making quite arbitrary calculations, which 
are solemnly quoted in Parliament, to show that 
all the profit of a factory is made in the last hour 
•of th4 day, and tjiat, if this„hour.’s work were cut 
j op, there would be no profit.' There are the 
spokesmen of the manufacturers who mix up lamer- 
faire precepts with smug dissertations on the pro- 
• spertty of the factory operatives.* There are the 

* Seniof, Lftirr$ (f.t the Fattorp AfUi, 1837. 

« • Edward Uaine*. in hia History o/ the Cotton Mannfaciwt (1836)^ 
aayt “it is scarcely possible for swy employment to be lighter,’* but 
admits that the children “ are confined for long hours and deprived 
of frwh nir; thi'- makes them pale and rOdne^ their vigour, but it 
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well-to-do Nonconformists, confirmed in Ben¬ 
thamite individualism by the fact that the Church 
still monopolizes the patronage* of the State. 
Where, in this juncture, were the philosc^hic 
Tories, with their professed love of the old moral 
ties of society, their diatrad of revolutionary for¬ 
mulae ? Burke’s .words, .flung ’angrily at the 
Jacobins *of Paris, might noV have been addressed 
to the apostles of lamer-faire : “ The age of chivalry 
is gone. That of sophistefs, economists, and calcu¬ 
lators has succeeded. . . . All js to be changed. All 
the pleasyng illusions which made power gentle, 
and obedience liberal, whiA harmonized the dif- 
ferent^hades of .life, and which, by a bland assimi¬ 
lation, incorporated into politics thd sentiment* 
which beautify and soften private society, are to 
be dissolved by this new conquering Empire of 
light and reason. All the decenl drapery of life is 
to be rudely tom off. All the superadded Jdeas, 
furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagina¬ 
tion, which the heart owns, and the understanding 
ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects o\ our 
naked, shivering Mature, aqd to, raise it to dignity * 
in our own estimation, are to be exploded as i 
ridieulous and antiquated fashion. . . . Nothing is 
left which engages the affections on the^jart ofjthe 

rarely brin^ on disease." Be adds that, "th 9 ugh improridence 
and misoondnet too often ruin the happiness of thesi lamilies, you 
there are thousands of spinners wbf^eat moat cverf day, wear broad¬ 
cloth on the Sunday, dress their wives and children well, furnish 
houses with mabogapy arid carpetii. subscribe to publioatiom^ 
and pass through life with much of huntUe respootabiiity. 
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commonwealth.” No sec6nd Burke arose to yindi- 
cate the socitfl^ principle. For this is a crucial 
differenced political revolution, as in Paris, chiefly 
inj^es th^ few rich; industrial revolution, as in 
Manchester, chiefly injures the marfy poor. Disraeli 
might have Irecome a second Jlurke, had the circum¬ 
stances been favourable*. He voted rcpesjtedly for 
the repeal of the new "Poor Law, voted in minori¬ 
ties for inquiry 'into the Birmingham riots in 1839, 
and for remission of the excessive sentences on the 
Chartist leaders in 18*0 and 1816, and put into the 
mouths of his paper ^efoes such words as these: 

• “ If a spirit of rapacious covetousness, desecrating all 
the humanities of life, hife been the besetting sin of 
England for the last century and a half, since the passing 
of the Reform Act the altar of Mammon has blazed with 
triple worship. To squire, to accumulate, to plunder 
each other by virtue of philosophic^ phrases, to propose a 
Utopia,to consist oidy of Wealth and Toil, this has been 
the breathless business of enfranchised England for the 
last twelve years, until we are startled from our voracious 
strife jjy the wail of intolerable serfage.” * 

■The few indepeftdent .Tbrits who, from the verge 
• of th& “ voracious strife,” hurled iH names at the 
manufacturers counted for little. What did gradu- 
ally,count was the obstinate insubordination of the 
people themselves, and the emergence—aided by 
yholera ejadcmics and Chartist riots—of a sense of 
national as distinguished from, and even opposed 
to, purely individual intere^. Hiune, Bright, and 

* " Sybii,” Book I., chiap. v., 1845. 
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Roebuck continued to harangue the llgislature on 
the' danger of interfering witl^^the captains of 
industry. But Macaulay, in on^ of tlje flashes of 
perception which justify the romantic temperament, 
anticipated, ii^a speech in May 1840, the vendict of 
later years: 

• 

“ Eely on it that'intcnsc llbour, boKinning too early in 
life, continued too long every day, stunting the groulh of 
the mind, leaving no time for hcalthful’excrcise, no time 
tor intellectual culture, must impair all those high qualities 
which have made our countrjj great. Your overworked 
boys wjjl become a feeble and ignoble race of men, the 
parents of a more feeble progAiy* nor will it be long before 
the ^eterioratimi of the labourer will injuriously affect 
those vpry interests to whiclf his physical and moral energies 
have been sacrificed. . . . Never will I believe that wliat 
makes a population stronger and healthier, wiser and 
better, can ultimately make it .poorer. If ever we are 
forced to yield thj foremost place among commercial 
nations, we shall yield it to some people preysminently 
vigorous in body and mind.” . 


The science of political economy suffered through¬ 
out the ninettenth* century ^from the ina^e^uHte 
information .and the doctrinaire metho^ ofe its 
founders. But fact at length made itself felt id the 


academic twilight. Economics fell Jback into it^ 
proper place of handmaid to Politics. Fr5m tHe 
publication of Maine’s AncietU LAai, ,i^i 1861, may. 
be dated a strong influence from the side of social 


history. In 1869, 3. S. Mill abandoned the w^e- 
fund theory. Jfevons and Bagehot, in the Jater 
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’seventies, stood for a less .abstract view of State 
functions than t(j^t expressed by Fawcett wheni he 
said “ we flight ^s well think of regulating the 
tides ” as of^ determining wages by Act of Parlia- 
menk.« With Arnold Tonybee’s Industrial Revolu~ 
tion (1884), the whtrfe suyect began to appear in 
perspective, and an evolutioniry view of both the 
events and the philosophy of the period became 
possible. By ^ curious irony, it fell to Herbert 
Spencer, perhaps the stiffe.st individualist of his 
day, to demolish the Malthusian principle which 
was the chief strength of the individualism of the 
earlier generation. ' ' 



CHAPTER y 

ON THE, VERGE fF REVtILUTION 
1888-T849 

I. A Late Harvest 

This, of all the periods intt^ which the story of the 
centiuy. divides itself, shows most complication and 
obscurity of motive, and is, tfierefore, most difficult 
of summary descriptioij. There are five major 
quantifies to be kept in view, in the'general course 
of political and economic life: (1) the first great 
Factory and Mines Acts, and the ^lommencement 
of serious health administration ; (2) the new Poor 
Law; (8) the commercial crisis of 1889, tjje Irish 
potato famine of 1845-46, and the commercial crisis 
of 1847; (4) the commingled agitation of Trade 
Unionism, Owenism, and Chartism, and {5) the 
PYee Trade movemeilt. * JVe sj^All see that, despite 
a great harvest of reforms, the new Parliament flitf 
not win the confidence of the masses; that the 
country was brought again to the vei^ of rjvolu-,* 
tion ; and that the agitation then suddenly expired. 
Was it merely that the people were satisfied with** 
cheap food and expanding trade ? IHow are we to 
account at once for the power developed by the 
ltdiour organizations, and its collapse^? 


XU 
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A, list of the chief acts of'the Reform Parliament 
in these seventeep years (eleven years under Whig, 
and six under Cpnservative, Ministries) indicates 
the extent and character of the political change 
that'had been effected. First cepne two great 
works of emancipatfon—the freeing of negro slaves 
in the British possfissions .(with a solatium of twenty 
millions sterling to the slave-owners), alhd the 
abolition of thcremains of the East India Company’s 
monopoly, already cut doftn in 1818. Europeans 
were now given free aecess to India both for trade 
and residence ; equality of status between natives 
and foreigners, without bar of race or religion, was 
also decreed. The China^ trade, hitherto reserved 
to, the Company, was thrown open ; it doubled in 
the next decade, while British exports to India 
increased threefold. The session of 1838 was also 
marked by the tariy passage of Lord Ashley’s 
Factory Act, the' provisions of which will be ex¬ 
plained directly, of the first parliamentary grant in 
aid of elementary, education (£20,000), and some 
small peforms in the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
In 'ths following yeif,r, that of the ‘new Poor Law, 
tht last arbitrary dismissal by the Crown of a 
Prime Minister (Lord Melbourne) took place; and 
. the pentral • Criminal Court was established. In 
1885, the immense task of municipal reform, neces- 
•' postponed till the House of Commons had 
been rescued from the influence of the borough- 
mongers, was taken up. The Municipal Corpora* 
tions Act put an end to the existing corruption, and 
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e^ablished, in 178 cities and towns having a total 
population of two millfons, elAtive councils, with 
power over paving, lighting, •police,* rating, and 
other local business. The Act had three limitations 
which have been slowly remedied : it creaJ^S only 
a narrow franchiso ^ it did not touch London, which 
sheltered as many scandals as* all the other cities 
put together*; and it left the counties in the hands 
of the justices. • 

The year 1886 witnessed an important inquiry 
into the sanitary condition,of the industrial districts, 
the establishment of thc^ office of Registrar-General 
of births, deaths, and marriages-henceforth the 
chief fount of official statistics bearing 90 the health 
of the people—and the removal of the bar against 
Nonconformist marriages. Henceforth, marriage 
was a civil act, the religiqus ceremony optional. 
The next Uirce jjears were a period of acute depres¬ 
sion, in which the Chartist and Free Trade move¬ 
ments emerged as organized forces. During this 
period, the young Princess Victoria came to the 
throne, with Prince Albert as her adviser English 
tithes were commuted,‘and tlie Ecclesiastital'Com- 
missioners Incorporated; the newspaper staftip 
duty was reduced to one penny and penny postage ■ 
established; the principle of the fiew Pqpr L^w 
was carried over to Ireland; and Lord Durham 
was sent as Governor-General to Cftnada, there £6 
initiate a noble work of pacifleatron. In 1839, the 
Education grapt was increased to £30,000; its 
administration was lodged in a Cqmmittee of the 
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Privy. Council; and the ifispection of assisted 
schools was commwiced. fti 1840, the transporta¬ 
tion of convlfcts to ^Australia ceased ; self-govern¬ 
ment under » responsible government was given 
to Ca^lda; and the Irish municipalities were 
reformed. 

The five following yeans, under Peel, the last 
considerable period of Cohservative rule for'three 
decades, yielded only one considerable achievement 
in legislation, but this was sufficient to immortalize 
its authors. In 1842, tire first Act was passed for 
the protection of coal-miners; and Peel set, up a 
new sliding-scalc of corii duties, abolished many 
other protective duties, anji revived.the income- 
tax , to compensate for the revenue lost. 'More 
duties were removed in 1844, and no less than 480 
in 1845. It was in face of these measures, prophetic 
of still more radical change, and of the consequent 
agricultural outcry, that young Disraeli uttered 
his famous description of such “ Conservative ” gov¬ 
ernment as “ an organized hypocrisy.” The Irish 
potato Kmine of the following winter suggested 
wiser'thoughts, and'precipitated the'repeal of the 
C6m' Laws. The year 1847 saw the passage of 
Fielden’s “ Ten Hours ” Factory Act, the introduc¬ 
tion of, short service in the army, another financial 
crisis, and a second cholera epidemic which led to 
ine passage af the Public Health Act of 1848, the 
basis of administrative efforts that were to save 
millions of lives before the century was out. Finally, 
the Navigation Laws were totally repealed, and the 
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abolition of the com* duties {save Is., whigh re¬ 
mained for twenty years) cama^nto full effect, in 
1849. , • 

In the short space of eighteen y^u^, then, the 
Crown had s^epted its constitutional limMtions, 
the House of Conyiions.and the little governments 
of city and town hifil begn eleaftsed, and the power 
of the’Peers had been checked. A number of free 
Colonial democracies had been established in the 
Western and Southerrt Hemispheres; slavery had 
been abolished on British ^soil; and the East had 
been thrown open to trade, with some promise of 
fair treatment for the nafives. Henceforth, the 
British peoptp might call upon all lands for ^ood 
and materials of manufacture ; shipping was frgpd ; 
and taxation was in part transferred to surplus 
wealth. The beneficent work of ftictory and mine 
inspection, sanitary administration, and public 
schooling was inifiated. The w6r!d’s histgry shows 
nothing to equal this record, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the reforms with which Napoleon capped 
the programme of the French Revolutiojj. And 
j^et the people were vtolently^ dissatisfied. ‘Why*? 

There is no single answer to such questiorik As 
this; but they help us to focus more clearly the 
movements of the time, and to understand^betten 
the permanent conditions of successful government 
Mid social peace. It is evident that thg buying-puf' 
of the West Indian sla-tte-owners, Snd the grant of 
responsible government to Canada, could bring no 
immediate relief lo the hungry and voteless weaver 
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of thp West Riding. In eveiy land, domestic ques¬ 
tions are of Ikst^oment^ and, among domestic 
questions, tke brcjd-and-butter problem must be 
solved ere otter boons can be properly appreciated. 
In thfe'^second place, the harvest of r^orm does not 
come up in a night; and, if the sowing has been 
long delayed, half'the crgp may be lost. Sydney 
Smith said of the Reform Bill, " All young ladies 
imagine as soos as this Bill is carried that they 
will be instantly married,” and cynically dismissed 
the disappointed as “ fools.” Whcn,,the fools are 
numbered by the million, however, their disappoint¬ 
ment becomes a matter 'of consequence. Viewed 
absolutely, in isolation, these Factory and A^nes 
Acts, for instance, are notable achievements ; in 
relation to the long-suffering of the operatives, and 
the merits of the question as we now see it, they are 
beggarly instalments of common justice given a 
full gcncfatioii too late. 

II. The First Factory Acts 

A 

The .story of the Factory Acts and of the shame 
t.f thild.slavery in which they originated has often 
been told; a slight outline of this struggle of common- 
, sense and humanity against dogma and heartless- 
hess will, therefore, be sufficient in this place. The 
'•'first attempt to improve the health conditions of 
industrial employment was the Health and Alorals 
Act of 1802, prociurd by Sir Robert Peel the elder, 
whp (this is his son’s account of the matter) acted 
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as soon as magisterial complaint brought ta his 
nofice abuses among the thousajid apprentices in 
his own factory which the ovenjper ha4 previously 
concealed from him. , Such abuses hadtby that time 
become very aommon, and had been fonntM' de¬ 
nounced by bodies of mcdieiil men in 1784 and 
1796.* With the, help ot a siiijfle narrati\x—that 
of one TR,obert»Blincoe, published in 1828—we may 
peep for a moment into this undeiavorld. Blincoe 
was an orphan who (lifted into the St I’ancras 
Workhouse at the age of fgur years, and at seven 
was apprenticed for fourteen ^ears to a NoUingham 
cotton-spinner. The formal consent even of chil- 
dreiv being necessary, piineoe and eighty other 
little wetims were told that cotton factories were 
palaces w'here roast-beef, plum-piidding, and other 
good things were to be had for^the asking. This did 
not prove exactly true. The children were kept 
working for fourteen, and even sixteen, iiours a 
day; they were beaten for the slightest mistake or 
offence; and sometimes they were tortured by the 
overlookers, who would tie them to a beai^ close 
over the whirling ma^hirtas by yhy of teaching them 
to hold their feet up, or would rivet irons en tfleif 
ankles and hips to teach them not to try to run 

^ Manthexter Literary and Philoeaphtcal Socirl^ Memoir^ 1734 
Ittporl on Parieh Apprenlken, ISIS; Kiclrlen’M Cume of the Factory 
System, 1836. In thoir Hilton/ oj Factory Miiwcs B, L. • 

Hutohina and A. Hunirton, H.A., out nottMifnfilii exist 
for anything like a 8Uti'>tic;tl oi* accurate .study of chil J-lobour in 
t^Hgktoenth century btjt there is evidence that chililicn wvi». 
often ovent'orked and ilf-treated at home by their ixirenta. 
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aw^y. Locked in the factory while they woihed, 
and in neighbc^ing barracks while they slept, 
these pit iful martjfrs were as absolutely abandoned 
by their kiiyi as though they had been adult con- 
victw»'jn the way to Botany Bay, pr negro slaves 
on the middle, passage. 

Peel’s first Act applied oiily to apprentices in 
cotton mills ; it forbade their being worked more 
than twelve hojirs a day, and laid it down that night 
work should cease after a short interval, that 
decent clothing, lodging, and food should be pro¬ 
vided, and that all factories should be whitewashed 
and ventilated. It 'was practically inoperative, 
partly by reason of evasion, partly by a chai^ge of 
tlje trade conditions. Before the application of 
the steam-engine to textile machinery, the mills 
were scattered along the streams of the country-side. 
The irregularity of water-power favoured great 
irregularity in the working-day; and there were 
no prying eyes in these out-of-the-way places. 
Steam brought the factory into town, made work 
more ^regular, and indirectly contributed to the 
abandonment of pauper ’prentice labour. The first 
effbet of the Act, however, was simply to abolish 
the formality of apprenticeship. In June 1815. 
Peel again*called attention to the need of a 
protktive law. “ The practice of apprenticing 
parish chijdren in distant factories was,” he said, 
“ as repugnant to humanity as any which had ever 
been suffered to exist by the negligence of the 
legislature ; and it was all the wbrse because of the 
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enormous abuses whicluexisted in it. *It had been 
known that a gang of these chil^^n had been put 
up to sale along with a bankrupt’jeffect^ and trans¬ 
ferred as part of the property. A case had come 
to his knowledge where an agreement was^ade 
between a London parish and a Lancashire manu¬ 
facturer that for every twenty soun^ children one 
idiot should l^e taken.”'. This appeal seems to 
have made no impression, for the Bjjl proposed was 
withdrawn after the first reading. The employers, 
in fact, were no longer an uneducated class risen 
by force from out of the ranks of labour. They 
could express themselves,* and buy legal or lite¬ 
rary advocates; and, from this time on, there is 
obstinate resistance to every attempt to impose 
conditions of employment. Their most plausil^le 
argument lay in the fact that nobodf' then dreamed 
of an inspection of the domestic workshops, where, 
in the deepening (fistress of the hand-workers, the 

lot of the children was often worse than it would 

• 

be in a factory. Robert Owen gave evidence 
before Peel’s Committee as to his own experiments. 
He had no children in his mill under ten, a^d ^he 
general hours, had been gradbally reduced fren^ 
fourteen to twelve, including an hour and a qiftir- 
ter off for meals. The working strqpgth of the 
mill was so much improved that the loss wa? only* 
one farthing in Is. This example made few 
converts. 

In February 1818, pre.ssed forward by Owen, 

* SHnaard, vol. xxt. 624. 
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the elder Peel returned to the charge. Presenting 
a petition from^HIanchester cotton-spinners for a 
ten-and-a-half ho^’ day, he added that “ he had 
been in conjmunication with some of these poor 
men'tjjat morning; and he declarcj^ he could not 
hear their statement, or witness their appearance 
which confirmed bhat statement, without shedding 
tears. In rooms badly ventilated apd much over¬ 
heated, they \^re compelled to work fourteen or 
fifteen hours a day. Young persons might endure 
such labour; but after men attained a certain age 
it became intolerable.'’ This appeal was dis¬ 
missed as sheer sentiVnehtality; nearly a century 
wali to pass ere British society was prepared to 
recognize 'the' hardness of life’s evening .in the 
labouring classes. A few days later. Peel reintro¬ 
duced his Bill, «modified to forbid the employment 
of children under ninfe (instead of under ten) and to 
limit the working'hours of those finder sixteen years 
to twelve per day. It was notorious, he said, that 
children of a very tender age were dragged from 
their ^eds some hours before daylight, and confined 
fij the«factories for‘not less^han fifteen hours. His 
«oft, the future Free Trade Premier, added that 
there was evidence of boys and girls of five and 
. seven yean being employed ; and they were often 
‘kept on Sundays from 6 a.m to noon cleaning the 
•• machinery. „ Lord Stanley distinguished himself 
by arguing that Parliament should not, by sudt 
interference as was a.sked for, sow dissension be¬ 
tween parents and children ; and other noble lords 
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upheld “ the great principle of Political Economy 
that labour ought to be free.” Again, the Bilf was 
dropped. In 1819, after furthcrVpposition, it was 
carried. The Act applied onlf to cWon mills. 
Years later, the future poet of deniotiracy, Gerald 
Massey, then child of eight, years, was wrking 
twelve hours a day, in ft silk ^lill 'for a wage of 
eighte^ pence a “week. • 

This commAicemciit of factory legislation proper 
was of very limited effect, even vvlthin its limited 
field, and that for a moral reason and a practical 
reason. The'number of those who fully realized 
and admitted the evil jvaj very small (medical 
witnesses in these early years were particu^ly 
pusillanimous); and tlic lack of a ^peoial body of 
inspeclors made evasion of the law easy. On the 
part of the operatives themselves, there was a con¬ 
siderable obstacle in the grcuvth of the system by 
which the spinneijs themselves, r\pt the mill-owners, 
employed their child “ piccers.” In 18*5, when 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse obtained an amending Act, 
limiting Saturday work to nfne hours, and for¬ 


bidding work^ during meal times, the cuitom^ 
hours in Lancashire* nulls weie’ from 5.30 of 6'a.m. 
to 7.80 or ^ P.M., with two intervals for m^als, 
during which the children were commonly kept 
cleaning the machinery. In 1881, a ftirthcr *men(}^ 
ing Act brought all operatives un^er eighteen years 
of age in cotton mills within the protaction of the’ 
twelve-hours day, and prohibited tne night employ¬ 
ment of all un4er twenty-one. Richard Oastler, 
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with his lett*s to the Leeds JHermry on “ Yorkshire 
Slavery,” and l^^chael Sadler, Tory Member’for 
Newark, hejd now^put themselves at the head of 
the Ten Hours’ Day agitation. Sadler obtained in 
1832vn Commons Committee whose report is in¬ 
valuable as a collection of evidence of the industrial 
conditions then prevailing. He lost his seat directly 
after, being defeated by Macaulay; ai^ Lord Ashley, 
later Lord Shaftesbury, became leader of the move¬ 
ment in Parliament. A Royal Commission was 
appointed, with the hope, at least on the side of the 
employers, of shelving the subject. It reported, 
however, that the existing law was “ almost en¬ 
tirely inoperative,” children being commonly em¬ 
ployed as long'as adults, ^/ith the result that they 
suffered physically and obtained no education; 
and that the only way of ending these wrongs was 
to establi.sh a special body of itinerant inspectors, 
with power to enter any factory where children 
were employed, to order sanitary measures and 
the fencing of machinery, and to enforce school 
attendance. 

It^ is'^this provision, probably duetto Chadwick’s 
ipflvence, that chiefly constitutes the importance 
of the Factory Act of 1833, one of the first measures 
of the reformed House of Commons. Hardly less 
unponant than the establishment of that gallant 
branch of the Civil Service, the factory inspectorate, 
wSS the extension of the Acts to woollen, worsted, 
hemp, flax, tow, linen, and silk mills. Further, 
the prohibition of night work and«the twelve-hours 
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maximum day were applied to all operatives ppder 
eighteen ; children under nine \w^»e shut out of all 
textile factories except silk-mills* and a nine-hours 
maximum day was gradually brought into opera¬ 
tion for child^pn under thirteen. Medical lami¬ 
nation of children, prioi; to factory employment 
was also instituted, ft being re(piircd that “ some 
surgeoit or pl^ysician ” should certify each child 
under twelve as strong enough for ^^ork. Tlie fac¬ 
tory inspectors becam# a kind of perambulating 
magistracy ^ith executive jjowers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, they were to be only four in number, and 
the penalties for breaelf of the law were veiy 
inadequate. ^ * 

Eight years later, it still remained for Elizabeth 
Brnrett to utter her poignant “ Cry of the 
Children”: 

'■ Do yc hear the ohildren weeping, P ray brotbers. 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

‘ For oh,’ say the children, ‘ we are weary. 

And we cannot run or leap ; 

If we cared fSr any sneai^ows, it were merely 
To drop ^own in them and sleep : 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go,^ 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 

The reddest flower would look a8j)alc as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground ; 

Or, all day, we drive.the wheels of iron, 

In the factori^. round and loun^. 
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t For, all day, the wheels are droning, twining; 

Their windtgioieB in odr faces. 

Till our hearts f^im, our heads with pulses burning, 

And thp walls turn in their places; 

lUgms the sky in the high window, bl^nk and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall. 

Turn the Mack flies that crawl along the ceiling. 

All are turning, all the day. and we with afl ; 

And, all day, the iron wheels are droning. 

And sometimes we could pray : 

“0 ye wheels” (breaking out in a mad moaning), 

” Stop ! be silent fpr to-day.” ’ 

‘ How long,’ they say, ‘liow long, 0 cruel nation. 

Will you stand, to move the world, pn a child’s heart. 

Stifle down 'with a mailed heel its palpitation,, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 

Our blood splashes upward, 0 gold-heaper. 

And your purple»shows your path. 

But the child’s pob in the silence, curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath! ’ ” 

By the Coal Mines Act of 1842, the underground 
emplt^f'inent of women and of children under ten 
yeArs'was prohibited. Female labour at the pit- 
‘he^ continued for a good many yeaks. 

The Short Time Committees continued their 
^gitc^ion: And on this ground Chartists, Owenites, 
Tories, and Liberals met. In Yorieshire and 
' Lancashire, especially, a ten-hours factory day was 
demanded on tine specific plea, to quote one of the 
resolutions, that “ a restrictive. Act would tend 
materially to equalize and extend labour, by calling 
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into employment manywnale adults wRo are obliged 
to tipend their time in idleness jv^ilst female "chil¬ 
dren are compelled to labour fro|ft twelve to sixteen 
hours per day.” A factor that has-been of real 
importance tlp'oughout the struggle for th^egis- 
lative protection of labour is alluded to in anothei 
resolution, declaring that, “ without a legislative 
regulatton of^the hours et labour, the kind and 
benevolent employer cannot stand ^gainst the com¬ 
petition of his less feeling rival.” The mutilation 
of the Act of,1883 produced a momentary fever ol 
“ direct action.” Instead of a ten-hours, an eight- 
hours day was now th«f objective; and Fielder 
wroje to Cobbett’s Register proposing that the trade 
unionists should prepa^; to get it*for*themselves 
by means of a general strike. Nothing coming ol 
this fit of temper, a new Ten Hours Bill was drawn 
up. The Government sougfit in 188.5 to weaken 
the Althorp Act by enabling elrildren over twelve 
to work full time. They were eompelled*to with¬ 
draw this design ; but no further progress was 
made for several years. The increase of women in 
textile factorias was then attracting attenlfcn,, and 
much was lizard of “home ’’“being “ woman’s 
sphere,” an idea for which Mr Gladstone professed 
his sympathy. In 1841, a Govemi]jent Bill pro¬ 
posed to establish the half-time system Sn thse 
textile trades (the working hours •of small childreo 
being thus reduced to 54 a day), and to*limit yodng 
persons and all women to a twelve-hours day. An 
amendment was*cart-icd by Lord Ashley reducing 
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the latter to ten hours, but other divisions, in course 
of fery confus^ debate, gave a contradictory 
result. Thg Bill ^as accordingly withdrawn; and 
another was prepared and passed prescribing a 
twel^hours maximum. This Act had a number 
of valuable administrative provisions suggested by 
the experience’of the first inspectors. 

During 1846 and 1847i the Committees enjoyed 
the aid of a successful weekly paper, the Ten Hours 
Advocate. They fought strongly in the election 
following the repeal of the Com Laws ; and during 
the depression of the following spring, when short 
time was very convenient to the mill-bwncrs, 
FieHen got his Ten Hours Bill through its third 
reading with a substantial majority, despite "har¬ 
angues by Hume, Bright, and Roebuck on the 
danger of interfering with the right of manufacturers 
to make a working profit. Demonstrations of joy 
were held in many northern towns ; and a delegate 
meetingin London declared itself “ deeply grateful 
to Almighty God,” and determined ” to promote 
by every means in'our power those religious and 
social Hessings which it has been the object of the 
Bill to extend to the‘factory workers.” 


HI. The New Poor Law 

,, The maintenarce of the Com Laws long after the 
old arguments had lost all plausibility, the hard 
struggle to find work, in comiietition, on the one 
han^ with steam-driven machinery, on the other. 
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with women, children, %nd pauper immigrants from 
Ireland and the shires, {he refusaj of the voie to 
the mass of working men in 183?!’, the barbarity of 
the game laws, and the ruthless punishment of 
agitators—these wrongs could not buf cxcil^even 
in gentle miiufs, a deep bitt erness. And, as Though 
this were not enough, tlfe new piiddle-elass House 
of Conamons proceeded *J;o erc<'t, as an eternal 
memorial of ttie laisscr-fairc economy, a national 
prison for the English ]ioor~ the t\*orkhouse. 

As the Reform Bill shook the small class at the 
top, so the toor Law Aitiendrneut Act of 1834 
shook *the large class at the bottom, of British 
society. Two facts distinguish the latter mea*ure 
amdtij^ moderft Icgislativt; adventures : Uic scientific 
severity with which it regulated the lot of a large 
part of the nation, accustomed for nearly forty years, 
to a totally different treatnuTit. and the near 
approach to unanimity in Parliiiment for the new 
system, in contrast with the hostility of* the un- 
enfranchized mass of the labourers outside. The 
second reading was carried in the Commons, on 
May 9, 1834, Jiy 299 votes to 20; in thc^Upppr 
House, the minority wSs only 13. Iloyaf as^ient 
was given on August 14, 1834. The* central 
authority, ufron whose decrees the whole scheme 
was to depend, was, in the lirJt plane, aj*-' 
pointed for only five years. Duyng that period^ 
popular opposition was so fierce ‘ ‘that the re- 

* “In certain places, c.j. Beflton, Kottinghnni, and Maccle^ifieWi, 
local had been <;^ectcd ciproasly to defeat the new law ” 

(Fowie, Tht Poor Law, p, I03| 
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appointment* of the Commission remained in 
doubt to the last. It was then renewed annuhlly 
for three sucpessi'^ years; in 1842, it was estab¬ 
lished for fi'je years more; only in 1847 was the 
Poorsfcaw Board erected into a Ministerial Depart¬ 
ment; and not till *1871,did i^ receive, under the 
name of the Local Govcmrtftnt^ Board, the very 
wid' powers now cxistingi From th^first, hi»wever, 
the new Poor J^aw exhibited an absoluteness and 
centralization of power Over the operations of 
elective and unpaid local authorities which are 
unique in British government, and very difficult 
to reconcile with thf professed individualism of 
mahy of the leading authors of the scheme. ^This 
peculiar pbwer was securM through the adminis¬ 
trative machinery gradually built up, especially 
through the inr.pcetors, who keep the Board in¬ 
formed of what is' being done by Boards of 
Guardians throughout the coufltry; the system 
of audit, carrying with it refusal to pass any item 
in local accounts that can be declared to transgress 
the law; and the control over local officials, who 
may hij discharged, by the.Board, but not by the 
loci.l authority with’out the Board’s^ assent. But 
more important than any influence by machinery 
was the spirit of the law itself, definitely realized 
bt thfe outset by its authors, stated with unmis- 
.takable simplicity, and defended throughout with 
unbending resolution, although never quite fully 
embodied in practice. 

“ The fundamental principle ' with respect to 
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legal relief,” said the Colhmissioners in their reyort 
of 1889, “ is that the condition of,j!ie patipcr ought 
to be, on the whole, less eligibly than that of the 
independent labourer.” It was astriimed that 
everybody should, and nearly evcrj'body jnuld, 
save against misfwtune, and* that—rates being 
paid, ultimately as well as immrtliately, by others 
than tfic pooa—those whb claim relief must, in 
justice as well as of practical neces^ty, be content 
with a condition “ less Eligible ” than that of the 
poorest freeman. Not onlj^ was the whole allow¬ 
ance system described in our last chapter swept 
away; “ all distribution of 'relief iTi money or in 
goods, to be ^ent or consumed by the paupe# in 
his own house,” was declared to txf “ inconsistent 
with the principle in question.” The first object, 
then, was to stop out-relief; in particular, able- ‘ 
bodied persons were to be retused relief except in 
the workhouse—^tfie “ workhousef test ” of^genuine 
need. The country was, accordingly, div-id^d into 
“ Unions ” of parishes, each haying its workhouse, 
under the management of a board of guardians 
elected by the*ratepayey!. The old condil^n* 6f 
“ settlement ’i were much moeflfied ; and tljey l*»i* 
since practically disappeared. A significant detail 
which excited great indignation at the time was, 
the abandonment of the former efforts to discovcf 
and penalize the fathers of illegitimate childre». 
falling on the rates. TJje burden «f providing for 
the diild until it was sixteen years old was now 
ttrown on the riother, subject to a power in .the 
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justices to niake a maintenance order against the 
man, if found, up j)art of .the payment so obtained 
going to thf supp^ of the mother. 

Every student of an earlier age is looking, as it 
wcrej^hrough glasses coloured by t^e facts of his 
own time; the best he can hope is that this con¬ 
temporary information may help to define truly, 
not prejudice, his view. «We are looking baek upon 
the gravest problem of eighty years ago through 
experience of a society in»which the prineiples of 
the new Poor Law continue, but in association with 
a number of fresh factors—for instance, higher 
wages, cheaper food, tree education, large expendi¬ 
ture on sanitation, a great volume of charity, 
ready hospital" accommodation, old-age pensions, 
and national insurance against illness and unem¬ 
ployment—whish greatly change the proportions 
of the social questioni It is one thing, in a society 
where these and other aids to a healthy and sensible 
life exist, to proclaim the principle that “ the con¬ 
dition ’ of the pauper ought to be less eligible 
than that of the independent labourer.” It was a 
very different thing eighty .ye^rs ago—in a society 
paring none of these bppoitunities, a society 
whose country poor had been compelled for a whole 
generation to accept doles instead of a reasonable 
' wage^^-to proclaim a sudden and general stoppage 
of out-door reliof. It was so different a thing that 
tbe twentidch-c^ntury reader mu.st be astounded at 
Uie hardihood of the authors of such a revolution. 
Tkm has made it easier to appreciate the splendid 
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enthusiasm and single-minded devotiiJn of Chad¬ 
wick and his fellows in tpe cause qf public-hellth 
reform. That the more-than-Ri(^dian rigours of 
the new Poor Law were conceived in tkose same 
good hearts speaks eloquently of the mflueijpe an 
economic dogma may obtain when circumstances 
are favourable. • . 

The ‘i fundamental principle ” had, indeed, to 
be tempered. In the first place, persons over sixty 
years of age were declared to be not necessarily 
able-bodied, and the gtiardians were permitted to 
grant them out-rclicf if tht^- thought fit. Then, 
according to the report of 48*), the Commissioners 
“ permit out-relief to the able-bodied in all thase 
cases of distress which art: of most fsequent occur¬ 
rence, such as sickness, accident, bodily or rncnt&l 
i ifirmity in themselves and in thqjr families ”— 
such cases as burial, and wichiwhood for a period 
of six months, or long as there is any child de¬ 
pendent on the widow, being soon added. * While 
out-relief has been permitted in emergencies like 
these, the workhouse system lias been slightly 
modified in more rcfenj years,, chiefly in f^vous 
of child inmates, by th^ clarification of waals ^ 
and houses, the institution of special schools, the 
boarding-out of children, and other measures. In 
general, however, England was ruled throuj^out* 
the Victorian era on the “ fundamejital principle,” , 
which may be said to have rested op tW postulate 
that the most desperate evil qf the time was idle¬ 
ness and thriftlcssaesstimong the poor, and to have 
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yielded three alternatives,: (1) Every adult must 
find continuous work, with pay sufficient to main¬ 
tain himself and* his family; or (2) he must save 
enough a^ discontinuous work to carry him and 
them throif^h emergencies; or (8), if he asks for 
pubii?! aid, he will,receive the barfest maintenance 
under conditions, of sodial jifsgrace and political 
disfranchisement. , 

We may illustrate the application of the principle 
by citing sonffe sentences, from a volume already 
quoted. The Poor Law, first published in 1881, by 
one of its able and confident advobates, the Rev, 
T. W. Fowlc, M.A.,.Rector of Islip. “The two 
chief evils to which poor relief gives rise,” he says, 
“ are idleaess, on the past of those who carf- work 
and will not, and improvidence on the part of those 
. who can make provision for possible sickness or 
inevitable old age, bnt prefer to trust to the bounty 
of the State. TJie first class w*.s dealt with finally 
and summarily in the Prohibitory Order (1844), 
which forbids relief to any man capable of earning 
wages. But the second was, by the express ex- 
peptijms contained in that Order,, left to the dis- 
^^tio'n of the local vauthorities, who have not been 
slqw to avail themselves of the oppbrtunity. How 
far the central authorities realized that this depar- 
’ .tureifrom their own admitted principles would lead 
once more to t)je establishment of a gigantic system 
'' of pauperishi, in which the unthrifty and careless 
were maintained at the cost or to the prejudice of 
their more provident neighboi^, does not very 
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dearly appear. Certaip it is that *it has been 
turned by local admini^ration ty this end,‘and 
that, too, in spite of warnings ^linost^ amounting 
to threats, and expostulations almost descending 
to entreaties, from the Poor Law autlforities them¬ 
selves.” As tfiese Guardians are ratepayers elected 
by ratepayers, it might* be si^ipifted that sclf- 
interesk woulij be a suifvjient spur to economy. 
But this tendency is apparently counteracted by 
the fact that they are .also men, ^ilh a weakness 
for discriminating between bad cases and sad cases; 
and this, strange to say, ft the source of all the 
mischief. For the " fundamental principle ” is a 
mathematical principle, a logical principle, any¬ 
thing but a inoral prinfiplc, or a giiido in the art 
of government. The principle is that not the Wle 
and vicious only, but the “ improvi^Jent ” (by which 
is meant all who have not saved) also, must learn 
that “ destitution*is the only legal ground to relief,” 
and that this relief will be the barest,* hardest 
minimum. From this point of view, there* are no 
good cases, or bad cases. “ llie character of the 
applicant, if the pjaiy truth,must be to|^, has 
nothing to do with it. * Thus, if two men* u pder 
precisely the same circumstances, apply fbr rdicf, 
one of whom has borne a good character and suc¬ 
cumbed to misfortune, the other has*becn jast the' 
reverse, it is still not permissible,,upon any sound 
principle of Poor Law, to make a dj^ferebce between 
them. ... No doubt Ihe temptation to exercise 
a moral discrimination is irresistible, and the 
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Guardians tfy, with some success, to achieve a 
Tou^ and readj justice, of which it may’be 
said that jt is morally excellent, but it is not 
Poor Law.” * Where the law is properly ad¬ 
ministered,” the plain fact is that the workhouse 
test has killed the spirit of investigation, as, by 
the confession of its supporters, it was meant 
to do.” . ^ < 

Still, the crude desire lor “moral excellence” and 
“ rough and ready justice!’ continued to struggle 
against the spirt of laisser-faire legalism. In 
London, and some largeV towns, in 1852, an outdoor 
“ labour test ” (the “'stoneyard ”), instead' of the 
house test, had to be permitted, as “a ‘safety- 
valve ’ at K time of great tod sudden depression of 
trade.” Great “ laxity ” has always existed in the 
• treatment of wjdows with dependent children, and 
in the dispensation mf medical relief. “ An in¬ 
jurious notion has got abroad,”'said Mr Fowle in 
1881, “that this kind of relief has not the same 
pauperizing effects, and a tear is even expressed lest 
the system degenerate into one of medical State 
charity.” Sure enough, he has tp lament in a 
coition (1891) *“ the' unwise enactment that 
medical'relief should not temporarily disfranchise 
the person who received it,” and the free medical 
' aid given by the London hospitals, “ recalling once 
piiore in a mitigeted form the vices of the old Poor 
Law.” On*the other hand, he does not grudge the 
Act, tardily passed in 1886, providing for the care 

■ Fowte, p, 12l'I 
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and training of pauper lunatics in special hospjtab 
and* institutions. . , . 

Midway between outdoor and^door/elief is the 
casual ward, another concession to, emergency, 
namely, to the^fact that, if penniless men are^o find 
work, they must have some sort of shelter on the 
way to it. This was»the rule for*“ tramps ” estab¬ 
lished in Noveipber 1871: The order of admission 
is available for one night only, ancj does not take 
effect earlier than six in»the evening in winter and 
eight in summer.” Till those hours, the tramp 
could, find no shelter at all, unless in those “ wards 
established by religious agincfes,” which, according 
to Mr Fowle, “ together with the meals, mectirifes, 
and ad,dresses, are almost certainly •productive of 
much harm.” “ The vagrant is searched and 
bathed, his clothes taken from him, and, if necessary, ' 
dried or disinfected. He is /Maced in a separate 
cell, though the Central Board • may as to this 
approve of other arrangements, and is not eijtitled 
to discharge himself before 11 a.m. the next day, 
and then only if he has done the task-work—break¬ 
ing stones, picking oakum, etc..—which has,Vb^ir 
assigned to hinj. In the event df his having ^coiM« 
an inmate of the same ward twice in one month, he 
may be detained till 9 a.m. of the thijd day after 
admission. He receives 8 oz. of breed or B oz. * 
of bread and one pint of gruel or buoth, for supper • 
and breakfast. ITiere are no two opinions aboul 
the entire inefflcacy of the above arrangements, 
and that for the plain Reason that they sin against 

p 
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he ^ndamental principle'of making the relieved 
»erson’.s conditkij) worse- than that of the Self- 
iupportingdaboui%r ”—surely, a terrible reflection 
ipon the portion of the free worker in the Victorian 
Vge. %In 1862, the Casual Poor Act, stiffened these 
ionditions by jnoviding that t)he casual could not 
lischarge himself till 9 a.,m. oif the second day, and, 
HI a second appearance within one, month, might 
36 detained ui^til the foiuth day. “ But nothing 
seems of any avail,” comments our author, gloomily 
3onteniplating the influence of the .parliamentary 
reform of 1885. “ The Poor Law is, of all great 
English in.stitutions, •th^ most thoroughly stereo¬ 
typed ; and yet there are not wanting signs of a 
spirit natiirallj- resulting from the democratic move¬ 
ment which may modify it. . . . We fear the 
temper of the^public mind is not what it was in 
those golden days of scientific reform.” 

Remains “ the 'House ”—citadel and type of the 
“ fundamental principle,” with its semi-penal 
regime, its separation of husbands and wives, 
parents and children. Even here, there is a ten¬ 
dency; to degenerate—into an almshouse. “ But 
it#original conception still adheres.to it, namely, 
to*‘ subject the pauper inmate to such a system of 
labour, discipline, and restraint, as shall be sufficient 
to odtweigh in his estimation the bodily comforts 
which he .enjoys.’ ” “ Cheerless comfort,” Mr 

Eowle hastens .to add; this and a certain “cold¬ 
blooded equity ” make “ the spirit of a workhouse.” 

The working folk continued to deny the “ equity ” 
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of this system. Throughout England, till neaj the 
end of the century, “ the Hous^”'stood, for them, 
as a hated symbol of heartlessn4s and«injustice. 


IV. The Gener.\u Stride 

• • • 

We have noted.thSt, in. the eafliest reform agita¬ 
tion, those eijlisted wavAed between or divided 
into two parts, the one favouringi parliamentary, 
the other direct and revolutionary, action. Twenty 
years later, in the painful days following the Reform 
Bill, the soeial movement was enlarged a hundred¬ 
fold. fhe age of Cobbetf and Eldon had passed. 
The jprotagonists, now, were not an outworn oli¬ 
garchy, and small, scattered groups* led by a few 
firebrands or wirepullers, but a new class of Ministers 
and manufacturers, practically unanimous in their 
individualist creed, on the one hand, and on the 
other, thousands o! trade unions, Uwenite speieties. 
Chartist associations. Short Time conunittees, de¬ 
claring strikes and suffering lockouts, organizing 
mass meetings, processions, and petitions, publish¬ 
ing newspapers? beginning to employ paid oftcials 
and legal advisers, and making sensational appelSf^ 
ances on the threshold of the new Parliament 
House. At first sight, the change would se^ to^ 
be all in favour of the latter. But in warfare—and 
this was a suppressed civil warfare—mtip numbei;fi' 
may be a fatal encumbrance, and division of aim 
is fatal. Once it had gained *0001101 of the legis¬ 
lature, the well-td-do middle cla.ss shed its last 
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proletarian sympathies. * Manufacturers, mer¬ 
chants, and shopkeepers' as well as landlords, 
were now t)n the defensive. Bentham and the 
economists Bad given them a sort of faith; the 
rastabffehed Church, in the towns especially, was 
it their service the wealthier Nonconformists 
were only too anxious to make peace with the State. 
The middle class held a virtual memopoiy of the 
^ucational apparatus of the time, including all the 
regular newspapers. They were so strong that 
broader views in non-essentials grev.’ apace; and 
Whig developed int(j Liberal, Tory into .Conser¬ 
vative, without serious difficulty. But in daily 
business life tjiere was hardly a pretence of hiding 
the iron hand in a velvet glove. F.very expedient 
known to the law was used to whittle down the 
right of combmatioji yielded in 1825. Peaceful 
picketing was treated as intimidation, organiza¬ 
tion asi conspiracy. Men who struck without aid 
or organization were pursued and imprisoned under 
the Master and Servant Acts for leaving their work 
pnhi^hed. Strike leaders were prosecuted; all 
ojtr the country ift^stersichd^avouftd to force their 
mpn to sign statements abjuring trade unionism. 
Comfortable men and women looked across a gillf 
of siispiciorf and alarm at “ the lower classes ” as 
at a pestilent mob inoculated with the vices of 
French Jatobihs and Irish moonlighters. There 
were splendid Exceptions,; but this was the rule. 

The workers werd to find, how long and difiicult 
a'task it inust.ke for poor, u^structed men to 
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realize the only potential strength that rcm^ed 
to‘them. Politically, they haA^lfttle direct influ¬ 
ence, for few of them vofcs. Economically, 
they were in a position no less than desperate. 
Freedom is the power of choice. When <a com- 
mimity has lost its,hold ^pon the l«pd, its freedom 
has been materially toailed ; fftr the most obvious 
alternative tes a starvation wage has been taken 
away. The first article of liberty*for the average 
man is the first weel^s wages he can save. A 
generation later, when Fr^ Trade had brought a 
great increase of national wealth and the possibility, 
therefore, of higher wages* liberal individualism 
bec^pic very familiar among the English artisans. 
In this earlier interval, it could nol but appear a 
cold mockery. To the honour of our people, be it 
said that, while the new Poor Law excited deep 
bitterness, there was no agitation for a revival of 
the allowance system. Tlicy d'emanded,, as they 
had alway.s done, a living wage. But how. to get 
it ? The distinction between moderates and revo¬ 
lutionaries is primarily one of circumstance, a 
bread-and-butter diffcrepce. Well-paid craftsmen 
were then, arc now, and always will be mc^eraleat 
but a grain of intelligence makes the unskilled 
labourer, clamouring against his fellows outside the 
dock-gates, inflammable stuff. It is said that hunger 
knows no law; the most astonisffing»yiing m t^e 
world’s history, however, is the patsence of the toU- 
ing millions under the degmding rod of hunger 
But feed the mind ’in a starve^ body, .and .you 
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mayJook for trouble. Cobbett and a thousand pam¬ 
phleteers had nof iforked for nothing. England was 
aflame witlf discontent. Every type of platform 
rang with apocalyptic anger and prophecy. On 
all, th^ same thing was required; and there the 
unanimity ended. " <■ * 

Trade-union policy (if that can be called policy 
which was mostly crude instinct) varied through 
the whole gamut between the formation of small 
local benefit funds and the declaration of a grand 
national strike. Robert Owen and' his disciples 
preached a communal reorganization of industry, 
to be brought about, as they imagined, spfeedily and 
peacefully,,by the conversion of trade unions'into 
cooperative productive societies. The wide success 
of this utopian propaganda speaks as much for the 
inexperience of'his hearers as for Owen’s energy 
and genius. The Chartists believed everything 
was to be obtained by democratizing Parliament. 
The Factory Act agitation has been commonly 
treated as only a humane movement for the pro¬ 
tection of children and women ; in fact, it derived 
mutJi^ its strength from, the'belief of adult male 
•Workers- -not at all a mean, and not an ill-founded 
belief—that a shortening of juvenile hours would 
•ipdire^ly shorten adult hours of labour, and so 
absorb some of the surplus of unemployed, while 
• the family would gain as much by an improvement 
of adult as it "lost in juvenile wages. Finally, 
the Free Traders thrdw a bridge across the widen¬ 
ing ^If between .the classes, and, with the aid of 
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Manchester money-bags, won a great reform ^hich 
considerably changed the nalisnal outlook for a 
long generation to come. r • 

These diverse currents were alr>tfiys present; 
but now one, pow another, became the mai» stream 
of opinion, and theiotheiji attendant eddies. Trade 
unionism came ,fir?t into prdhiinence with the 
effort^ of John Doherty,’leader of the Manchester 
cotton-spinners (“a man of w^e information, 
great natural shrewdness, and far-reaching aims,” 
says Mr Wobb'), and others, to form national 
union^ of individual trades, and then a single 
national union cmbracifig 'all trades. A textile 
federation, o{ which little is known, was cr&ted 
early jn 1830 ; and, a few months fater, a delegate 
meeting at Manchester representing twenty trades 
founded the National Associatien for the Pro¬ 
tection of Labour. This'body seems to have 
enjoyed a vigorous life of about eighteen^ months. 
Some 150 separate unions, with a total pf, per 
haps, twenty thousand members, were enrolled. ^ 
weekly paper, at the outset called the Vnitei 
Trades Co-optrative-JtfUj’nal, then The Voi&i^qf tJu 
Peopiet was maintained ; andf at last it cidkr'-oc 
that the Association had 100,000 members. Thi 
employing class and the newspapers were verj 
much alarmed ; without training and a wffl-chedt 
however, there is no army, aftd .tjie Nationa 
Association ignominiously vanished. Humolci 
though still considwable efforts had a little mon 
• Hiitory oj Trade UnitaUit), p. 104. 
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suayss. The first strong uhion of northern miners 
lived for about tVa years, going down in the Reform 
Bill crisis. tA fedwal union of the building trades 
spread rapidly during 1882 and 1883, published 
an unstamped penny weekly papery the Pioneer, 
held a congress of '270 delegates claiming to re¬ 
present 80,000 opefatives, and’actually began con¬ 
structing a “ Builders’ Gfid Hall ” im Birmingham. 
This and other pinions of the day had inherited a 
fantastic ritual, apparently'imitated from that of 
the Oddfellows, perhaps, also, of Freemasonry; 
and alarming accounts of their initiation of “ lodge ” 
members, with hymn, prayer, and oath, pro¬ 
strate under a drawn swor^ before skeleton^ fed 
the_ fire of aninlosity lit by their more serious pro¬ 
ceedings. The idea of a national labour organi¬ 
zation—as the extreme trade unionists hoped, to 
procure shorter hours by a “ universal ” strike, or, 
as Owen hoped, foJr a still larger transformation— 
was in Jthe air; and it crystallized early in 1834 
in the shape of the; Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union. “ Nothing in the annals of 
udioiniaui in this country,”, sa>-s Mr Webb, “ at all 
af^*oacl\ed the rapidity of the growth which ensued. 
Within a few weeks, the union appears to have 
J)een joined by at least half-a-million members, 
iitcludifig tens of thousands of farm labourers and 
xtomen. . How the business of this colossal 
federation was astually managed we do not know 
—none of its records have been preserved. Some 
stat ot executive committee sat ih London, with 
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four paid officers. The avowed policy of,the 
federation was to inaugtirate a. general strike of 
all wage-earners throughout tl/t coiuitry. But, 
from the very beginning of its carger, it found 
itself incessantly involved in sectional deputes. 
The mere joining of ‘ th^ Trades Unjon ’ was often 
made the occasioix of \he dismissal by the employers 
of all those vjio would net sign the ‘ document ’ 
abjuring all combinations.” * In Jtfarch 1884, a 
strike of gas-stokers kfept Westminster for some 
days in partial darkness in April, practically 
the whole industrial population ceased work for 
several days by way of dJmJnding an eight-hours’ 
day.. The engineers won concessions, but niost 
other strikes failed. During the following suminer 
the whole movement collapsed, the national unions 
breaking up into local trade clubs,*and the Grand’ 
National disappearing. 

Not, however, before the Government and its 
supporters had been given an opportunity .of ex¬ 
hibiting clearly the spirit that possessed them. It 
did not contain the first element of the right spirit 
of governmeirt—a <jincere effort to undf^j^nd 
the thoughts,,sufferings, and heeds of the, pe^cj 
At the time when nearly every educated and respect¬ 
able person had learned to talk yie bloodless . 
language of the laisscr-faire economics* the 
finer side, the ethical stimulus, «f individualism* • 
was already exhausted. Thinking and feeling 
men wid women were groping their way toward a 

* Webbii Trade Vnumisui, pp, 120 2, 
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better faith. Hood’s ‘“Song of the Shirt,” 
Elizabeth Barrft^ “ Cry^of the Children,” the war- 
gongs of Bbenew Elliott, Charles Mackay, and 
Gerald Masgey, the novels of Dickens, George 
Eliot, •and Charles Kingsley (boldly announcing 
himself as “ QhurcB parson and Chartist ”)—^these 
were, or in the ne^t years were to be, the inspira¬ 
tion that saved the s’oul of Engiand, not any 
voice from tte seat of public authority. The 
occasion may be deplored,' but the thing itself we 
cannot weep over. The di.sobedience of the British 
people is like the disobedience of British boys, 
the weakness of our strength, a thing we hardly 
trouble to coneeal our pfidc in. Every Miiistry 
is. on sufferance ; the survival of Gold-Stkks-in- 
Waiting and Garter-Kings-at-Arms has always 
' this much of real meaning, that in Britain the 
mo,st powerful governor may be dismissed, and 
government go oh just as before. Such a people 
will try “ direct action ” or indirect action, any and 
every kind of action, rather than lie down under 
flagrant wrong. Parliament itself is no sacred office, 
tfub^A instrument of this Independent temper, 
Gwflyle .anticipated in a few words tke voluminous 
philosophy which M. Sorel hsis provided for the 
. Syndicalists, when he lamented the too easy faith 
m the efficacy of “ The Charter ” : “ They are 
• cither speakers 'i'or that great dumb toiling class 
which cannot speak, or they are nothing that one 
can well specify. Alas, the remote observer knows 
not the nature qf parliaments; how parliaments. 
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ext^ there for the British nation’s sake, iind 
that they are extant withal foiv their own sake; 
how parliaments travel so natuililly in» their deep 
rutted routine, commonplace worn ink) ruts axle- 
deep.” • » 

Lord Melbourne would see little tojchose between 
strike and Charter. “ Can’t you let it alone ? ” 
he would say •to those of his Cabinet colleagues 
who were not idlers. But, when the agricultural 
labourers, now faced by the grim promise of the 
workhouse, began to flood into the lodges of the 
Grand National, and the ^loom of lampless West¬ 
minster answered to Owen’s prophecy of demo- 
cracj» coming." like a tjiiet in the night,” panic 
seized "the whole of the governing class. Panic 
is a cruel thing ; and this outbreak will be for ever 
marked with shame by the Cfse of the Dorchester 
labourers. 

t , 

If the labourers were not to have dolgs, they 
must evidently have wages. In the village of 
Tolpuddle, in Dorsetshire, tho farmers at first 
promised and gave the wage obtaining in other 
districts, and fhen jfrodeeded t6 reduce it jNJling 
by shilling. John and George Loveless and somt.* 
others thereupon established a “ Friendly Society 
of Agricultural Labourers,” with the rul^ and • 
ritual, including the initiation oath, of the Grand 
National. Everything was done ffpenlj •, and tjid ' 
magistrates, hearing of it, issued placards warning 
the labourers that any who jdined the union would 
be liable to transportation. They were, in fact. 
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80 liable under an obsolete Act, passed after the 
naval mutiny -of, 1797, which penalized the' ad¬ 
ministering of a% oath by an unlawful society- 
provided tljiat this village club could be proved 
unlawful. Three days later, on February 24, 1884, 
the Lovelesses and* four .othei? were arrested and 
imprisoned. After a travesty pf justice at the 
Dorchester Spring Assizes, they werg on March 8th 
found guilty pf administering oaths unlawfully 
(there was no other charge}, and sentenced .to seven 
years’ transportation. ^Melbourne e:(pressed his full 
approval of the sentence; and, by the middle of 
April, the six men had sdiled for Botany Bay. 

Miss Martineau, none too sympathetic an ob^grver 
of any trdde-dnion movement, contrasts this bar¬ 
barous sentence with the long inaction of the 
Government before a conspiracy of certain Orange¬ 
men and Tory Peers to place the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland on the' throne.' Trhde-unionists and 
Radicals were at once afoot throughout the 
country; and m^ny demonstrations of protest 
culminated on April 21 in a great procession carrying 
a peGfion with more than a,quarter of a million 
iUgWaturcs to the Hoime Office—the first example of 
what was to become a habit in British political 

, agitation, yhe Government still believed, or 

• c 

^Tliere were said to be 140,000 morobers in 381 Orange X^odges 

» in Great Britain^ inchrding thirty Lodges in the army; and it ira< 
atited that £2i),000 been spent on this plot. The Lodgm were 
qnietly dissolved in 1636; and ilh the following year, on Queen 
^^etoria*8 aoecasion, the Duke of Ciunborland became King of 
Uat^ver. 
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affected to believe, that* revolution imminent. 

Artillery was brought fsom Woolwich; cantton 
were placed on the roofs of Whit^all; troops filled 
the courtyards; and 5000 special constables were 
sworn in. Owpn and his friends were, however, 
equal to the occasiqn ; 50,000 .men marchcS from 
Kennington to Westminster and peacefully dis¬ 
persed, ‘and tjje myth of* a conspiracy to seize 
Ministers and the Royal Family was soon forgotten. 
The “ London Dorchester Committee,” aided by 
Hume, Roebyck, Perronet Thompson, Thomas 
Wakley^ and D.aniel O’Connell, kept the scandal 
in the public memory ; aitd hi the summer of 1888 
the jeprieve of the victims was obtained. *011 
their return from Van Di?men’s Land, they received 
a public welcome, and a working-class subscription 
of £1800 enabled them to settle yn small farms.* 
This celebrated case had two good results : it made 
it clear that the Tiation would no longer tolerate 
the monstrous abuses of the criminal law^ against 
which Romilly had spent his strength in vaiii; and 
it led to the abandonment of masonic mummery 
by the trade anions. 


V. The Ciiaktists 

“Direct action” had proved a^bryken reed iy, 
the hands of labour groups having ’neither ex¬ 
perience, organization, nor fynds; and the idea ol 
a “ general strike ” faded out of trade-union policy, 
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n(rt to reaffjjear for sev®ty years. The phrase 
waf, indeed, often on ,the tongues of Chartist 
orators; and th^*re was very much more serious 
evidence than this that the revolutionary temper in 
the people had not yet run its course. The decade 
ended in a three years’ commercial crisis which 
spread ruin ahd suffering fan and wide. It began 
with over-speculation, tallowing upon several good 
harvests. Nearly five hundred banks were pouring 
out their note' issues, under the inadequate safe¬ 
guards of the Act of 182G ; and a wholesale collapse 
of credit was only averted in 1837 by the Bank of 
England coming to the 'aid of the gamblers. In 
th» United States, where the same mania had been 
running for several years, the logical end was 
reached : 618 banks broke in 1837, and 900 more 
in the next trj'o years. This crash reacted dis¬ 
astrously upon British trade and manufacture. 
Factories and works were closed; whole streets 
of houses were left empty in some of the northern 
towns; expenditure was everywhere cut down; 
starvation w'as so common that the draconian 
rules of the workjiouse system ware necessarily 
rela^d. The sense .of helples.sness after the rout 
of the trade unions aggravated the sullen anger of 
men who now saw even the poor right of public 
' »ectir.g taken from them, and their leaders 
imprisoned on the slightest pretext. How this fire 
burned, we may gather from the wild lines addressed 
to the girl Queen by the good-hearted Ebenezer 
Eilliott; “Here, too,” he wrote—the reference 
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being to the recent suppression of the Canadian 
rebellion— 

“ Here, too, oh Queen, thy woe-wom^pcople feel 
The load they bear is more than they can bear; 

Beneath it twenty million workers reel. 

While fifty thousand idlcr^ rob atid glare. 

And mock the sullerilfgs which they yet may share. 

• « 

The Drama sdbn will end; four acts are passed, 

The curtain rises o’er cmjjracing foes; • 

But each dark smitcr hugs his dagger fast, 

Wfhile Doom ficparcs his mat^li, and waits the close. 

Quecq of the Earthquake ! wouldst thou win or lose ? ” 

■ » 

It was under these clouds, and amid such lum- 
blings, of revolution, tl!at the Chartist and Free 
Trade movements were born. The former came 
of a junction of Hume, Roebueje, Place, and a» 
few other prominent Radicrfls, w'ith Wm. Lovett, 
Henry Vincent, And Henry Hetherington, leaders 
of a lately formed “ Working Men’s Assefeiation ” 
in London, in May 1837. Formally, the Anti- 
Corn Law League was inaugurated at a large 
banquet in Manchgstfr on January 22, ^ 1889; 
aetually, it {lad been founded on SeptcmTalS!* 1^ 
1888. The decided opposition of both’ Rimsell 
and Peel to any further measure of reform, and 
the apparent impossibility of moving tllcm to 
'attack the tariff, led the RadiciiJd into these twp^ 
independent moves. By way qf pitcision, the 
Radical-Labour Committee ^ew up in the form of 
a parliamentary Bill, which they calfed “ The 
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People’s Charter,” a purely political programme 
bas^ on the old familiar demand for universal 
manhood suffragSj. annual Parliaments, vote by 
ballot, abolition of property qualifications, pay¬ 
ment of members, and equal electoral districts. 
Eleven M.P.’s signed the “ Six Points ” ; but some 
of them lost their seats in the autumn election, 
and all had soon lost Aouch with the Chartists. 
Lovett, an able writer, a good business man, and 
a Socialist of a moderate (type, was only picking 
up again the threads of the political work he had 
done in 1881-2. HctKeringlon was the organiser 
par excellence. Vincent was a more typical Chartist 
leader—“ the young Demosthenes ” of the move¬ 
ment, said'his-admirers. Vox, el prwlerca nihil ” 
would be, perhaps, too severe a judgment upon 
■the first orators of the British labour movement, 
for the vast open-air meetings which they com¬ 
manded throughout the country during the next 
few years must have required much self-sacrifice, 
energy, resource, and skill in management. But 
there was ever too much talk among the Chartists. 
Som^imes it was noble talk, with a genuine edu- 
pataSnal intent; sometimes 't fell to vulgar and 
inflammatory declamation. For the conditions that 
made it sterile, by forbidding any fruitful action, 
' the CKsuAists were not to blame. Yet, if other and 
flner types of leailer had not been freely enlisted, if 
tins ugitatibn h^d not been constantly dignified by 
heroic devotion in the rank and file, it would not 
have won the respectable place it holds in history. 
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While the London gioup was sending out mis- 
sionaiies into the provinces, 'piomas Attwood, 
JLP. for Birmingham, who ^ad i;fvived the 
“ Political Union ” of that city, was^preparing a 
similar agitation in the Midlands. A Nprthem 
Political Union was .quickly formed by Radicals and 
Labour men of Northumberland-and Durham; its 
leading •figures were the Irish demagogue Feargus 
O’Connor, Dr John Taylor, handsome, honest, and 
eloquent, Julian Harney, vain an^ passionate, at 
his best with the pen, and a solid workman, Robert 
Lowry. Scotland caught the infection after an open- 
air meeting in Glasgow at»wltich 200,000 men with 
200 banners were present, on May 28,1838. On this 
occasiop, Attw’ood stated the Birmingham plan, 
which was to obtain and present to Parliament a 
national petition for reform, “and.if, after a fair ' 
trial, the Legislature should rfifuse, then the work¬ 
ing men, with such of the midde-class as might 
be disposed to favour their views, should proclaim 
a solemn and sacred strike from every kind of 
labour.” ‘ “ We have against us,” he said, “ the 
whole of the aristocracy, nine-tenths of the gentry; 
the great body, of the clergy, and all the pensioners,, 
sinecurists, and blooksuckers that feed on the 
vitals of the people ” ; but, adds his reporter, “ he 
never seemed to contemplate the greatest olJfetacle' 
of all, the newly enfranchised middle class.” A. 
month later, a crowd estimated at 80,00^ gather^ 
on the Town Moor at Newcastle. At Nottingham, 

> Gammago: History oj the Chartist Mox'cmenh p. 21. 
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tw(^ Nonconformist mmiscers ana a larmer spoke. 
In the autumn, .monstef meetings were helfl in 
Birmingham an4 London, the High BailiS of 
Westminstej presiding at the latter, and the Rev. 
W. J.«Fox and Ebenezcr Elliott being among the 
speakers. On September 25, John Fielden, M;P., 
the Rev. John Rayner Stephens, an ex-Wesleyan 
minister dismissed foi* taking pa^t in ‘political 
agitation, an<} Feargtis O’Connor addressed a 
crowd, estimated to nuiftber 300,000, on Kersall 
Moor, near Manchester; and on , October 15 a 
meeting little smaller, with bands, flags, and 
banners, was held ofl Peep Green, between Leeds 
anS Huddersfield. The glow of these and coijntless 
other meeting was kept fanned by the journals 
of the movement, chief among them Hethcrington’s 

" London Despaich and O’Connor’s Northern Star, 
and by other writing, of which those of Bronterre 
O’Brien were the'best informed and most influential. 
It was necessary to invent new methods of propa¬ 
ganda, for public halls were commonly refused, 
or were too small; and, in the winter of 1838-9, 
tht .factory districts, in particular, were ablaze 
twi?t torchlight prdeessions and meetings, where 
b&nners bearing death’s heads, daggers, red caps 

, of liberty, and threatening mottoes, were much in 
‘favoifr. 

. The eternal <5ax of libertarian struggles appeared 
more and more plainly. The Government would 
yield nothing. Tbt torchlight meetings were 
prohibited ; Stephens, who had certainly delivered 
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inflammatory speeches, was arrested and sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonnient. This only 
deepened the anger of the Lan|&shire .operatives. 
On« of the Welsh leaders, John Frost, ^as deprived 
oF his magistracy by the personal action qf Lord 
John Russell. Whi;n de^f'gate.s from all over the 
country met in Convention, as they called it—that 
is^ in a* series^of quarrelsome gatherings in Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, London—in J'cbniary 1839, 
it was found that a majtirity was more or less im¬ 
bued with the belief that no hope remained except 
in physical force. Uncertain, divided, and really 
impotent, they temporised, atid then adjourned in 
order to put certain proposals before a series* of 
meetings in the country.* The propbsedf measures 
included a run on the banks for gold, abstinence 
from all excisable articles, exclusive dealing, arm¬ 
ing, and a general strike. A the same time, a 
resohition was adflpted urging that arms should 
not be brought to the meetings, and that .every 
effort should be made to keep.the peace. Great 
demonstrations were again held on Kersall Moor, 
Peep Green, and Kcni\ington Common, in LivgDqol; 
Sunderland, I^orthampton, Glasgow, and. mlhyi 
lisser towns. Some of them had been proclaimed ; 
yet they were held, in the presence gf bodies of 
soldiery and police, without disturbance. B(tt, on* 
July 8, a meeting in the Bull Ring, IJirmingham,j 
was violently broken up by an imported body of 
metropolitan police. Dr Tayjor, who had stood 
between police and pebple and prevented reprisi^ 
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wa^ arrested, and died sffon afterwards, his con¬ 
stitution broken with ’ overwork and anxiety. 
Lovett and Hartby (for denouncing it) and some 
eighty others were also arrested in connection iWth 
this affair. A week later, another attempt to hold 
a meeting in, Birmingham wais the occasion pf a 
more serious riot'; several shops and houses were 
fired, and the mayor and numbers of gentlefolk 
fled from the town. 

Meanwhile, Attwood had presented to the House 
of Commons the great petition for the Charter, 
some passages of which well deserve quotation; 

That we,- your petitioners, dwell in a land, whose 
merchants "are noted for their enterprise, whose manu¬ 
facturers are very skilful, and whose workmen are proverbial 
for their industry. The land itself is goodly, the soil rich, 
and the temperature r.holcsome. It is abundantly fur¬ 
nished with the materials of commerce and trade. It has 
numerous and convenient harbours. In facility of internal 
communication it exceeds all others. For three and 
twenty years we have enjoyed a profound peace. Yet, 
with all the elements of national prosperity, and with every 
fUanosition and capacity to take advantage of them, we 
,.fina ourselves overwhelmed with public and private suffer- 
irtg. We are bowed down under a load of taxes, whici, 
notwithstanding, fall greatly short of the wants of our 
•rulersl Our traders are trembling on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy : our wqjjonen are starving. Capital brings no 
profit, and' fabour no remuneration. The home of the 
artificer is desolate, and the warehouse of the pawnbroker 
is full. The workhousE is crowded, and the manufactory 
is deserted. 
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“We have looked on e^pry side; we Dave searclied 
diligently in order to find out fiie causes of distress so Sore 
and so long continued. We can diacA'cr none in nature 
or in Providence. . . . The energies m a migRty kingdom 
have been wasted in building up the power #f selfish and 
ignorant men, amd its resources squandered for their 
agg^ndisement. The good of a patt has-been advanced 
at the sacrifice of the.godH of the nation. . . . The Eelorm 
Act. has ilffected j transfer of ptwei from one domineering 
faction to another, and left the people as helpless as before, 

. . We come before your konourable rfouse to tell you. 
with all humility, that this state of things must not be 
permitted to continue. That fit cannot long continue 
without very seriously cndaqgeripg the stability of the 
throne and the peace of the kingdom, and that if, by Gjd’s 
help a»d all lawful and conjtitutional apjiliances, an end 
can be put to it, we are fully resolved that it shall speedily 
come to an end. We tell your honourable House, that the 
capiUl of the master must no longer be deprived of its due 
profit; that the labour of the worSman must no longer be 
deprived of its due reward. That the laws which make 
food dear, and the laws which make money scafte, must 
be abolished. That taxation must be made to fall bn pro¬ 
perty, not on industry. That the good of the many, as 
it is the only legitimate end, so must it bs the sole study of 
the government. 

This petition, which required twelve men lo 
cany it, and bore 1,280,000 signatures,^was debated 
in the House on July 12th. Fieldcn seftmd rf 
Attwood’s motion; and Humae IJilliers, an4 
Wakley spoke with some sympathy, llie ditisidii 
showed 48 for, 237 against., “You may as well 
petition the Rock of "Gibraltar,” eritd Wakley 
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Bronterre 'O’Brien at this juncture saved the 
movement from a tragic blunder by persuading 
the Conveijtion ^at the country would not re¬ 
spond to a call for a general strike, or, as it was 
called,,” The sacred month.” A ffw days later, 
he was arrested for a recent, speech, along with 
other leading’ agitators in the north-eastern 
counties. At Stockport, ten men were imprisoned 
for possessing arras. But for the skill and tact 
with which Sir Charles Napier managed his troops, 
there would have been 9 real insurreetion in the 
North. At the Montgomeryshire assizes, forty 
persons were found guilty of training, drilling, or 
riot, and sentenced to various terms of imprison¬ 
ment or transportation. At Wanviek, Lovett was 
condemned to a year in prison, and four Birmingham 
men to death, the latter sentence being commuted 
to transportation for' life. Hundreds of the most 
active Chartists were thus taken'out of the ranks. 
The hafsh treatment of Vincent in prison led to 
the most deplorable episode of all, the so-called 
Monmouth rising. On the night of November 
8-4^ 1889, a body, of miners and others, several 
.(ho^ands strong, and armed with pikes, muskets, 
wid bludgeons, marched down from the hills, 
apparently with the intention of releasing Vincent 
and hfs fellow-prisoners. John Frost accompanied 
them. Arrivrf^ outside the Westgate Hotel, 
where a Company of the 45th Regiment was 
gtid:ioned, the mob ft^mmided the release of the 
prisonero, and some shots were then fired into the 
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hotel. The soldiers replied, killing fen men and 
wounding many more. ,At the subsequent D'ial, 
the large number of witnesses wh|f “ turned Queen’s 
evidence ” was popularly translated as confuming 
the suspicion that official aid had been given to 
the conspiracy. Frost and Uyo others were con¬ 
demned to death, and nineteen men'to transporta¬ 
tion or, imprisonment. Ostensibly on the ground 
of a technical irregularity at the trial, the death 
sentences were commuted, and tfic three major 
prisoners were transported for life. Their case 
was the subject of much agftation ; but it was not 
till 185\) that they received •a conditional pardon, 
and Frost was only allowed to return to England 
six j^ars later! • • > 

The first Chartist Convention, deprived by 
arrest or resignation of many of its ablest members, • 
dissolved itself on September 6, 1839. In May 
1840, Fcargus O’Connor was condemned to eigh¬ 
teen months in York Castle. The old joflmals of 
the movement disappeared. The insurrectionary 
stage was past. On July 20, *1840, a meeting of 
delegates in JJancheste/ established the “ National 
Charter Association of 'Great Britain,” agiseing 
that .only peaceful and constitutional methods should 
be used. But the old differences continued : there 
was no agreement on policy lor the f842 eketion-; 
and, while Lovett wanted a cru^e of educatioi^ 
Vincent wanted tcetotalism, othe^ wa^ited labour” 
churches or land reform, an^ a few joined David 
Urquhart in denouncing the pro-Russian policy 
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of Lord PaRnerston. New men arose, Thomas 
Cooper and Ernest Jones feeing the ablest of them. 
Feargus O’ponnoi^ more unstable than ever, per¬ 
sisted, even survived the culminating fiasco of 1848, 
to end Jiis days in a lunatic asylum. , 

The body of the. rank and, file had long ago 
been captured' by the Radical reformers of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, who, if they promised 
less, had the merit of performing more. 


VI. End op the Corn L'aw 

There is nothing oUscitre or complex about the 
eight years’ campaign of the Manchester meii for 
the abolition “of the prcftective tariff. It was 
almost exclusively a campaign of education ; and, 
'great as was tl)e opprobrium and the opposition 
its missionaries had to suffer at the hands of the 
landlord party, off the one hand, and the wilder 
Chartists'’ on the other, they never had to fear the 
penalties of prison or exile. They began wdth two 
important advantages : a single, clear principle, 
harmonious with the philosophy and experience 
qf tkfe time, and the *vigorous support of the more 
intelligent manufacturers and merchants. They 
had the plain object-lesson of wheat at seventy- 
seven sliillings a quarter in time of peace ; but the 
.epemy was strong in the inertia of an ancient 
and deep-rooted-system. In December 1838, the 
Manchester Chamber pf Commerce passed a reso- 
lutitni declaring that “the ggeat and peaceful 
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principle of Free T^ad€^ on the broa’dest scale, is 
the only security for our manufacturing prosperity, 
and the welfare of every portion (jl the community.” 
Other cities were circularised; and, ,at a public 
dinner in Maiyihester a month later, therp were 
present eight bundled delegates and six members 
of Parliament. At ttie opening of 'the session, a 
Convention of 300 met in London, and assumed the 
name of the Anti-Corn Law League. In 1888, 
Villiers’ motion to consider the Com Laws had been 
rejected in th^ Commons by 300 to 95 votes. In 
course of a debate in 1839, Melbourne, the Premier, 
said; To leave the whole* agrieultural interest 
without protection, I declare before God that I 
think ij; the wildest and’maddest sdicnlfe that has 
ever entered into the imagination of man to con¬ 
ceive.” The Radical Leaguers—among whom must 
be distinguished Richard Cobden, M.P., John 
Bright, M.P., C. P. Villiers, M.P., Milner Gibson, 
M.P., George Wilson, W. J. Fox, Francis Place, 
Hamer Stansfeld, Edward Baines, P. A. Taylor, 
Dr. Bowring, M.P., Sir Thomas Potter, and Thomas 
Ashton—knew* that, tliis infatuated Whjggjsrn 
was less to be; feared than an 4;xplosion of pop&lar, 
discontent. The press of the two great parties 
was closed to them, until, by a flood of pamphlets, 
leaflets, and circulars, and a swarm of lecturers* 
they had proved their ability to««acb the natioi>, 
independently. 

It needed only a resolute, fjjcilful attack to bring 
ofi this great vicAoiy. The country party was 
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declining nudicrically, and. had not the sense to 
attempt a compromise. .That the manufacturers 
had a personal iil^erest in getting cheap food for 
their hands, and cheap material for their machines, 
gave the agrarians a verbal retort, but no substantial 
help. When, by the .new Poor Law, the agricultural 
labourer lost His wretched share of the profits of 
the grain tariff. Protection lost its last -rag of 
decency. In the beginning, it had been possible 
to represent it as a sort of bargain; for twenty years 
it had been a rank oppression, made possible only 
by the refusal of political power to the nation. 
The Trade Union and Chartist movements had 
convinced all but the most obstinate that some¬ 
thing must be done, and had stirred a more generous 
spirit in thousands of hitherto satisfied minds. 
sDickens, whose, Bos, Pickwick, Oliver Twist, and 
Nicholas Nicklehy appeared between 1836 and 
1889, and his Christmas Carol in 1848, incomparably 
represents this wave of kindlier feeling. Carlyle 
contributed his Chartism in 1889, and Past and 
Present in 1848. Anyone who has heard an audience 
oi north-country workmen sing Ebeuezer Elliott’s 
“ Gad save the People-” will understand the influence 
of the “ Corn Law Rhymers.” But, after all, plain 
fact was the chief preacher. 

■ A rtmarkable collection has been made of 
jfminiseence^ of..*hese terrible years,* and there 
are few mote gri,«vous documents in the language. 

* Tht Hvnsry FmtifS. Di'Ariptive letters, etc., with an Introdue. 
tion by M» Cobden Unwin. UKVS. 
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It reads like the story fit a country tavaged by a 
long WOT. The ameniti^ of normal life had‘dis¬ 
appeared. Everywhere men ayB, worse, women 
and children, were struggling for a bare subsistence. 
In the country, women, if wanted, could earn 8d. 
or lOd. a day at field work, and children were taken 
out to share their parents’ toil as’ soon as they 
could walk. A b'oy would start with a penny or 
twopence a week for bird-scaring, as carter-boy 
made as much as two»shillings, &d as milk-boy 
four shillings : then the family could afford an 
extra daily loaf. Adult laCourers’ wages were 8s. 
to 10s. 'a week. Out of this, *£6 a year might go in 
rent. Potatoes, barley, and turnips figured largely 
in the_ diet of' the poor.* Meat, white bread, and 
butter were luxuries. Good meal and bad meal 
were mixed together; oats, peas^ and rye took* 
the place of wheat; burnt ctusts and dried herbs 
made a substitute for tea. The 4db. loaf cost 11 jd., 
tea from 5s. to 8s. per lb., common sugar 6d. to 9d. 
A staple dish was a mess of potatoes cookecT in the 
three-leg iron pot of the time, 'with a little fat for 
flavouring. After fh^ potato, failure especially, 
swedes were ^ commonly' stolen from the'fidl^. 
Rabbits and small game were taken when fmssible. 
There are piteous glimpses of shoeless, ragged, and 
hungry children, not daring to ask Iheir mother 
for another helping. In the tow*f, there were np 
swedes to steal, no fuel to gathei; and work wteT 
more irregular. Carpenters^ masons, plumbers, 
wheelwrights, made‘about 18s. a week, imskilled 
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labourers 12st to 15s. But, work came and went. 
In 1841, there were sai^ to be two thousand 
houses empty in !^ston, twelve thousand families 
supported by chanty in Manchester, and a fifth of 
the population “ on the rates ” in Birmingham. 
Incendiarism, breaking of mill machinery, and 
highway robb4ry were frequent. In Newark, a 
mob of men paraded through the streets carrying 
little loaves dipped in blood on pikes, and crying, 
“ Bread, or Blood! ” That,‘.in fact, was the choice. 

It would be unjust to Cobden and Bright and 
their fellows to leave' the impression that their 
triumph arose simply from the use of this material 
emergency. Too long detained in the anterooms 
of Whig Ministers, the Radicals now for the first 
time came forth with a bold appeal to the intelli- 
<^nce of the nation, and a programme not even 
limited to national aifairs, but prophetic of great 
changes that were to come after many years in 
international life also. Cobden fought a universal 
and perpetual enemy in the only effective way, 
with a principle of universal and perpetual vali¬ 
dity ; that is why his name is still a battle-cry. His 
triple prescription of Free Trade, Pface and Re- 
treiichment, and Reform, was the answer not to 
three different evils, but to three chief phases of 
an unWcrsal evil. He attacked what were in his 
,^hne, and still are, throughout the Western world, 
the most fligrai^ methods of despoiling the many 
for the benefit of a ,few. Against the wrong of 
tariff privilege, he set the ri^t of unimpeded 
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purchase; against the‘kindred wrong of foreign 
adventure, he opposed a policy of economy and 
conciliation ; against other form/ of mcytopoly and 
privilege, as we gather from his word^ on the land 
and education„he would, had he lived, hav% elabo¬ 
rated further measures. The arbitration treaties of 
recent years are as irtuch a memorial of his life as 
the imftiense piaterial suttess of the Free Trade 
system; and both show how far Jiis work trans¬ 
cended ordinary party cfivisions. 

He had sonje of the narrowness of his time and 
class. The world has passed beyond the bounds 
of his individualism, as if h?is rejected the conclu¬ 
sion ,he accepted from the Benthamite school 
that colonies should be encouraged *to “ hive off ” 
as independent nations. But his achievements set 
him high in the annals of Britain,.and they carry* 
with them the memory of a character honoured 
by friend and foe alike. Peel ghve to Cobden all 
the credit for his greatest achievement. '"There 
are some Members of Parliam^ent,” said Disraeli, 

“ who, though they may not be present, are still 
members of tliis HousCj are independent pf ^dis¬ 
solutions, of .the caprices of constituencies, and 
even of the course of time. Cobden was one'of 
these men.” If he became, as Mr Baljour has said, 

“ the most effective of missionaries and the latest 
of agitators,” it was because he»added to patent., 
unselfishness and energetic devotion a* rare com¬ 
bination of other, apparently opposite, qualities. 
He was very truthfifl, yet not tactless; direct of 
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purpose and incapable of chicane, yet full of resource 
in his propaganda; vigorous and downright, yet 
always winijing ai^^ persuasive ; intensely practical, 
but full of f^ith in human nature; remarkable in 
foresigljt, though bent on immediate tasks ; deeply 
ethical, even in the'midst of economic argument. 
If his principles'stood for half a century unchallenged, 
and still stand, it is because he first made perfectly 
sure of his facts. He spoke of agriculture and 
manufacture alike from ej^pericnce. He travelled 
in many lands, and learned everywhere. He never 
allowed himself to become the slave of party, or 
even of Parliament. ‘Born in poverty, the hard¬ 
ship® of life showed him the way to the heart of the 
p)eople. Of hifh, more than any man of his time, 
it may be said that he brought food to the hungry, 
'and peace where there had been a sword. 

Cobden entered the House of Commons along 
with the Tory majority under Peel, in the summer 
of 1841.'’ Signs of coming change soon appeared. 
In 1842, Peel carried his sliding scale of com duties, 
and (the Free Traders’ amendment having been 
again rejected, by 898 to 90), then ’proceeded to 
lymove many duties from the tariff^ and to sub¬ 
stitute for them an income-tax. In 1848, the 
League began to hold monthly meetings in Covent 
Garden" Theatre. In 1844, a commercial revival 
Yielded a surplus) and further duties were remittrf. 
There had been *wo good harvests, and the spirits 
of the repealers were damped. Nevertheless, 
Cobden spoke to such good effect, in March 1845, 
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that Sir Robert Peel «tumed to Sidney Herbert 
and said: “ You will have to answer him; I 
cannot.” In the lobby, afterwj^ds, s^me one re¬ 
marked that the speech would be hai;^ to answer, 
to which Peel feplied in a low, grave tone “ It is 
unanswerable.” This sijraraer he abolished 480 
petty items of the tariff, and reduced the sugar tax. 

Now’fell th,e final argument. Cobden had said 

that the Corn Law would not survive another 

■» 

famine season. That autumn, three-quarters of the 
potato crop pnd a quarter of the oats crop of 
Ireland failed. The loss was estimated at £16 
millions; but no money•figfu'es could express the 
cost to a people which lived on potatoes, with an 
occasipnal herring and ‘ a little nfilk—the worst 
housed, the worst fed, and the worst clothed 
peasantry in Europe, the Devon Commission had* 
just said. In the south and fvest, many thousands 
died of hunger before relief works Could be organised. 
The works were swamped—low as was the pay, 
fanners left their land, and harvesters returned 
from England, to get it. Half-a-million men were 
kept, chiefly at road-mending. Ten millions 5 terjir^ 
were voted e^rly in 1847 to cover the cost of relief. 
Large voluntary subscriptions were also raised; 
and gallant men and women broughf the helping 
hand. For the first time, wholesale outdoffr relidt 
was given in Ireland. Only bjs.a great tide of, 
emigration to the United States was the strain at 
length relieved. , 

On the first news coming, the League had organ- 
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ised public meetings throughout England. Peel 
summoned the Cabinet, and proposed the opening 
of the ports. Sikuultaneously, Lord John Russell 
committed himself for the first time to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, a system, he said, “ which had been 
proved to be the blight of commerce, the bane of 
agriculture, the source of bitter division among 
classes, the cause of penury, fever, and crime among 
the people.” failing the support of his colleagues, 
Peel resigned in December 1845. Russell tried to 
form a Ministry, but could not get Grey and 
Palmerston to act together. Feel, accordingly, re¬ 
turned to power (witirW. E. Gladstone as Colonial 
and War Secretary). At a great demonstration of 
the League in Manchester, £60,000 was subscribed 
in an hour and a half. On the meeting of Parlia- 
' ment, at the end of January 1846, Peel announced 
his conversion to Free Trade; the time had eome, 
he said, when “ that Protection Which he had taken 
office to maintain must be abandoned for ever.” 

The Repeal Bill, despite strong opposition, was 
carried on March 15th, in the Commons, by 827 to 
289, in the Lords, on June 25th, by 211 to 164. 
Directly afterwards,’the Protectionists took their 
revenge by defeating the Government on its Irish 
Coercion Bill. Peel went down bravely, amid the 
dScecratlon of his former friends, of whom Disraeli 
..was becoming the bright, particular star, and the 
rejoicings of tho people. “ It may be,” said this 
fine English gentleman, on resigning office, “ that 
I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 
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expressions of goodwill in those places which are, the 
abode of men whose lot is to laboui' and earn their 
bread by the sweat of their broW—a name remem¬ 
bered with expressions of goodwill whsn they nbaU 
recreate their exhausted strength with abnndant 
and untaxed food, the sweeter lAscausf it is no longer 
leavened with a sense*of injustice.” 

Once»more, piillennial expectations were doomed 
to disappointment. Although repeal was to come 
into full effect only in 18!l9, grain prices fell at once. 
But two bad harvests in England and a continuance 
of bad crops in Ireland made a melancholy change. 
The price of wheat, whicK had been 50s. lOd. per 
quarter in 1845, and averaged 54s. 8d. in the repeal 
year, rose to 69s. 9d. in 1847. Only at the end 
of 1848 did the gradual fall begin which, having 
reached 40s. 9d. in 1852, was afterwards checked 
by the stoppage of Russian supplies during the 
Crimean War. The momentary* return qf high 
prices was disastrously aggravated in 1847-by a 
financial crisis due to railway speculation and a 
short crop of cotton in America. The career of 
Hudson, the “ Railway Kipg,” is typical of the time 
—after being M.P. for Sunderland and Lord.Mayoy’ 
of York, and amassing a huge fortune, he failed 
discreditably, and died a pauper. Up to 184'^only, 
about five millions had been spent on railway con¬ 
struction ; in the following four yeWs, liq less than 
£185 millions were raised. There’ could be no 
immediate return proportionaiie to this enormous 
investment; and the folly of bankers again deepened 
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the^ mischief of stringency of money. The credit 
crisis was met bv the drastic step of suspending the 
Bank Act i but hens of thousands of workmen had 
suffered unemployment before the manufacturing 
distriqts began to recover. The Continent was also 
groaning under bdd harvests,; this complication 
of troubles was at the root of the revolutionary 
outbreaks of 1848. The internationality otmarkets 
was, in fact, becoming a noticeable fact. 

When Louis Philippe and his Queen, as plain 
“ Mr and Mrs Smith,” landed at. Newhaven on 
Feb. 24, 1848, and made their way to Claremont, 
Sir Robert Peel observed that a like fate would 
have overtaken the English Royal Family but for 
Free Trade. Paternal pride is a magnifying-glass 
even in the family of politicians; but it is, no 
doubt, true that, but for the abolition of the Com 
Law, the revival of Chartism would have been a 
much more serious matter. The mass of the people 
were as far as ever from gaining the power of the 
vote. They had no chance of getting more than 
the poorest beginnings of an education. The sole 
"holidays they knew were periods when they could 
" get no work; and tmly a patronizing charity or the 
cold mercy of the workhouse saved many from 
^ starvation. More than ever, they were dependent 
upon the machines against which they could not 
•.compete. •H’hat ray of hope could yet penetrate 
into the slums, periodically swept by cholera, fever, 
and small-pox ? This one wintry ray—that the bread 
loaf would presently cost 8d. or 9d. instead of lid. 
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On April 10, 1848,’ the remaining cWtists n^e 
their last effort. Feargue O’Connor, now M.P. for 
Nottingham, had announced ttfet, af^er a mass¬ 
meeting on Kennington Common, §00,000 men 
would march ,to Westminster and presepf their 
petition to the Hquse of Commons. Lord John 
Russell informed Prince Albert, on the eve of this 
day of alarms, that the procession would be stopped 
at the bridge, and that the Duke of W'ellington was 
making military prepirations. fn fact, troops 
were ready, and 200,000 speeial constables were 
enrolled, Mr Gladstone being one of them. “ I have 
no doutit of their easy triuitipll over a London mob,” 
said Lord John. “ But any loss of life will cauSe a 
deep*and rankling resentment.” Prinde Albert’s 
reply is interesting: “ I should be exceedingly 
mortified if anything like a commotion was to take ' 
place, as it would shake that‘confidence which the 
whole of Euroije reposes in our Stability. I have 
inquired a good deal into the state of empToyment 
about London ; and I find, to my great regret, that 
the number of workmen of all trades out of employ¬ 
ment is very Iwge, aivl that it has been incre^d^by 
the reduction .of all the works* under Government,, 
owing to the clamour for economy in the House Of 
Commons. Several hundred workmej have been 
discharged at Westminster Palace ; at BucklBgllanf 
Palace much fewer hands are employed than are, 
really wanted ; the formation of «Battersca Park 
has beeu suspended, etc. etc. ,Surely this is not the 
moment for the ta.x-f5ayers to economize upon the 
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working classes! And, though I don’t wish our 
Government to follow Louis Blanc in his system of 
organisation du havail, I think the Government is 
bound to do what it can to help the working classes 
over the present moment of distress.” * 

Only 20,000 defnonstrators appeared at Ken- 
nington; anil Feargus O’Connor, descendant of 
Irish kings, now reduced to trembling cewardice, 
advised them, to disperse. The grand petition, 
taken in five cabs to the House, was found to bear 
not five, but less than two, millions of signatures, 
many of these being fictitious. The movement 
died of humiliation. 

'A year later, the Free Trade principle was in full 
operation; 4nd the magical growth of, British 
commerce, driven by steam, and guided by Rowland 
Hill’s penny post and Wheatstone’s electric tele¬ 
graph, had begun. The bottom of the pit of misery 
into which the British people had been led at the 
beginning of the century was reached and passed. 
We shall have now the happier task of following 
them in their slow upward course toward a new, 
•fipner, and juster social settlement than that whose 
collapse had led to- the sufferings 'ye have traced. 
Dickens and Carlyle, the Christian Socialists and 
the “ Young England ” Tories, the Com Law 
' rhymers and the Chartist orators, had not testified 
in vain. After-a long eclipse, England raised aloft 
again before the world the lamp of liberty. Laisser 
fake was not dead, but its dogmatic youth was 

* Tht l^Uera 0 / Queen VkU>na, il. X67-8. 
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gone After fifty years, *he philosophy of the %st 
Census was beginning to‘be understood. Among 
the good omens that mark this/raeridtan of the 
nineteenth century, not the least significant is a 
voice from the. Palace, telling a Liberal Minister 
that it is not much> to “.triunlph over a London 
mob,” and that his {luQr, if not a Socialistic organisa¬ 
tion du tfavail, i^ at least to do what he can to “ help 
the working classes.” 



CHAfTER V! 

THE wojild’s workshop (1850-1866) 

I. Employment and Editcation 

At the opening of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, it will be well to take our stand once more 
upon the most fundamental of all social facts; those 
revealed by the Census, and to considet for a 
moment the changes that fifty years had wrought 
in the charaeter and distribution of the British 
population. 

In the first place, its numbers had nearly 
doubled, the increase being 93-5 per cent, for Great 
Britain, 97’2 per cent, for England and Wales only. 
Ireland, on the other hand, showed a decline, since 
^ 18(41, of 1,700,000 person.^, chiefly by emigration to 
tile United States ; and this decline has continued, 
though at a slackening pace, to the pre.sent day.^ 
Birthvaies and death-rates were not yet impeccably 
accurate ; but va^ can compare the age-constitution 
of the people gl England and Wales in 1821 and 
1851. At the earlier date 279 per thousand, at the 
later only 247 per thousand, were under ten years 
of age; the mingled joys and pains of parentage 

' Appendix L 
m 
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were, then, somewhat «duced; the nation was, 
literally, more grown up. • Two-thirds o! the popu¬ 
lation lived in the country and/the small towns, 
one-third only in towns of 20,000 inhabitants or 
more. But thp rural population was increasing 
very slowly (in Wiltshire .and Argyll there was an 
actual decline in the decade 1841-51; in Berkshire, 
Buckingham, Dorset the irfcrease was only five per 
cent.; in Norfolk and Suffolk only 7 per cent.). The 
general increase of England and Wales for these 
ten years was .18 per cent., Jhat of Durham 27 per 
cent., Lanark 24 per cent., Lancashire 22 per cent., 
Middlesex and Staffordshire do per cent., the West 
Riding 14 per, cent. Looking backward over'the 
half-century, we find that, since 180l, th*e niral and 
small town population had grown by 70 per cent., 
that of London by 146 per cent., the seaports 196 ’ 
per cent., the mining and hardware towns 217 per 
cent., the mining towns 224 per cent., and the 
watering places 254 per cent.—-a notable propf, this 
last figure, of increasing wealth.' 

The particulars of occupations in the early 
Censuses are, unfortunately, not comparable; J[)ilt 
we cannot be far wrong in sdpposing that, in the 
middle of the century, one-fifth of the population 
was directly dependent on agriculture, op e-half on 
trade, and the remainder on domestic service and 
other employments. It is evide'ht th^ the smjiit 
trades of the smaU towns countelS then for much 
more than they do,now. But the textile trades 

' DelaSiJnm Rtparl 0 /1851 Cennu, toI 1. pp. iiiiii.-iUi. 
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alone (cotton^ calico, woollen, worsted, silk, and 
linen) employed pearly a million hands in 1861. 
There were, also 1^,760,000 agricultural labourers, 
farmers, sei;yants, shepherds, and graziers; a 
million, domestic servants; 480,000, milliners and 
tailors ; 274,000 boat- ai^d shoe-makers ; 219,000 
coal miners. The iron shipbuilding, machinery, 
and engineering trades were still in,their iufancy. 
The army and navy numbered 178,000 men. 

The Census of 1851 incltided a first attempt to 
measure closely the educational facilities of the 
kingdom; and there is no better evidence than 
the report on this subject of the practical'failure 
of the Benthamite individualists to obtain for the 
masses of the' people the'one boon about which 
there could be no manner of doubt. Until the 
' nineteenth cenbjry was well advanced, there was 
hardly any day-schooling for the working classes in 
England. The Sunday-schools, initiated in 1781 
by Raikes of Gloucester, set a faint, wavering 
flame burning in a few minds, just enough to make 
the prevailing darlmess visible. In 1796, Joseph 
Lancaster started in Southwark the unsectarian 
day-school system which led to the foundation, in 
1808, of the British and Foreign School Society. In 
1808, the S;mday School Union commenced its 
wrE^Not to be outdone by the Lsncasterians, a 
body of orthodox dogmatists founded, in 1811, the 
National Society for the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church, From 
that day to this, sectarian nairowness and rivalry 
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haw poisoned the springs of popular knowledge. 
In 1836, the Home and Colonial Srhool Society was 
established; and the Ragged School,movement 
(sadly appropriate name) followed. % have seen 
that it was nqt till 1838, a year after Bentham’s 
death, that the first Parljiamentary grant in aid of 
public instruction was made. J. S.'Mill, who had 
greatly* modi^ed the laUser-faire principle, and 
included in his Political Economy (1848) a moderate 
argument for State prcAdsion (though not a State 
monopoly, or, even a rigid ^control) of education, 
was moved by the fact, as he said, that the existing 
charitable system “everf ii{ quantity is, and is 
likelj to remain, altogether insufficient, whilS in 
quality, though with some slight te'ndency to 
improvement, it is never good except by some rare 
accident, and generally so bad as to be little more* 
than nominal.” 

Once more, it was not argument that broke up 
the old doctrinaire theory of the relations,of the 
State and the citizen—Mill’s argument was of the 
simplest, and is to-day altogether inadequate—but 
hard facts, impossible ,to ignore or evade., fti 
1889, a proposal to establish tf Government normal 
school was defeated by the Church, jealous for Tts 
control over the greater part of thf educational 
machinery of the country. Four years latS7 tKe 
Nonconformists took their revAige bv defeating 
plans for the education of faetdry children. In 
1889, the management of 4he grant was trans¬ 
ferred from the Treasury to an Education CJpm- 
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mittee of the Privy Counoil, and its amount was 
increased to £80,^. Once engaged in this field, 
it was inevitable 6hat the State should go further 
and further.. The grant gradually rose to £100,000 
in 1844-7, £260,000 in 1858, and reached in 1865 
the respectable suAi ofr £686;000. It was not 
directly administered, but Was supposed to be 
shared among the chief organisations, sectarian 
and unsectariap, in the form of subventions 
toward the cost of buildings and of teaching. It 
is to be noted, however, that, in the years 1889-50, 
the Established Church received four-fifths of the 
whole sum paid over.* 

The advance made up to this point may be 


thus represented: 

181B. 

1833. 

1861. 

Day Schools . « 

. , 19,230 

38,971 

46,042 

„ Scholars . , 

. • . 674,883 

1,276,947 

2,144,378 

Sunday Schools 

5,462 

16,828 

23,674 

„ Scholars 

. 477,225 

1,648,890 

2,407,642 

Adult Evening School.«« 



1,645 

„ „ Scholars 



39,783 

Literary, Science, and 
lostitutioD-s 

Mv-chnnics’ 


1,067 


At nrst sight, these .figures seem to show a satis- 
lactory mcrease, even when we allow for a growth 
of population amounting to over fifty per cent. 
But—4l.~ report shows that, eounting 600,000 
children bet weep, three and fifteen years as per¬ 
manently employed in industry, or, perhaps, a 
million including those casually employed, there 

> Ceiuui Scporl. 1S51, Education Volume, p, iviu. 
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stai remained 8,668,000 of school age. Agayi, if 
children under three and Over tivejve were deducted, 
there still remained over three^milliois. So that 
nearly a million children at the mostimodest com¬ 
putation remained without any day-schaoling— 
this at a time whin in Pmssia elementary educa¬ 
tion was compulsory for every child from five to 
fourteen years. The reason for this national 
neglect is given plainly by the, authors of the 
Census inquiry—it was the parents’ need of the 
beggarly earnings of their children. “ Many obtain 
permanent employment as ejirly as the age of nine, 
and all from that age upwards are considered 
capable of Mrtain kinds of agricultural labour. 
Children begin to be employed in factories, in 
needle-making, button-making, as errand boys, 
and in various other capac^ies, Sbme as early as 
six, others at any time from six to ten. Among 
the middle classes, children remain longer ft school, 
and the boys become apprentices, etc., at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen. In vary few cases is the 
period of education protracted beyond fifteen.” 

The humane desire‘to get some poor modvsum 
of schooling for working-efass children, was aft 
important element in the movement for factory 
legislation. At the beginning of .th^ 

Robert Owen had suggested a legal division of the 
poor child’s day between schoof and fpetory ; but 
it was only with the establishment of the factory 
inspectorate,. in 1883, that* this idea was forced 
into the domain of practical poHtics. The in- 
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specters were “authorized” to “establish, or 
procure the estal^lishment ” of, schools for the 
little toilers, betwaen nine and thirteen years of 
age, in cottop, woollen, and flax mills, who now 
came upder the guardianship of the Jaw. But no 
provision was made lor thjs purpose; and, indeed, 
of what use could schools be to small children 
after an eight-hours’ day in a faetpry ? A few 
benevolent empjoyers set a good example; in 
general, the “ dame’s schbol ” illustrated Mill’s 
dictum that education,was “never good exeept 
by some rare accident.” The inspectors became 
convinced advocates of 'State control; and, as 
a step thereto, Mr Leonard Horjier revived,, the 
idea of a “ 'lial E-time ” system, one set of children 
being at school in the morning and at factory in 
'che afternoon, while another set worked in the 
morning and studied in the later hours. At the 
cost of a reduction of the factory age from the 
ninth t,o the eighth year, this change was estab¬ 
lished by the Factory Act of 1844. It is easy 
to-day to see the weaknesses, and even the cruelty, 
of t^e “ half-time ” systenj, tut in its time (and 
toward ^he end of the century there were still 
175,000 half-time children on the school registers 
in England, 80,000 of these in Lancashire), it did 
good service as an introduction to the era of free 
compulsory education. 

In 1848, Mr Horner had reported that, within 
an area of eight miles by four, embracing one d 
the most enterprising and populous districts in 
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Lancashire, and incfuding the borou^s of Oldham 
and Ashton, with a population of 105,000, there 
was not one public day-school #ior thj children of 
the working classes. The Act of 184^ provided for 
the payment,of fines in factory cases to,schools 
for the education, of factory children; and, in 
the six following years, £1788 was ko paid over in 
Mr Hamer’s ,district. Three-quarters of this sum 
went to Church schools. But the good were few, 
the bad many; and, *in his report of 1850, the 
inspector giyes a lamentable picture of what this 
meant, “ The utter incapacity of the teacher; 
the small, crowded rooifi; ‘the intermixture, and 
ofte^ the predominance, of infants collected there 
to eke out the miserable pittance W the teacher; 
the scarcity of books; the tattered and dirty 
conditions of those they have, generally the Bible f 
the larger proportion of the children doing abso¬ 
lutely nothing for nine-tenths of the time they 
are under confinement, and evidently ‘enduring 
all the pains of doing nothipg; the noise, and 
the close and tainted atmosphere—these things 
render a visit to sueh njock schools a most painful 
duty, exciting feelings of deep regret that the 
legislature should, year after near, do so v&y 
little for the removal of this most (jan^erous and 
crying evil, the root of numberless vft&7 the 
source of incalculable loss.” • • . 

In 1852, Sir John Kincaid reported upon the 
ignorance of factory children in Scotland. Of 
88 children over thirteen, at one mill, who ,pre- 
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sented themselves for certificates, 26 had never 
learhed their letters, 17, knew their letters only, 
17 had not got b'^j'ond small words, 11 could read 
only, and only 17 could both read and write. 
Rather than be troubled about their education, 
the ScottLsh mani^facturers Refused to employ 
children; and, in 1850, only some nine himdred 
under the age of thirteen were employed. In 
1863, Mr Homer said that, of 427 schools in his 
district, not one-fifth we.e good and efficient, 
even according to the modest .standards of the 
time, while one-third' were distinctly bad, and 
one-seventh were positively mischievous. He com¬ 
mented sarcastically upon the scriptural zoology 
of the schiK)! 'library, and upon the zeal of the 
philanthropic factory-owner who had two religious 
‘tracts left at eyery house in his town regularly 
every Sabbath. “ Nbthing,” he added, “ can be 
more fallacious than statistical tables giving the 
numbers of children attending schools if these 
numbers be read as an indication that so many 
children are receiving education.” In 1854, 
Inspector Redgrave published some remarkable 
figures, the result of an inquiry embracing about 
26,000 children. Only a quarter of these stayed 
at school longer than two years; and the average 
fqr whole number was only one year. Of 
the children, of'the factory class, 10'7 per cent, 
were learning reading only, 21'3 per cent, reading 
and writing, 41-7 per cent, reading, writing, and 
four simple rules of arithmetic, and 26'3 per cei^l. 
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also took grammar,' gqpgraphy, hisWry, and some 
higher arithmetic. Of .the non-factory children, 
il'i per cent, had not got beyond reading and 
writing, this inferiority being explained by the 
fact that the;j were not, like the factory children, 
limited to those .over .eight; years of age. It 
was added that 32 per cent, of* “ half-timers ” 
came to work and school ignorant even of the 
alphabet. 

These facts sufficiently indicate how slight was 
the advance made in education until, by the Act 
of 1870, the State itself undertook this essential 
duty of a civilized socirty.* Under voluntaryism, 
the ^enlightenment of a few individuals was effec¬ 
tually outweighed by the obscuriftitistn a classic 
instance of which is quoted in the Factory 
Inspector’s Report of 1850 from the Times (June 
27th): “ .A poor boy’s edifcation is reading and 
writing. When he is once able to read, he has 
got the key to further knowledge, and if must be 
left to himself to use that key, or not. But it is 
idle to expect that the demands of active life will 
let you ordinarily give him more than this. You 
cannot give the poor an education. You cannqt 
ordinarily do more than give them this key; and 
we must limit our ideas of what constitutes a poor 
boy’s education accordingly.” The onl^*TioS.sible 
reply to a non possumus like this is an alteration of 
political power. A wise middlo-elass Parliament 
would have said that schooling should precede 
‘the vote. In fact, however, the establishment of 
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board schools was the first great consequence oi 
the ‘ enfranchisenjent of • the town workmen in 
1867. 


'II. Problems of Peace ano War 

On May 1, 1851, the Prii.ce Consort saw the 
triumphant conclusion of two years’ hard work in the 
opening of the first great International Exhibition 
of industrial, agricultural," and artistic products. 
Joseph Paxton’s palace of glass and iron in Hyde 
Park was at least as remarkable as the unprece¬ 
dented collection wliich it housed; and the 
suciess of the enterprise, despite opposition, despite 
the jokes 6f Punch, and the bickerings of certain 
diplomatists, was emphasized by the orderly 
' conduet of three-quarters of a million people who 
witnessed (he ceremonies. It was, as Queen 
Victoria proudly recorded, “ a complete and 
beautiful triumph, a glorious and touching 
sight, a day to live for ever.” It appeared for 
a moment as though the Cobdenite millennium 
had arrived. The depth of disappointment which 
followed corresponded with the height of these 
golden expectations. The following winter wit¬ 
nessed Louis .Napoleon’s coup dHtai, a French scare 
in Ei^iand, and the initiation of the Volunteer 
movement. ■ No Sooner were the Channel coast 
pleasure resorts “found to be safe than the fears 
and jealousy of England and France were attracted 
to the soutWaiti gratutation of Russia; and, from 
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the end of February i854 to March 1856,,the 
energies of these three* nation^ were absorbed 
in the Crimean War. Two odioas littl. campaigns 
in Persia and China preceded the frightful events 
of the Sepoy ijutiny, and the reconquest o& India, 
in 1857. This eonwilsion led in the following year 
to the abolition of the East India tompany, and 
the as^imptiqn of full governing responsibility 
by the Crown. In 1859, France agd Austria took 
to arms, and the di'agging struggle for Italian 
unity began.. From 1861,to 1865, the North 
American Republie was torn asunder by a conflict 
which is estimated to have cost two thousand 
milliqps sterling in money and a million good lives. 
Meanwlrile, after a momentary union at the cost 
of Schleswig-Holstein (1864), the long quarrel 
between Austria and Prussia ^had oome to a final 
trial. In 1860, at Sadowa, Bismarck, Moltke, 
and Roon proved their superiority, as exponents 
of the arts of force, over the heirs of the .Holy 
Empire, and Austria appeared up more in German 
affairs. In 1870-71, the German States turned 
upon France, and proclaipied their federal Empjrc* 
in the palace of Louis Quator:^. The list qf great • 
wars is not even concluded with the Russo-Turkish 
WM of 1877-8, for a new equilibrium«had^et to 
be established in Africa and ^rther Asia. 

It is not wonderful that, amidf this*|esurgenc^ 
of primitive passions, the young Pbace Movement 
should fail into disfavour, aad the optimism of 
Cobden and Bright, Victor Hugo and Elihu Burritt, 

8 
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give j)lace to misinterpretations of social evolution 
as a perpetual ai^ universal “ struggle for life.” 
We have happily emerged at a point where a longer 
and truer vi«w is possible. The celestial visions 
of 1851i were evidently unjustified;^ nevertheless, 
they enshrined a vital truth. History gives no 
countenance to the expectation of a Kingdom of 
Heaven coming “ like a thief in the night.” -Every 
inch of progress, must be won by effort; and, just 
because it means so much more than the absence 
of war—because it involves not only security, law, 
and order, but something of justice and e^quality 
also—peace cannot be easily achieved. Inter¬ 
national peace is a condition not of inno<^nce, 
but of organization; and nations must themselves 
be organised before they can make a world-comity. 
The organization of unequal units of any kind 
must be difficult; the organization of clans and 
tribes, jnsular and continental, in every variety 
of advance toward civilization, and, with these, 
of urban States apd rural States, unitary States 
Md federal States, republics and monarchies, 
free-trading or protectionist, ” ancient or modem, 
‘tsudal or industrial, autocratic or democratic, 
black, white, or yellow, Christian, Mohammedan, 
Buddies*', er Confucian—this must necessarily 
be the task of centuries. It is, nevertheless, the 
task to which, by some law of the conservation 
of human ener^, man is inevitably compelled. 

The post-Napoleorfic settlement had opened, <w 
left open, four groups of problems which became 
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more and more pressing as the effects of hwnty- 
three years of bloodshed and»extortion pass^ 
away: (1) It bargained away'and parcelled out 
tie lands of Europe, without consideratbn of the 
will of the inhabitants, or their natural Aid his¬ 
toric divisions. This arbitral^ wojk gave rise to 
the problem of Jiatibnality, which was at the root 
of sevtfral of. the conflicts named above. (2) It 
established a reactionary allianc* of rulers and 
statesmen, by which the greater jiart of the Con¬ 
tinent was kept under till the middle of the century. 
The Mpttemichian regime forced a general de¬ 
mand for political Democracy, and was at length 
subnjerged in,the flood of revolutionary feeling. 
It left behind, however, the embryo of a system 
of biterruUional Concert which has powerfully, 
affected European developipent, 'and has been 
partially extended to the affairs of all the organized 
States of the world. (8) Turkey was not .affected 
by the settlement after Waterloo; Asift was 
unaffected, and was still, indeed, little known; 
Africa was practically unknown beyond the coast^ 
America, was, of eburse, u(jaffccted. East and 
West called with siren voices to the jaded* sinne»* 
of old Europe; and, by the opposite roads of 
conquest and colonisation, men swafmed^ut. to 
subdue and fill the earth. Hence the problems 
of Empire, which loomed large and Iwger as the 
century advanced. (4) The peace after Waterloo 
Iflierated the new economic fdrees of which Britain 
was the cradle The factory machine, the stetuD 
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locomotive and steamship, the electric telegraph, 
the daily newspaper, the Joint-stock company, the 
intemationaT bank—these and other instpuments 
of the econotnic revolution have already changed 
the fact of the globe. They have* provoked an 
immense increase of population (lately arrested 
in the most progressive, lands), a new education 
and mobility, a vast augmentation of wealth and 
comfort, along with much .misery and discontent. 
They have created new bonds of interest and 
experience between peoples, and have at the same 
time made new occrsiqns of rivalry and new 
possibilities of misunderstanding. They have 
developed iiotb property and labour into inter¬ 
national forces. And, incidentally, they * have 
, produced three important schools of policy— 
Protectionism, Ufodalism, and Pacifism. 

In the development of the ideas and interests 
involved in the names here italicised rests much 
of the‘ substance of the history of the last two 
generations. To explain them in any detail is 
bjpyond the purpose and proportions of such a 
sketch as this. But,, at the ihoment when, under 
the stimidus of fiscal freedom, England is seen to 
become, for the first time, the “ workshop of the 
woiU,i^ <tt is* well to realize, by a forward glance, 
some of the larger meaning of this departure 
It is with viatiops as with individuals: they live 
not by competition only, or by co-operation only, 
but by both co-oper&tion and competition. Thjs 
ifeSprocess is easily misrepresented. WisdcHn 
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rarely comes to the peoples except by experiejice— 
so they are not fit for self-goyemment till they 
prove themselves invincible rebels ^ they must 
go through ages of barrack slavery, and the hell- 
fire of many .battlefields ere they learn to,set up a 
court of arbitratian; tljey v^fill submit to highway 
robbery on an immense scale, it *if be conducted 
in proper Customs Houses by gold-laced officials, 
under the name of Protection. "Jbere is something 
peculiar to each, and’something common to them 

all. Almost all countries have some natural 

• • 

advantages ; England’s were great enough to give 
her, for a short time, *a clear primacy both in 
material and political evolution. But monopoly 
is a. house built on sand; and ‘supremacy is a 
mirage which may, indeed, reflect some distant 
goal, but makes the wilderness of*here-and-now n(7 
more tolerable. Europe h^ spent much, perhaps 
most, of the wealth of its new industrial processes 
in obstructing the exchange of commodities, and 
in setting up fortresses, armiqs, and fleets between 
nation and nation. But, in spite of waste beside 
which the worst prodigalities of the ancient ^jrPtld 
seem mere child’s play, thb fertilizing §tream^«f 
common labour sweeps on. Everywhere demo¬ 
cracy gathers strength, and eve^wljere man’s 
energies overflow the barriers set up by a&ibTtious 
rulers and grandmotherly politlciansi^ , 

The overriding fact hencefortSi to be borne in 
mind is the world-wide play^of economic influences. 
*The interest of tfie human drama is no Ipnger 
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concentrated upon the ancient European stage. 
The earth is at last being opened up in earnest; 

, and, in the* first place, its outer parts become a 
vast agricultural annexe to the old countries, more 
and more turning themselves to 7 manufacture. 
Virgin soil, virgin forests virgin mines yield a 
rapid increase of the sum of available wealth. 
Men and manufactures are shipped outward, food 
and raw materials are brought back; credit is 
extended, interest is received. The exchange goes 
even further than this. In the freedom of their 
new homes, the colgnists have the ben'‘flt of 
elabprate precedents in law and government, so 
that it is Ijoth easy and necessary to yield tjhem 
full control of their own affairs; from the middle 
^of the century, the Canadian, Australasian, and 
South African provineps gradually develop, through 
various degrees of representative government, to 
responsible government and confederation. The 
lot of India and other possessions by conquest 
could not be so happy; but they gain the advan¬ 
tages of social order, regular, honest administration, 
smdthe stimulus (not an. unmitigated advantage, 
Ugiwever.) of Western capital and science. The 
great variety in character and resources of these 
S{idfjy^.|eparated communities represents, on its 
economic side, a division of labour akin to that of 
the factory, system, but on a vastly larger scale. 
The nations of Europe are closely bound by material 
interests, but their condition is relatively similar 
t)Ky coittain each within itself a balance of in- 
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dustsiaO and agricultuial elements, and are, there¬ 
fore, in fact, largely independent. In the relations 
of Europe, and especially of Ikigland# towards the 
newly opened lands, there was a aew degree of 
mutual depwdence. Without emigration, there 
would lie no colony; ^ilhoiit a constant stream 
of investment ayd ft readiness of credit such as is 
usual* among members of a family, the Colonies 
could never have grown as theyjiave done. This 
was, in a degree, true also of England’s relations 
with the United States qnd some of the South 
American republics. But the Colonies—in addition 
to the aid of the leadership of the first commercial 
an4 parliamqptary State in the world, in addition 
to the satisfaction of forming part of a liberal and 
progressive league, free to exchange the widest 
possible variety of products and services—-have 
enjoyed, during their youth, practically without 
cost to themselves, complete protection, and 
immunity from the military burdens other inde¬ 
pendent nations have had to. bear. 

■nie reflex influence of the Empire upon British 
life has been more'mix^d in kind. Suffice it.here 
to point out that it has largely determined yie 
course of our economic development, by stimulat 
ing shipping and manufacture (especiaHj^f $h^p 
goods), by limiting the need of home agriculture, 
and by creating great banking* anti commercial 
interests, and great civil, military, and naval services. 
Although the Colopies have been allowed to raise 
a large part of their revenue _ by means of 
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proactive. duties on British goods, the imperial 
connection has lielped, on the whole, to keep us 
faithful tot Free Trade, largely in consideration 
for our inteijssts and duties in India. 

III. TiiE.CoMPLETj.dN OF 'Free Trade 

Free Trade was not, ahd could no^ be, the work 
of a day, or of one man. When Huskisson made 
bis first attack upon the taViff in 1824, it was said 
to include no less than 1500 Customs jtems. Little 

more was done until 1842. There were then 1150 

♦ «■ 

items in the lists of difiiable goods; and what 
particularly moved Peel was the discovery,that 
nine commodities yielded six-sevenths of the 
total receipts, while many of the other duties 
* did not pay tho cost of collection. Peel’s working 
principles were to abolish all prohibitions, to 
reduce duties on raw materials to a nominal figure, 
and those on manufactures to an average of about 
twenty per cent, "ipie items so dealt with in 1842 
numbered 750. The result was so satisfactory 
that, three years later, 480 duties, chiefly on raw 
materials, were abolished outright, while many 
cXhers were again reduced. The tax on machinery 
was now relieved; the coal, glass, and window 
taxes Soon followed. In 1844, for the first time 
for years, there .wtis a substantial surplus. “ The 
seeming paradox that a larger revenue might be 
obtained from smaller duties had turned out,” 
as §ir Stafford Northcote said) “ to be the simpM 
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expression of an economical taw whKli appeared 
capable of more extensive application than it 
had yet received.” The repeal •of the»Com Law, 
which became fully operative in 1849, carried the 
movement far forward, for it marked the definite 
establishment of thoprim^lc </ a tariff for revenue 
only. It remained for V^lliam Ewart Gladstone 
to complete tl^e work. 

This was done by Gladstone, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer siicccssit'cly in the Aberdeen and 
Palmerston ijinistries, in Ijis famous budgets of 
1858 aqd 1800. The first did not fully embody 
the Free Trade doclrin?. for it avowedly left 
iinisl^fd manufactures subject to duties of about 
ten per cent. But 120 duties w*cre ‘altogether 
abolished, and 140 were reduced, these including 
tea, cocoa, raisins, butter, and chaesc. The soap ' 
tax was removed, and the advertisement and 
newspaper stamp-duties were reduced. Had it 
not been for the Crimean War, which involved a 
direct expenditure of seventy-seven millions sterling 
(forty-two millions of this being added to the 
Debt), the task of reform^would have been pursued 
more quickly. The budget W 1860 reduced thea 
four hundred remaining tariff items to about 
fifty. Food was altogether freed, b^t for duties 
on tea, cocoa, and currants, necessary for'SSt'cnuc. 
All protective and differential* in^sts disap¬ 
peared : and not least amon^ the resulting 
benefits was that of a siinple and economic 
Customs system. 
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Jhis fma4 change was* aided and consecraited 
by the CommeKial Treaty of 1860 with France, 
negotiatedi by CObden. The treaty was only in 
form a bargain; actually, it embodied the simul- 
taneoas resolve of two sympathetic Governments 
to enter upon a ipior^ liberal course of policy. 
The new departtire in'F?ance,^and the visible success 
of British Free Trade* produced ajll ovei' Em«pe 
a general approximation toward the same fiscal 
principles; and this tendency, and the network 
of “ most favoured Ration ” treaties in which it 
was expressed, held till about 1876. The pomplete 
abolition of the Navigation Laws, in the foreign 
trade in 1849^ and in the coasting trade ii^ 1854, 
was also copied by Holland and other States; 
while the extension of tariff areas, especially those 
of the German Zollverein and of united Italy, 
represented a further stimulus to exchange. No 
small part of the prodigious expansion of British 
commerce in the ’fifties and ’sixties was due to the 
expansion, interrupted as it was, of the commerce 
of other European countries, in which the new 
■YUpthods of production ,and* transport were now 
^being .rapidly introduced. French exports, for 
instance, rose from £90 millions in 1859 to £128 
^nulliotj^in J1869, and French imports from £65 to 
£l26lrnillions. 

Before -ye-retelr more particularly to the advance 
of British trade' in this period, two other disturbing 
influences must bee noted. The first arose from 
the discovery of gold in California in 1847 and*in 
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Australia in 1851; the second was exhibited in,the 
crises of 1857 and 1866. • t 

The belief that the gold supply4ias bean the deter¬ 
mining cause of the extensive fluctuati^ms of prices 
in the latter h#lf of the nineteenth century re¬ 
cently been subjected to a^w^ful challenge.^ The 
question is too comptex fwTHwcusswn here ; but it 
will be safe to jay that the supply of gold had a rela¬ 
tively more considerable influence jt the beginning 
than at the end of the period, when collective credit¬ 
trading had attained unprecedented dimensions and 
stability. The increase of the average annual pro¬ 
duction of gold from l,f60,500 oz. in the years 
1841-^0 to 6,^50,180 oz. in 1851-5, even if* we 
allow for the absorption of some pari of Ihe output 
in the arts, must have reflected itself to .some 
extent in a higher price of commodities. Mr Hirst 
thus summarizes the relation of the two factors *: 
“ Taking wholesale prices as the measure of pur¬ 
chasing power, we find that, up to the mid(/lej>f the 
oentury, the general level of prjees fell at the rate 
of a little over 1 per cent, a year, the world’s pro¬ 
duction of gold beir^ £^,140,000 a year. In Jh6 
period from 1850 to 1873, pAces rose at t^»e rate 
of about -85 per cent, a year, gold production rising 
to £25,000,000 a year. In the twenty yem or so 
following 1878, gold production fell off, ^fle The 
demand for it increased, owing It) the •adoption of 
tl» g<dd standard by many leading commercial 

*£fi)U, Prieu, md ^aqa. by Jf A. Hobson, I91S. 

• Hint's Porter, pp. 64*6. 
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countries The annual production of the precious 
metals fell to ii24,500,000, while prices fell away 
by abouttl‘61 per cent, a year. Prom 1896 to 
1905, the, average annual output was about 
£58,100,000 a year, and prices sose about 1’85 
per cent, each year^^... In the first of the periods, 
the worker secured 'Omy a 'very slight advantage 
by reason of the fall ‘in prices, fqr the 'stringent 
Com Law prevented the price of bread from falling 
with other commodities.'' In the second period, 
the gold discoveries affected prejudicially the 
position of the receiver of a fixed income, but the 
stimulus to trade and' the improvements in the 
methods of production which were then, being 
made caUsed'wages to increase far more rapidly. 
In the third period, the wage-earner benefited 
from falling {jrices as well as from rising wages; 
whilst in the last decade or so, there has been a 
halt in conditions, owing to the upward tendency 
of priebs at a time when wages are not rising as 
fast as hitherto.” ^ Since the last date referred to, 
1905, there has been a further rise of prices, and 
■an increase of gold output to about £90 millions 
, a year.* * 

The period with which we are dealing was, 
then, characterized by a strong and very varied 
'StftnSfiSion of trade, due to the improvement of its 

* Hie price-«Un(]^r4 here used is, of course, not izDpecoabfe; ib 
doee DOt include rent and some other important items in the nornud 
family expenditure, and wholesale prices are not a perfect reprO' 
sentwtion of retail paymbnts. For,various index-numbenii^jee 
Appendix IT, 
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instruments (manufac\u])ing machineiy, railways, 
steamships, and fuller cursency), t^eir freer opera¬ 
tion under the new fiscal system, and increased 
consuming power both at home and ^Wad. So 
great was the expansion that, despite the^ poor 
organization of labour, w^cs advanced; and the 
losses of the Crimean# Wartffra a bdd harvest in 
1858 were bojne with cfiniparative case. The 
lessons of the past were still unlearned. Freedom 
is only one of the condflions of healthy activity, 
whether in copimerce or in other walks of life; 
the other main condition, discipline, was nowhere 
met. Employers who spbk^ unctuously of the 
need ^ disciplining the common people recognised 
no need of disciplining their own greed of ftnmcdiate 
gain. Respectable burghers, fully assured of their 
place in time and eternity, men anti, women whose 
virtue forbade them to bet ofi horses or to stake 
money on cards, were easily induced to gamble 
in stocks and shares. In America, the s{)irit of 
combat and speculation took extremer forms. 
It was there the reaction and panic began, in 
August 1857. Two nwnths later, while the Easteriv 
trade lay under the cloucl ofyhe China War and 
the Indian Mutiny, England felt this new blow.'’ 
The American houses suffered first^ then the 
banks dealing specially with the Americffl»4:ram; 
(very large quantities of United States railway 
shares were already held in this* country), andi 
flnaliy, the general body of manufacturers and the 
cftmnercial classes. 'The Bank rate having been 
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rafeed to ICf per cent. T^sjthbut effect, the Bank 
Acf of 18441 wy suspended, and an over-issue of 
two milliojis ste^^ing allowed. Many ironworks 
and collieries were stopped; scores of thousands 
of workmen were discharged, and others were 
subjeded to heavy reductions of wages. Prom 
England the ■shock^AS^sed {o France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Italy, and Scandinavia t< it was 
even felt in China, Australia, and South America. 
The world-market had asserted itself. 

. The recovery was very slow, and it had only 
well begun when the American Civil War broke 
out. By this time, there were 2,887 cotton factories 
in the United Kingdom, with 30 million spindles 
and 400,000 power looms, employing nearly half 
a million hands, and consuming between 40,000 
and 50,000 bales of raw cotton per week, 85 per 
cent, of which came from the Southern States. 
When the North established its blockade, this 
supply was decimated; and, although India gave 
some compensation, the total import fell in 1862 
to a half, and it was not till 1866 that the former 
total was reached. This meant temporary ruin 
^for Lancashire. Mi'is were gradually closed, or 

^ This Act had renewed the Bank charter for ten years, and ooq< 
tinned l^ftiolurive privilMsge of issuing paper money within sixty 
mlfu rf^S^ London ; but the ordinary banking and the note issue 
depa^uents R^pa.*^ted, and the iaeue was restricted to £14 
millions over the actj^al bullion held. No new banks oould tssoe 
notes; otherwise more freedom was given to joint-stock banks*. 
It was at this time that t he (^eat development of the use of cheques, 
one of the most useful of modem boalnesa devices, began. ^ 
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put upon short-tim^; ,and, in DetJfember 1862, 
half a million persons wefe depeiylent on charity. 
The number was reduced to 256,000 in the follow¬ 
ing Jime, and to 180,000 by the end ot 1868. A 
national subscription for relief reached the noble 
figure of £2,7S5,0QP; the number of paupers, 
out-door and indoor, Ei!)|Wa and* Wales, never¬ 
theless jose from 684,000 in 1860 to over a million 
in 1864. The cotton famine was estimated to 
have cost Lancashire, in* loss of capital and wages, 
about £12J millions sterling. . The operatives 
showed splenclid courage in* this desperate emer¬ 
gency, and no disturbance*of %ny kind broke their 
stoical silence. It was at this time that the great 
mamSacturers * and merchants, orgnnized in the 
Cotton Supply Association, began the search for 
new supplies of raw material which has never 
since ceased. • 

Years passed before the trade recovered. The 
war had hit it at the height of its prosperity, 
when much new capital—partly co-operalive— 
was being invested. The Surat And other commoner 
kinds of cotton now ^troduced were more difficult 
to work; this led to a tSmpopwy reduction of the 
speed of machinery, and to various expedients for* 
Imping the stuff moist during manufacture, to 
the grave injury of the health of the wBrkel* during 
the next thirty years. The laUe/ r^ult would, 
perhaps, have been even more roarked, but that 
th«r cotton-mill population was considerably changed 
by the crisis. There were, in 1863, 84,000 fewer 
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operatives th&n in the pre^ioifs year. The greater 
part of these h^d emigrated. They had to be 
gradually replaced, and the new hands could not 
be so highly skilled. Fewer children were employed 
henceforth; and the pressure of the factory in¬ 
spectors’ work was tjansferred trom the regulation 
of hours to the attactir^^on unhealthy conditions, 
especially excessive dust and nioisture. The ex¬ 
pensiveness of raw material (cotton ran up from 
6d. to 28d. pel* lb.) stimulated the construction 
and use of more perfect mnehinery, particularly 
for the spinning of tfie new and difficult fibres. 
Thus, the system 6f “ ring spinning ”—which 
easrtl the drag upon the yarn, and made is possible 
to drive the Spindle at speeds (such as 13,000 
revolutions a minute) impracticable with the old 
fliers—although invented in 1830, only now came 
into common use in England. Other notable 
inventions had been the weft-stop motion (1841), 
Howe’s acwing-machine (184C), Holden’s square- 
combing machine (1848), the double-acting 
Jacquard loom, and Donisthorpe and Lister’s wool- 
combing machine (1849). Hcilmann’s cotton- 
contbing machine, which 'automatically separated 
the long fibres necessary for fine spinning, first 
shown at the Exhibition of 1851, now proved of 
grxA ktportance. 

The interactiops of economic life might be almost 
endlessly ihustraied in connection with such a 
crisis as that of the cotton famine. It was, for 
instance, a great harvest-time for the other textik 
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trades. Just as, during the Crimean War, jute 
had gained by the cutting-off o^the flax supplies 
of the linen manufacture, so flow wobllen, linen, 
and flax benefited by the stoppage of cotton. 
While Lancashire hungered, the mills ofc Ulster 
did a roaring busftiess. Australia and the Cape 
were just becoming *ur chief sources of supply for 
the grSat industries of the West Riding; South 
America and New Zea^pnd were %lso beginning to 
send cargoes of wool with cargoes of frozen mutton. 
At the opening of the cenUiry, nine-tenths of our 
wool had come from the nat^ye farmer; fifty years 
later, two-thirds was imported. The consumjjtion 
in the United, Kingdom rose from 181 million llSs. 
in 18S0 to 364 million lbs. in 1870. The export 
of woollen and worsted goods—which had fallen 
from £9'8 millions in 1815 to^£5’8 millions in 1840, 
rose to £8'5 millions in 1830, and then sprang to 
£12'1 millions in 1860, and £21 "6 millions^in 1870. 
The lowering of French duties under the Traaty of 
1860 was a factor in this expansion, but the 
American War was chiefly responsible. 

The financial collhpse,of 1866, though the ■pay 
was prepared by the cotton hrisis, is rathfr to 
attributed to the old plague of wild speculation, 
assisted by the unsoundness of many (rf th^bankmg 
and financial companies created under the Limited 
Liability Companies Act of f8«2. “Jluring the 
autumn of 1865, the pressure of* high bank rates 
began to be felt. _In the following spring, the 
failure of the Joint-Stock Discount Company.and 

T 
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Barned’s Bank, Liverpool,; started a panie. On 
May 9, the Bank of England put up its rate to 
0 per cent .4 and an the next day the great firm 
of Overehd, JSumey, & Co., failed, with liabUities 
amounting to ten millions sterling. Business came 
to a standstill, an^ the .rush 'to realise deposits 
threatened a itill lai^ disaster. For the third 
and last time, the Bank Act was suspendod, and 
five million pounds of uncovered notes were issued, 
The fever then gradually subsided. 

Nothing is more characteristic of this period, or 
more significant of the material progress made, 
than that the productioii of coal was doubled in 
twenty years (56 million tons in 1850, 110 n^illion 
tons in 1870). In the mind’s eye, South lanca- 
shire. West Yorkshire, South Wales, the Potteries 
' seem to have been covered with a permanent pall of 
black smoke. Perfect combustion was regarded 
as belonging to Utopia. Gas and oil power were 
hardly thought of; thirty years after the first 
experiments in electro-magnetic and electro-static 
induction, electrical power was known only in the 
laboratory. It was the height of the Coal Age. In 
Ahis later day, when" four-fifths of the weight of 
British exports consist of coal, the importance of 
this outward freight to the growth of the shipping 
tfade'-is" well understood. Fifty years ago, the 
proportion of the output exported was much 
smaller; but it was already a material considera¬ 
tion to the “ tramp ” steamers that were beginning 
to dispossess the sailing ship'. The development 
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of the iron-trade closdiy followed that of th% coal 
supply. Between 1850 and f870, the world’s 
production of pig-iron was rfiore tl*an doubled, 
rising from five to nearly twelve nullion tons, of 
which Great Britain contributed a half, or»more. 

In this interval,’ the history of the modern steel 
manufacture wa^ opened."‘'The dis’covery in 1856, 
by Sfr Henry Bessemer, of the “ converter ” 
process, by which molten iron ^is cleared of all 
carbon by a blast of air being blown through it, 
and sufficient carbon is then added for perfect 
convession into steel, was tjie first chapter of this 
immense change. It was soon possible, by^ this 
mettnod, to sppply steel rails at lower prices than 
thoso of wrought iron, and infinitely more durable 
in quality. Ten years later, the Siemens brothers 
invented the “ open-hearth ” process of more' 
complete combustion, by which varying degrees of 
hardness may be given to the metal. In 1879, a 
still more considerable advance was made by 
the “ basic ” process discovered by Snelus, and 
practically applied by Messrs Thomas & Gilchrist, 
whereby phosphorus i% removed from ores JtKat 
had been hitherto unusable,* while the s^pg has^ 
manure value. 

In two directions, especially, great yesults rapidly 
followed this series of discoveries. Tffe “export 
of machinery and mill-work, ^bich’jn 1855 but 
little exceeded two millions stefling in value, in 
1875 passed nine millions. .The amount of ship- 
Tbuilding rose from 188,695 tons in 1850 to 84^,706 
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tons.in 1870. The construction of engines and 
boilers was greatl 3 ^improved. Docks and harbours 
were extended, an# many new ocean steamship 
lines were established, among them those of the 
Inman fl850), Allan (1852), Union (1853), British 
India (1855), Ancha;^ 0^56), Guion (1866), and 
British and African "^mpdnies. Hardly less 
marked was the improvement of railway ehgines, 
permanent way,, and organization, and of city 
communications, exemplified in the opening of 
the Metropolitan Underground Railway in 1868. 
Rapid transit by lanc^ and sea brought eve' more 
varied and cheaper food supplies. This commerce 
Jed in tun\ to,the growth and better equipment 
of town markets, on the one hand ; on the other to 
the invention of methods of refrigeration and cold 
storage, and hertce to ,a great expansion of the fish, 
game, and meat trades. Kirk’s process of refrige¬ 
ration (1.862), and the introduction of Australian 
tinned'meat (1865), deserve mention here. 

While the stimulating influence of trade upon 
trade, and community upon community, was receiv- 
ing.such illustrations as these, a host of scientific men, 
©leered.in their laboratories by a general effusion 
of interest in physical investigation, were pointing 
the, way, to fresh conquests. Between the opening 
of thetlollege of Chemistry in 1845 and Mendel^efl’s 
classification' of the elements according to a system 
of periodicity in 1869, immense progress was made 
both on the theoretic side and in the application of 
the. new knowledge of the constitution of matter. 
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At a long interval, Faftiday’s discovery of benwne, 
in 1826, was followed by the production of aniline 
from coal tar, the formation* of anthracene and 
na{dithalene, and (by W. H. Perkin •between 1856 
and 1866) of artiflcial mauve and alizarin. • During 
the ’seventies, thb manpfar^ure of aniline dyes 
became an important branch of industry, and—as 
with "the 'Shomas-Gilchrist steel process—even 
more important in Germany anij France than in 
this country. With the introduction of collodion in 
1851, and still more with Jthe introduction of the 
bromorgelatine plate twenty years later, photo¬ 
graphy took its great and variously useful place 
amqpg the njechanical arts. Many improvements 
were.also made in the sulphuric acid, soda, and 
chemical manure manufactures centring in Uie 
malodorous vicinities of ipuncom, Widnes, St 
Helens, and Northwich. \^ile some of the old 
metal industries stagnated or decayed, nejv metals, 
aluminium, nickel, and manganese, in particular, 
came into use. . 

England herself naturally gained the first and 
greatest benefit from theje new activities. Induill:rkl 
life was braced at every point. Vast fortunes we9e 
made, and no small part of them was spent in 
bettering the social amenities, publia an(} j^iv^e. 
Articles of food and clothing, books, pictures, 
furniture, that had hitherto* lieel^ impossible 
luxuries, began to find their way into the homes 
of the working people. The»result which alone we 
%an exactly measure lies in the expansion of foseign 
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trada Between 1850 and *1870, the exports of 
British produce ihcreased-in value from £71 to 
£199 millioi*. The?dep3t trade alone grew to be 
larger than our whole foreign commerce a gene¬ 
ration before, the exports of foreigni and colonial 
produce rising from £44' millions. Neces¬ 

sarily, the payment received''fojr these exports, 
for shipping services, and for the .ever greater 
volume of foreign investmepts, rose in proportion 
—from £150 to £808 millions of imports. The 
net tonnage of vessels,, registered at' Lloyd’s in¬ 
creased in the same period from 3'5 to 3'7 million 
tons,, a half of this difference being represented 
by steam and a [lalf by sailing ships. .These figures, 
however, do poor justiee to the growth o9 sea- 
traffic, because voyages and dock services were 
being constantly spe^ed-up, so that the actual 
amount of shipping business was multiplied nearly 
threefold,in the twenty years. 

If there had ever been, since the days of Watt 
and Stephenson, any doubt of England’s destiny, 
it was now resolved. As Mr Smiles and the news¬ 
papers proudly proelaimed, she was pre-eminently 
Hie workshop of the world But that this triumph 
of energy had not brought heaven down to British 
earth wap plainly evident to any who would look 
arouncTthem. 
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IV. Round with the Factoey Inspecttobs 

* 

The change of heart in the* latter Jhalf of the 
nineteenth century is evidenced in yie enormous 
mass of inforjiation, official and voluntary, with 
regard to the condition, of the people. Of tiiis 
material, no one^p^, pell^ps, is‘more valuable 
than the per)pdical reports of H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories (and, in the later years^ of Workshops). 
These good men are ceaSelessly spying out the land; 
their daily task takes them into great barracks 
where thousands of operatives work under a rule 
comparatively enlighteneB and humane, and into 
hole^ and corners where masters, themselves poor 
and ignorant, “ sweat ” a few unfortunate women 
and children. Factory legislation is to-day obeyed 
automatically; evasions are not common, and few * 
prosecutions are necessary. *It was not so in the 
beginning. The laws had passed through Par¬ 
liament with difficulty; they had been’opposed 
by men like Hume and Brightj and others bearing 
respected names, on the strength of a political 
economy carrying general assent among educated 
people. They had been narlowly limited in tfiei^ 
extent; and this gave them an invidious character, 
for why should the large cotton factor)^ be penalized, 
when the petty workshop, with its wof!se*’evlfe, 
was untouched ? Heroically did the inspectors 
grapple with their difficult task. • Sonfetimes they 
were defied, often obstructed^ nearly always viewed 
%ith antipathy; bill they held on, justified thm- 
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selves in repeats of tbiilljing interest, and won 
more and more»power. I have said that the 
recovered vjsion otreal life killed the iamer-fdre 
philosophy. These men began their work, no 
doubt, jWith the average prejudice of their time 
against “State interference.” Wliat they saw 
gave a new turn to h»it thoughts; and two cir¬ 
cumstances confirmed it; The first was th? good 
employer’s objection to the ways'of the bad 
employer; the feecond, the operatives’ discovery 
that they had at last obtained an impartial and a 
powerful friend. 

A glance through tho Feetory Inspectors’ Reports 
front 1850 to 1885 will give us a thousand realistic 
details of working-class life. We shall see, in this 
panorama of national industry, the domain of 
machinery and large capital constantly extending, 
the division of labour and the discovery of new 
processes ever advancing. Infinite pains have yet 
to be endured; but a hope has faintly dawned. 
The spirit of the industrial world is no longer one of 
unchallenged anarchy. The State has been brought 
tc recognize that there is a national interest in the 
^leaith of working women and children; from 
this point, it must go forward to the full recognition 
of its positive duties. But the begiiming is very 
mlideft^i' 

Fw seventeen years, four inspectors had been 
ardeavouring to keep the cotton, woollen, worsted, 
hemp, flax, tow, linen, and silk mills of the kingddED* 
undor their eyes. Amid the rejoicing of the factory 
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districts, the Act of 1848' had prodainted (as from 
May 1848) a ten hours’ day for Mwmen and young 
persons. While the trade crisis lasted# there was 
no great objection to this limit; buj, whai the 
depression passed, employers began to introduce 
a system of relay working, ‘ shuffling the hands 
about,” says Inspeetpr HoWell, “arfd shifting the 
hours of work^an(^ of rest tor different individuals 
throughout the day, so that you may never have 
one complete set of han^s working* together in the 
same room af the same time.” This made the 
inspectorial prevention of over-working practi¬ 
cally impossible. The system was denounced by 
Inspector Leonard Horner as “ pernicious and 
unjust,J’ “pernicious from the danger*to i^hich 
the morals of these persons were exposed during 
their hours of forced idleness, and unjust because 
they were paid for ten hours only while they 
were, in fact, at the disposal of their employers 
for 18i hours.” The Law Officers of the* Qiown 
declared the relay system to be^ illegal, but magis¬ 
trates gave differing decisions. The Home Office 
was opposed to strong action; the inspectors werd 
divided. At last, a test C8se*»was taken, and tWf, 
system was pronounced legal. The Short Time 
Committees thereupon renewed theij agitation; 
and in 1850 an Act was obtained establShffig a 
uniform working day, that is to *ay, the hours of 
work for women and young per»)ns must come 
within a twelve hours’ limit—^ffom 6 A.M. to 6 p.m., 
of from 7 A,M. to 7* p.m. —allowing 1} hours fw 
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me^ls, and on Saturday work must cease at 2 p.u. 
Although it exttaded the working week by two 
hours, this was & considerable boon. Curiously 
enough, however, children were still liable to 
employment between 5.30 a.m. and 8.80 p.m., the 
Act of 1847 having applied only to women and 
young persons'; and a return obtained in July 
1850 showed that, in 257 factories,, 8742 children 
were kept at work assisting the adult men after 
the women and young persons had left the mills. 
Mr R. J. Saunders speaks of 1667 children being 
employed in one district from 2 p.m. to 8,. 80 p.m. 
without a stop for meals. This anomaly was rec¬ 
tified in 1858, when an Act, passed at the instance 
of Palmerston, brought children within the uniform 
twelve-hours day, without altering the length of their 
hours—ej every day, or 10 hours on three alternate 
days. 

Captain Kincaid gives as “ a fair sample of the 
whole ” in his district the case of a boy ten years 
of age in a Dundee factory who was kept “ wind¬ 
ing” for his father from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., his 
W^kly eaniings being fourteen pence. This, of 
< course, was illegal;''evasion of the law was very 
common, one method being • the presentation of 
forged age certificates. The Act of 1844 had made 
iF ^sible to put down the more disgrtu^ful 
attempts at defiafice ; but the law was very weak. 
“ Improvement In the sanitary condition of mills 
can only be the subject of recommendation on the 
part of the inspectors. Wfth the exception hf 
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two clauses one rega#ding lime-washing, 
another for the protection of worker^ in wet-spinning 
flax-mills, the Acts contain no pfovisiom requiring 
a matter obviously of the greatest im])ortance for 
the health of ^vorkpcople, congregated together 
for more than ten hours a day, and this sometimes 
in rooms heated tp a high temperature, the air 
impregnated with gross impurities.” Factory 
employment, it must remembejed, was being 
continually extended : m 1888, there had been 
95,000, in 1850 there wert; 104,000 operatives. 
The employment of very smay children had been 
arrested ; but there were still 1550 children betwejen 
eleven,and thiij;een years of age working a ten- 
hours day in silk mills alone. Full-grown women 
only made seven shillings a week in power-loom 
weaving at Glasgow, though this might rise, under 
strong demand for labour, to ten shillings in some 
factories. 

In 1852, Mr Homer comments strongly on the 
illegal over-working of women /ind children, and 
especially “ the wilful commission of the fraud by 
persons of large property.” Jn Glossopdale, fpr' 
instance, there had been an drganised system of 
disobedience. He gives a vivid account of a surprise 
visit to a great mill employing thirteen ljundred 
hands. The inspector was ejected violently, amid 
the yells of a mob of two or three hun(i(fed young 
people, but returned with police* support. The 
blame for infractions^of the law was usually put 
on subordinates. A magistrate who had recently 
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tried a case became in‘turn himself defendant. 

• 

In 1858 Mr Horner complains again that the 
penalties are altogether inadequate. It was found 
that officers known in a neighbourhood could 
not e{iforce the law at all, so that strangers had to 
be brought in. Scouts,, were posted outside the 
factories to give timely nntice of an inspector’s 
arrival; then the door would be fastened, the 
engine stopped^ and the j^s turned low, while the 
workers were let out by a back way. In the case 
of a Mr James Greav^ps, of Oldham,. “ a gentleman 
standing in a high position in society,” the inspectors 
found young persons hidden under parts of the 
machinery, and a woman hidden in a basket. 
Lor8 Palmerston might well believe that “ bodily 
activity, energy, and quick-sightedness are very 
necessary in a detective service against habitual 
and unscrupulous law-breakers.” Stfil, “ some¬ 
thing attempted, something done,” justified Mr 
Horner in asking “the political economists who 
predicted the ruin of our manufactures, if the 
then-proposed restrictions of factory labour were 
adopted,” to look “ fairly Mid candidly ” at the 
results. 

One of the scandals of this period was the 
increase of .accidents in factories due to the in* 
Buflltiebt fencing of machinery. The Act of 1844 
had required owners to fence all shafts and gearing, 
but allowed a reference to arbitration if the in¬ 
spectors asked for cjther machinery to be guarded. 
Organized in a “ Factory Law Amendment Ac»odh- 
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tion,” which in April*1865 became the “National 
Association of Factory Occupiers” (Dickens 
denounced it in Household Word^ as therf* Associa¬ 
tion for the Mangling of Operatives the em¬ 
ployers began .what looked very much like an 
attempt to get the Factory Acts repealed, but 
was ostensibly a {protest against thd fencing pro¬ 
visions. • On tljis point, they extorted in 1856 a 
reactionary measure which placed mill gearing on 
the same footing as marainery witti regard to the 
appeal to arbitration, and Required fencing only 
where Homen, young person.^ and children were 
liable to injury. This part of the law was not 
strengthened uptil 1878, by which time hundreds 
of operatives had suffered serious injury. * ' 

Open defiance of the regulations as to hours 
grew infrequent; but petty evasion, by turning 
back the clock and similar devices, continued. 
In 1857, Mr Howell reported “ gross and general 
violation of the law in the factories at HySe, near 
Manchester.” In fact, the fiijes were so small 
as not to weigh against the profits of overwork. 
“The defects of the la^,” Mr Homer repeated 
in the following year, “ throw such obstacles in|. 
the way of detection and-conviction as to render 
the inspectors nearly powerless.” In, 1860, there 
was an organized immigration of young wdfkers 
from the rural districts into Lancashire. But, 
generally, the employment of sraMl children was 
being restricted in tJie mose highly developed 
industries; and the Cotton Famine of 186J-2 
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facilitated the whole work 'of the inspectors. Other 
results of the Anerican<-War were less favourable. 
While scores of* thousands of operatives were 
unemployed, every one was surprised to hear of a 
general improvement of health, and especially a 
marked fall in the infant mortality. Afterwards, 
with the introduction of Easterp short-fibre cottons, 
and of the practice of heavy sizing, a deplorable 
increase of mijl ailments, due to dust and heat, 
was reported. As a rule, the inspectors lauded 
the half-time system, without which children of 
the factory class wpuld have had little chance of 
getting any education whatever. But the follow¬ 
ing description of the lot of the Belfast half-timers, 
in 1868, puts the matter in another light: “ Living, 
some of them, maybe, close to, but many a few 
hundred yards away from the mill, they must ri.se 
during all states of weather, both winter and 
summer, at 5.45 a.m. at the latest, to be at the 
mill and at work by 6. They then work from 6 
to breakfast-time (8), go home to breakfast, return 
at 8.45, and work till 12 in a moist and heated 
’atmosphere, with the thermometer often at 84° 
’ Fahrenheit, and with the spindles revolving at the 
rate of four to five thousand times a minute. At 
12, th^y are permitted to leave the mill, go home, 
‘taTie a piece,’ i.e. a morsel of treacle and bread, 
or dry bread 'in'their hands, eating it as they go, 
and hurry to ’school, where they remain till 8. 
They then go home to dinner, i.e. to potatoes and 
buttermilk when they can get it, often prept^tcd 
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for them by a child ‘younger than thems^ves 
because the mother is working ift the factory, or 
dry bread again ; the day ending with another 
meal of thin coffee, or red herring, as their circum¬ 
stances will pejmit.” 

It had been commonly supposed up to this 
time that there iyaa»something peculiarly evil in 
textile "factcrx employment that called for inter¬ 
ference, at least for the protection of women and 
children. The fact is that the textile industries 
were first regulated because,their size and concen¬ 
tration, made the police process relatively easy. 
Of the conditions in scores of other manufactures 
comparatively,little was known until, the success 
of this experiment fairly proved,‘the* inspectors 
began to look round for new lands to conquer. 
The extension of the Acts to ono business after ' 
another was to be a slow and difficult task; but 
it was supported by the gathering evidence of 
the Registrar-General’s Reports, and of voluntary 
inquiry, that overwork, bad, sanitation, and a 
shocking infant mortality prevailed not in one 
direction only, but throughout industrial Britairf. 
Every step taken made the next step easier, noK, 
only because experience removed fears and showed 
the line of practicable advance, but .because, the 
larger the number of businesses under the^a^, the 
nearer was the approach to eqtia) justice. Most 
influential of all, however, was ‘the discovery— 
anticipated in Macaulay’s speech of 1848, but still 
■^hstly surprising to‘almost every employer—tjiat 
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shorter hours do not necessarily mean a smaller, 
and may mean’a large/, output. In the more 
highly developed feaehine trades, this conclusion 
was reinforced by the realization that the constant 
improvement of machinery demanded an increasing 
skill and vitality on the part of the operatives. 
In trades peculiarly subject -to irregularity, again, 
it was found that, extra pay notwithstanding, 
overpressure produced much spoiled work, while 
the intervals of underpressure represented a serious 
loss of time. Such irregularity was usually the 
result of fear of competition ; and the good employer 
wa^ now glad that an external agency should help 
to establish a healthier system. „ 

The calico print-works are a case in point. All 
that Lord Ashley could get, in the Print Works 
Act of 1845, was the .prohibition of the employment 
of children under eight years old, and of night 
work in the case of children under thirteen and 
women, while children under thirteen were to 
attend school on .thirty days in each half-year. 
Bleach and dye works were exempted from this 
A^t precisely becau,se irregularity was supposed 
rthere to be unavoidable. In subsequent years, 
several inquiries were -held, with the result of 
showing that boys of twelve often worked all 
night, and girls for fifteen and sixteen hours for 
months at, a lime, sometimes for eighteen hours 
a day, in over-heated air. At length, in 1860, 
bleach and dye works (except open-air bleaching) 
were placed under the Factory Acts; and tfie 
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debates in the Commolis were marked by a plain 
confession by Mr Boebuhk and Sir James Graham 
of the mistakes they had formerly made in oppos¬ 
ing factory legislation. After yet another inquiry, 
the various Acts relating to print works and bleach 
and dye works were consolidated, in 1870, some 
special allowance, bJing ^till made, however, for 
overtime. • 

Another piece of special legislation—the Lace 
Works Act of 1861—^touched the margin of a yet 
larger and more difficult problem, that of home 
work. • Some hand-macljincs were still used in 
private houses, a survival which, it was thought, 
might be ignored, provided that factory, conditions 
were not made too rigorous. Moreover, some parts 
of the factory work subsidiary to the power-madrine 
—the winding of the bobbins, and the dressing 
and finishing of lace—might easily be transferred 
to the neighbouring cottages if the limit of the 
hours of children and women in the millrf were 
made too narrow. It is by the answer to argu¬ 
mentative dilemmas like these that we can test 
the spirit of a period. Twenty years eariier they 
would have been fatal; now they only weakenea 
somewhat the introductfon of Factory Act e(m- 
ditions in the lace trade. • • ,» 

'The Factory Acts Extension ,Act of 1864 dis¬ 
covered many compromises, somf cuitous, some 
merely squalid, between factory and home industry, 
power and hand labour. Many cottage silk- 
weavers in the Coventry district depended u{km 

V 
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the "toil of little boys, who turned the machines 
from mom to flight. In the Potteries, it was 
found that many operatives, working indepen¬ 
dently, contracted to make articles at a certain 
price, 'and hired their own assistants, while the 
master found the shop and the material. Every¬ 
where, machinery tended to‘'produce a regularity 
of work ; without it, there would bo great 'fluctua¬ 
tions both in orders and^in the hours of work. 
At this time, steam-power was rarely used in 
earthenware factories, the wheels being worked 
“ either by the hand Q,’-foot of a boy or a female. . . . 
A boy sits in a sort of hole, or stands, to turn the 
throwing wheel upon which the potter forrrs the 
ware, or a woman stands at the potter’s- wheel 
and turns it. Again, a woman stands upon a 
treddle, and, by con,stantly jumping, gives motion 
to the machine at which the turner finishes the 
ware after it has been partially dried.” “ Wedg¬ 
ing ’’‘—driving the air out of clay—was more 
laborious still. “ While the man smoked his pipe 
at his ease, the child was hard at work, and the 
length of the ehild’s working day was much beyond 
'‘that of the man.” Both the wedging and “ bat¬ 
ting ”—^the shaping process—could be, and occasion- 
ally„were, dene by machinery ; but, in a community 
on which the servile labour of women and small 
children bad been imposed as a necessity, what 
would you have ? In the “ stoves,” where the 
articles are dried, fshere was the further evil of a 
hot, dust-laden air. 
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The Census of iSoi* showed that there 
27,481 workers in tha Staffordshire Potteries 
(17,856 males and 10,075 fefnales). • Of these, 
nearly six thousand were under ten years of age, 
and nearly fiv^ hundred were actually oniy five 
years old. Of the “ Five Towns,” Longton was 
reputedly worse ^than Hanley, Bftrslem, Stoke, 
or 'Tunstall, “ whether for Its uncleanly conditions, 
the want of ventilaticj|i in its workshops, or as 
being the most backward in general intelligence.” 
There was, said Inspector Baker, “no doubt 
about the potters being physically a stunted race.” 
The children looked pinch?d and sallow. Hours of 
work ^were very irregular, owing to fluctuation 
of ordfrs and the dissipation of heads of depart¬ 
ments. In a trade where one process is clo.sely 
linked to another, disorganization ,or irregularity 
in one part affects many consecutive W'orkers. 
The first attempt in the name of the State to bring 
order and decency into this chaos revealeS jnany 
unhealthy conditions. In the slip-making rooms, 
damp and steam caused a liability to asthma 
and bronchitis. Th* flat-pressers, jigger-turner^ 
(the jigger is the potter’s wheel), and moufd-, 
runners suffered from heat .and dust. It was found 
that, in 1864, 70 per cent, of the deaths of flat- 
pressers in Longton, Fenton, Hanley, StoteJ^and 
Shelton, were due to phthisis aifd diseases of the 
chest. The heat also led to over-drinking. Dr 
Arlidge, whose researdhes injo the causation of 
industrial disease afterwards became famous, W'as 
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at this time senior physician of the North Stafford¬ 
shire Hospital. *His eariy conclusions as to the 
excessive mortality among the potters had been 
disputed; but they were abundantly confirmed 
by the investigations of the Factory inspectoN. 
The ravages of lead-glaze poison were beyond 
doubt. “ Among the patients of the North 
Staffordshire Infirmary, the blue-lipe indieation is 
so common as {ilmost to c^ase to be remarkable.” 
Most of the hands thus subject to colic and 
paralysis were adult, men, who were altogether 
unprotected by the Jaw, save that they -^rere for¬ 
bidden to eat in the workrooms. 

While men, women, and children thus suffered 
from crowding, hot and vitiated air, overwork, 
insufficient and irregular food, the destruction of 
home life was measured by an appalling infant 
mortality. The inspectors’ reports teem with 
denunciation of cheap narcotics. They plead for 
modest reforms which have been generally secured 
only in recent years, and pray for “ the advent of 
that time when life will be of more value in the 
‘cejnsideration of commercial economy than it now 
*"appeai;s to be.” News-rooms were commended 
by a Mayor of Stockport on the ground that, till 
their wives, were able to stay at home, husbands 
couVd not find any comfort there. The mond 
condition of 4he Potteries was rather that of 
neglect and squalor than of vice. Prostitution 
was uncommon ; byt there'was much drunkenness, 
recklessness, and ignorance.' Ninety per cent.'urf 
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the children never went*to school, and knew little 
of discipline, instruction,, or honft comfort. “ It 
appears to me,” says Mr Baker, '• that the Potteries 
have been but another unit in the mischief which 
arises out of tjie absorption of all the labaurers’ 
time in the production qf that wealth by which 
we are to become commercially gi-c&t at the cost 
of nearly every religious, moral, and intellectual 
obligation.” When the inspectors began in 1864-5 
to introduce the half-time education system, 
all the prejudices and objections, now dead in 
the textde districts, had to be fought over again, 
and with them a good deaf of parental apathy and 
greed. When, in 1864, Mrs Adam Clarke started 
her ‘ pursery schools ” in Longtdn, ^e ff>und 
all her experience at fault “ in face of the heathen 
ignorance of the parents, the utter, absence of all 
knowledge of household duties and management 
among the women, and the appalling neglect 
and suffering among the infants and very young 
children.” It is a state of society not inaptly 
compared by one of the inspectors to “ a locomotive 
engine, with steam up, that has been started b/ 
the hand of mischief, without'a driver, an^d runs' 
away, knocking aside all.the minor obstwles it 
meets with, and, if not self-overthroijn, stopping 
only when either its fuel or its water is exhau^d.” 

So rose the protest of humahity s^inst the 
wild riot of laisser-faire industrialism. When the 
half-time provision first brought the children of 
tile Potteries into school, it was found that hflf 
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of Jthem knew no more than the alphabet, and 
94 per cent. wereSn a condition of general ignorance. 
At last, i».a smafi way, the schoolmaster was at 
"fork. The, large employer became a real cap¬ 
lin of industry, for the Act gave, him power to 
npose, with the approval of the Home Office, rules 
[ ventilation' and cleanliness upon operativesi 
lany of whom were themselves pej;ty employers. 
Iradually, machinery wasJntroduced in place of 
hild labour; improved stoves ” and “ power 
ggers” came into pse. Employers were sur- 
rised at the increase of efficiency in their, hands ; 
nd by the end of 1865, the inspectors could record 
his vindication of the Act: 


“ It has white-washed and cleansed upwards of 200 
rorkshops after a period of abstinence from any such 
leaning in many cases of twenty years, and in some entirely, 
i which were employed 27,878 artisans, hitherto breathing, 
hrough .protracted days and often nights of labour, a 
lephitic atmosphere, and which rendered an otherwise 
omparatively innocuous occupation pregnant with disease 
,nd death. It has greatly multiplied the means of ventila- 
ion, and has even considerably reduced the temperature 
if the stoves themselves) with s considerable saving of fuel 
ind with a readier effect on.the ware. It has limited the 
lours of female, adolescent, and infant labour by a very 
lonsi^irable percentage over the ordinary and extraordinary 
lours of Labour of jireceding times without diminishing 
iroduction, tnd mth but a small temporary diminution 
if the rate of wages. It has gsfely and usefully placed 
ipwards of 1600 children, most of them never at a day- 
ichpol before, in some of the best schools in the kingdom, wiffi 
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a moral and intellectnal'bei^fit of wUch we cannot estimate 
the value; and it is reducing gradually by the gentlest 
measures the insubordination of igocontrolj^ed power to 
the discipline of obedience. In the homes of the people, too, 
there are higher perceptions forming; ideSs of domestic 
enjoyments and»of the social relations of life. Cin there 
be greater encouragement *han these results show to 
induce the legislature t» carry the same* work into other 
trades is districts where it is even still more requisite ? ” 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LIBERAL STATE. '(18^7-1885) 

I. Toward Di^ocracy 

The Englishman’s nature is to do first, to think 
afterwards; and he is generally surer of what he 
has done than of whdt he has thought, \Ve are 
not kn intellectually speculative race. The scorn 
of theory is wif^tcn all over our political history. 
“ Give me facts, feed me on facts,” is a genuine 
cry of the national heart. There have been 
exceptions. In earlief chapters I have spoken of 
the vogue of the twin doctrines of Surplus Popula¬ 
tion and'-Latsser Faire-, but even there the real 
force lay in the facts behind the doctrine. The 
dominant feature of British public life has been the 
growth not of philosophic schopls, but of political 
P|tfties and social expedielits. We have had no 
'Kousseail or Condorcet, no Marx, no List, no Henry 
George, no Tolstoy. Our parties express a differ¬ 
ence of tesnpe^ and interest rather than of principle 
—Whence their loose ^vemance and frequent trans¬ 
formation. Simple, clear-cut dogma is not favoured 
by this moist, mild climate. The business of 
public life goes on amid a welter of apparently* 
m 
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incompatible ideas-*-v^ old ideas perpetually 
modified—of which now one, sow another,* is 
seized upon in a frankly utilittrian spjrit. Many 
of them have been dragged into politics from the 
spheres of morals and science. Gocfwin’s extra- 
ordinarj' faith fn the rapid perfectibility of ordinary 
men had a powerfuj effect in the. last years of 
the eigjiteenth cehtury, left strong traces in the 
minds of the Radicals of the next generation, and 
then disappeared. Tlfe rise of • chemistry and 
physics strongly affected political life. Opposite 
deductions were confidently tlrawn from Darwinian 
biology—the principle of •ni'ifersal strife, and that 
of a social organism. Orthodox Nonconfornlity, 
Unitwianism, Positivism, and Sec^rism hare at 
times Tbeen important factors in political develop¬ 
ment. This confusion of influences is not to be 
explained as an intellectual prt)cess, but rather as a 
reflection of the changing circumstances of society. 
It is those circumstances with which we are here 
concerned; but, by a reversal of the method of 
the political theorist, we may' again, in passing, 
use the process of thpught to throw light upon th« 
process of fact—rememUerin^ that the latter'i” 
the substantial reality, and guarding ourselvhs from 
the folly of taking names at their face value. 

These names, “ Liberal ” and “•Lib«-a!>tn,” 
“Conservative” and “Conservatism,’’.which now 
came into prominence, and appear^ to* divide the 
nation into nearly equal halves, have a meaning 
wider than that attributed to them by partisan 
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expositors. They represent something more than 
a superficial difteence; but they rise out of the 
same national character. The Victorian humourist 
stated only a partial truth when he spoke of every 
Englisli child being bom “ either a little Liberal, 
or else a little Conservative.” Normal Englishmen 
are both Liberal and €onserv,ative, with a bias in 
the one direction or the other according to their 
age, or the subject in hand, or the exigencies 
of the moment. ' This Liberal-Conservative temper 
is probably very ancient; but it had often been 
submerged by civil war, and other crucial events 
which re-arrayed the" nation into camps bitterly 
hostile. In particular, it had been submerged 
by the stfuggA* and sufferings of the period of 
the Great War and the Corn Laws. Now it was 
restored, and something more than restored, for 
there was, for the first lime in British history, 

1 general and marked emphasis upon the Liberal 
dea. Conservatism was there, as it always will 
)e in British life, holding wide tracts of power 
)y privilege and talent. But, from 1867 to 188S, 
Ki energy, which we may broadly call Liberal, 
n' literature and speculation, outweighed the 
^nserv'atism prevalent ,in religion as clearly as 
jladstone outweighed Disraeli at Westminster. 
All ISxti'Smes were discredited—Chartism was as 
dead as the- Duke *01 Wellington. From the Court 
to the poorest of the new constituencies, there radi¬ 
ated a genial confide,nee in the profit of throwing 
the bounds of freedom wider ^et. * 
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Many factors contributed to this milder tenjper. 
Some were personal: Gladstone tiimself, although 
he seemed to march from battlt to battle with the 
flashing eye of one of his dear Trojan.chiefs, was a 
most powerful contributor to the social trijce, for 
millions of common citizens, seeing political genius 
of the first order at length enlisted 'in their behalf, 
learned a new patience, and the Commons House 
became a real forum o^the nation. Gladstone, too, 
like Mill, had the faculty, rarer* then than now, 
of growing wjth the times and it was not till his 
death that the nakedness of the old Liberalism 
became plainly visible. *But the most important 
fact(j{' of the Liberal temper of the ’sixties anJ the 
’seventies was the continuance ol^maferinl* pros¬ 
perity. The population of the United Kingdom 
increased between 1861 and 1881. by nearly five 
millions (despite a decrease of a million in Ireland); 
yet work was abundant and regular, and wages 
are estimated to have risen in this period .by no 
less than 80 per cent. What^ better proofs could 
be desired of the validity of Liberalism ? 

In its history, we»find^ tw^ elements, not always 
easy to reconcile—the one "(inspired majnly by, 
the English, American, and French Revolutions), 
belief in popular sovereignty ; the ot)jer (expressed 
more confidently by the great Liberal ?hin1cers), 
belief in the unfettered indiv^daal. • The latter 
was certainly the more influential, because it 
appealed direct to tVie eveiyday self-interest of 
fee most virile in \he community. A few Qon- 

a 
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servatives approached thet advocates of popular 
sovereignty—for instance,,as we have seen, in the 
agitation fqr the Pkctory Acts—not because they 
accepted the ^secular argument, but because their 
religioi^ feelings drove them to a sacrifice for the 
welfare of the masses. .But the main body of 
Conservatives touched hands ,with the main body 
of Liberal individualist^ This is only another 
way of saying that interest is stronger than 
theory. 

The liberationist movement of the Radical in¬ 
dividualists had been an enormous success. The 
destruction of the Protective tariff, the Navigation 
Acts* the whole system of bounties and export 
dutiesv had, jiM in time, cleared the way for a 
marvellous expansion of foreign trade. The manu¬ 
facturer felt thf), stimulus in the shape of cheaper 
raw material and an' ever-widening market; the 
people at large in cheaper food and better wages. 
The abolition of the magisterial assessment of 
wages, the rule of apprenticeship, and other internal 
restrictions, had helped the employing class. The 
ramoval of obstacles to migration and emigration 
hell!>ed everybody. The stoppage of rural doles, 
a drastic piece of social sip-gery, though insufificient 
and too late lor a permanent cure, had brought 
some'iiedith back into rural life. The reforms of 
1886 did not produce popular sovereignty, but 
they were a' long step in that direction; and the 
deposition of the old oligarchy in Parliament, 
the boroughs, and the country bench, everywhere?' 
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encouraged fruitful efiort. The terrors of the 
Church were fading away; it •had no lon^r a 
monopoly even of the rites of hiarriaga and burial. 
The law was softened, and its administration 
piuified. Royalty no longer meant licerjpe—^the 
Court of the widowed Queen, mildly reflected the 
Liberalism of its Ministers, preachers, and poets. 
Publiaation, meeting, industrial combination, if 
not completely free, were not arbitrarily forbidden. 
The opportunities of education *and healthy life 
were slowly .increasing. Finally, the British State 
owed no small part of its j)restige abroad to its 
avowed sympathy with * movements of liberation 
in i^urope, and its excmi)lary relations witli its 
coloiyes. There was gain here b^^nd’weigfit and 
measure; there was enough that could be most 
satisfactorily counted in pounds, shillings, and ' 
pence. The Liberal idea mafehed triumphantly on, 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill having been defeated, 
in June 1866, by a combination of Conservatives, 
and Palmerstonian “ Adullamites,” the third Derby- 
Disraeli Ministry came into power. A whole 
generation had groivn up under the middle-claiss 
system of 1832, and deinonsteations in the country^ 
made it clear that fundamental change could no 
longer be postponed, with whatever gloomy fore¬ 
bodings the future Lord Salisbury mightf be’^lied. 
Disraeli’s greatest measure, the Household Suffrage 
Act of 1867, with supplementary Acts of the fol¬ 
lowing year, enfrancHised ay householders paying 
^xx)r-rate in Englishf and Scotch burghs (in Ireland, 
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only those with a £4 rating qiialiflcation); lodgers 
paying £10 a year rent, and holding their tenancy 
for a yeai^.; and‘county occupiers paying £18 
rent. Some small boroughs lost their representa¬ 
tion, ^d none with less than lO.OjOO inhabitants 
retained more than one njember, the seats so freed 
being given to the larger counties and towns. 
In 1871, a change hotly demanded for half-a-century, 
and- hardly less important than the tanchise itself 
—the secret bafiot—was reluctantly accepted by 
the Peers. An evident act of justice, remained to 
be done ere the British polity could be said to rest 
on a democratic foundation (not one person in a 
thousand yet thought of enfranchising wojQaen), 
It was only iri<i885, the last year of the second 
Gladstone Ministry, that the agricultural labourer 
became, in the,full modern sense, a citizen. The 
coimty franchise was then assimilated to that of 
the towns, several new forms of qualification being 
introducUd. At the same time, an important 
redistribution of seats was effected, boroughs with 
less than 15,000 inhabitants being deprived of 
special representation, those under 50,000 having 
only one Member, -and other electoral districts 
being equalized. London (with 62 members), 
Liverpool, and Manchester-Salford (with 9 each), 
otheP cities, and the manufacturing districts gene¬ 
rally, could -now speak in proportion to their real 
strength in the State. Although property retained 
some privileges at the polls, the Conservative 
leaders declared that Mr Gladstone had “sho4 
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Niagara,”' ana learea* me worst lor meir own 
party. But Britain continues tot»e Liberal-Conser- 
irative; and, in iact, Conservatit^ Goverpments have 
been in power for rather more than Mf the period 
since Parliament was democratized. We ^aU see 
that economic conditioijs have counted largely, 
though most often indirectly, in this result. 

Therf'eform of 1%67 led tS a series of social changes 
of which the*most far-reaching was the establish¬ 
ment, under W. E. Forster’s Elenfentary Education 
Act of 187t>, alongside the old denominational 
systen^ of elective Schoof Boards having power 
to build and maintain schools out of a local rate, 
and^o require the attendance of children between 
five pnd thirteen years of age^^aisdd later to 
fourteen), dogmatic religious teaching being ex¬ 
cluded. School Boards were established in Scotland 
in 1872, when compulsory Attendance was intro¬ 
duced. Universal direct compulsion was only 
adopted afterwards in England, under th% ^cts of 
1875 and 1880. In 1891, fees in State elementary 
day-schools were abolished by tlie Salisbury Govern¬ 
ment ; in 1896, Mr-Balfour,enabled the Education 
Department to make ^ant» to voluntary (!hal, 
is, denominational) schools when a certain stan-. 
dard of efficiency was reached; an^ in 1902 the 
local control of State-aided education wasfrans- 
ferred to the County’Councils, cbmmittees of which 
superseded the specially elected School Boards. 
Board schools have ijeen th» object of much scof- 
Ifing; for long their beneficent work was obscyred 
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oy,the dust of sectarian* controversy; even 
now, they are ttfe schools only of the working and 
lower-middHe clasps. There is, nevertheless, no 
institution to which the country owes so much, 
none that can claim a larger share in the honourable 
advances of the last generation. Unhappily, the 
scholars’ leavftig age is still' lamentably low ; a 
small minority only are enabled to pass On to a 
course of secondary or technical instruction, and 
fewer still to the university. The broad result 
of the Education Acts may be thus stated: In 
1869 there were rather more than a million children 
in attendance at about 17,000 elementary day- 
and night-schools. There are now over six njllion 
children on tli4' registers of 35,000 schools; and 
the money raised for education has gradually 
risen to £20,110,000, in 1902, and to £85,800,000 
in 1912—£19,200,000 of the latter sum consisting 
of Exchequer grants, and £16,600,000 being raised 
by local authorities. It is at least probable that 
the quality of the care and instruction given has 
risen proportionately with the quantity. The 
factory inspectors rejported in 1866 that half the 
^opulat'on of Belfast' could not read a letter, and 
that among applicants for factory employment 
thosf unable to read were 25 per cent, in the West 
of England woollen trade, 29 per cent, in the silk 
trade, 84 per cent, in the cotton districts, and 
66 per cent in the Potteries. Male illiteracy in 
England and Wales I'ell from 19'4 in 1870 to I't 
per cent, in 1907. Of the progress in higher 
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education, we can ’do* no more than name^ the 
following landmarks: the PubM Schools Act of 
1868 and the Endowed Schools*Act of 4869, whidi 
led to wide reforms; the establisljjnent of the 
nucleus of Gufon College in 1869, of Newnjiam in 
1871, and of the Girls’ Public Day School Company 
in 1878, when, als®, the University Extension 
movement wjs founded ; the “ whisky money ” 
grant for technical cdi^jation in 1889 ; the incorpo¬ 
ration of three Welsh colleges as the University 
of Wales in. 1893, followeci by the establishment 
of Manchester, Birmingham, ^Liverpool, and other 
provincial universities; a’nd the foundation of/he 
Worljprs’ Educational Association in 1903, 

Postponing to our next secti*(f consideration 
of the Act of 1871 fully legalizing trade unions, 
we find that four groups of legislative measures 
bearing directly upon industrial conditions belong 
to the period with which we are dealing: (1) the 
Factory and Workshops Acts of 1867, 187*1,*1874, 
and 1878; (2) the Public H^lth and Dwellings 
Acts, 1875; (3) the Merchant Shipping Acts of 1878, 
1875, 1876, and 1880; , and (4) the Employg^' 
Liability Act, 1880. 

It is significant that the first two Reform Bills 
were both followed by important measurescextjnd- 
ing public control over the conditions of associated 
labour. This extension was, indeed, i^uired as 
mufch by the working-out of the Industrial Revo- 
lutioTi in ever wider circles, as by the increasing 
^sitiveness of the public mind to the^consequenaes 
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of neglect. We have seen (that the reports of the 
Chitdren’s Employment Commission of 1862-7 
first showe^.the barbarity common in workshop 
and home enp)loyment, and that the Act of 1864, 
introducing regulation into the pottery, lucifer- 
nwtch, percussion-cap and cartridge, paper-staining, 
certain branches of the bleaching and dyeing, and 
the fustian-cutting, trades, was the first i^easure 
of the kind including a domestic industry. The 
Commission had'shown thaf in many other direc¬ 
tions—^from the comparatively small scandal of 
the straw-plaiting “ scliools,” where mere infants 
were crowded together a., their premature foil, to 
the ancient hosiery trade, the hardware manu- 
factute (in wKijh Birmingham alone had two 
thousand children under ten years of age at work), 
and the range, of clothing industries, occupying 
three-quarters of a million people, few of them 
yet protected—there was crying need of interference. 
In some cases, the cruelty thus revealed was found 
to be as extreme as, and in mass it was very much 
more extensive than, that which had given rise to 
the first Factory Act.s in the early years of the 
century. Victorian cptimism could not long bear 
this spectacle. Prosperity had helped to dissolve 
both extreme of political creed—Chartism at one 
end, but, no less surely, Laisser-faire at the other. 
There was to be in the next decade a curious reactiem 
against special interference with women’s labour, 
on the fanciful ground that it gave another wrtifleia! 
adyantage to the male sex. Generally, individu^ 
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ism was b^;innmg to fall back on the defensive. 
The success of the Acfs, and the flagrant evils 
rtill existing unchecked, equrfly justified a fur¬ 
ther advance, said Mr Walpole, in injroducing the 
twin measures of 1867. “ We may even act, I will 
not say upon a new pripciplc, but upon one that 
before the present ^occasion has -never received 
full Objection might be made to 

interference with home and parental rights j but, 
where natural duties were neglected, the State 
must become the “parent^of the country.” It 
was, however, business sense and common humanity 
rather than any high firinciple that smoothed 
the w&Y in Parliament. 

The Factory Act of 1867 broughwfnder regulation 
blast-furnaces, copper mills, iron and steel mills, 
forges and foundries, metal, machinery, and gutta¬ 
percha factories; paper, glass, tobacco, printing, 
and bookbinding works; and, finally, any premises 
where fifty or more persons were employed in a 
manufacturing process. The special provision for 
dangerous trades, first made in 1864, was extended 
in the case of the glass and ^etal trades; on {he 
other hand, there was a deplorable nupitber of< 
exemptions and modifications. The accompanying 
Workshops Regulation Act applied t(j evyy ^ace 
where fewer than fift^ persons were engaged in a 
manufacturing process (except such ^s already 
came under the Factory Acts). All home industries 
were thus embraced, except astfegards out-workers. 
Ho child was to be employed under eight years.of 
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agetill thirteen, children could only be employed 
on the half-time* system; young persons and 
women wert limited to a twelve-hours day (less 
IJ hours for nieals), which, however, might vary 
betweer. 5 a.m. and 9 p.m.— a proviso making 
control very difficult. Worse still, as it proved, 
the local sanitary authorities 'vere entrusted with 
the administration of the Act. With a few ‘bright 
exceptions, this expedient completely failed. If 
the factory inspectors were unequal to so great an 
addition to their duties, the local sanitary authorities 
were unwilling to assume the task, even when they 
hadvthe means of doing so. In 1871 the general, 
and in 1878 the sanitary, supervision, of worksliops 
was transferredXo the factory inspectors, who 
thus found themselves responsible for 110,000 
manufacturing establishments, instead of about a 
third of that number. Although a new class of 
junior inspectors was created, the staff was still very 
inadequate; and for many years its work suffered, 
in spite of the personal devotion this service has 
always evoked. In 1875, Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Crofs’s Textile Factory Act reduced the hours of 
♦iSbour from 60 to S7 a week, and raised the 
beginning age to 10; but it ignored the growing 
evil cf dj'st, 'moisture, and over-heating revealed 
in the official inquiry conducted two years before 
by Dr Bridges and Mr Holmes. A consolidation 
of the law was now much needed; and this was 
accomplished, after in4uiry by a Royal CommiSsimue 
in 1878. The working week for children in textile 
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to 60 hours, employmeiit under 10 years of age 
being forbidden. ITie then prevalenf depression 
of trade probably accounts for the» retrogression 
marked in y»e elauses dealing with women’s 
and domestic workshops (leaving women’s hours 
unregulated), an{l <or tjie agitation, supported 
in Parliameijt, to get adult women exempted 
altogether. Incidentijly, the (Consolidation Act 
forbade the employment of chilcheu and young 
persons in certain dangermss branches of the white 
lead and other trades, ^anci -provided that fines 
for neglect to fence machinery might go to those 
injui^d or thgir families. Its chief waaknejs was 
not lemedied until after the faiflous inquiry into 
the “ Sweating System ” in 1889. 

No grievances of this time ^ppealtd more strongly 
to humane men than tho.se of “ Poor Jack,” as 
depicted by Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. foj Derby. 
When he began his crusade against the ‘‘■coffin- 
ship ” and its owners, the mercantile marine was 
subject to hardly any .supervision, and the tempta¬ 
tion to unscrupulous adventure was at its height. 
The iron steamship represented an immense 
economy in transport; ‘and trade was increasing 
beyond the power of shipbuildingt llhe aesult 
combined the evils <jf the decajj of one industry— 
the old sailing-ship—and of the tdb-rapid exploita¬ 
tion of a new one, the cargo steamer. New vessels 
^were turned out w^th an ifiiheard-of speed, and 
salt to sea without any proper teats; while‘the 
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ownurs of the old^sailing craft endeavouied to hold 
their own by ovt^-lo^ifig and under-manning, 
sometimes deliberately sending them to a doom 
inevitable, fot the sake of the insurance money. 
Plimsoli found that, in six years, over six thousand 
coasting vessels had be4n wrecked, and many 
thousands of lives needlessly SacriAced. His chief 
aims in Parliament were to obtain a com^hilsory 
survey of all uncKssed ships," a maximum load-line, 
and a test of the quality of iron to be used in 
ship-building, and to abolish deck-loading, except 
under special limitatien, and the practice of carry¬ 
ing'grain cargoes in bulk. Inadequate powers of 
control were gi^n to the Board of Trade in <.'871, 
and somewhat extended in 1878, PlimsoU all the 
while urging a larger effort. After a Royal Com¬ 
mission, set up at 4iis instance, had reported, 
Plimsoli introduced, in February 1875, a Bill which 
was abandoned six months later, because Disraeli 
would' give no further facilities. A dramatic 
scene in the House 'followed, and Plimsoli, declar¬ 
ing that he would “unm&sk” certain “villains” 
sitting there, was suspended.' Great feeling was 
now manifested in the country j and in the autumn 
the Government passed a temporary Act which 
was "streiigtliened in the following year. Ihe 
Merchant Shipping Acts of 1875 and 1876 estab¬ 
lished a load-line, a limitation of deck cargoes, 
and penalties for sending out unseaworthy ships. 
Id 1880, the special dangers cf the grain-carrying, 
trade were dealt with, and Mr Burt carried a measure 
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(XHitaining much-needed safeguards in regard to 
the payment of seamdh’s w%ges, and abolishing 
imprisonment for breach of civil contract, to which 
sailors alone were then liable. • 

Plimsoll claimed that, under the Acts wirti which 
his name will always bfe associated, five hundred 
vessels, “ every on# as rotten as a pear,” were 
broken up, and that, between 1876 and 1888, “ no 
less than 882 ships Were stopped when about to 
sail, were repaired, or had their loads greatly 
reduced.” Although “ crimping ” has been practi¬ 
cally ‘extinguished, and faod and wages have 
improved, there is still much hardship iiW the 
mer€hant marine; and it required a. “ T^anic ” 
disaster to demonstrate the need^of adequate life¬ 
saving appliances on the great passenger ships 
now afloat. But greed no •longer dominates this 
splendid and most typical national service; and 
the Board of Trade on the one hand» Lloyd’s 
Registry, the British Corporation of Shipping, 
and other surveying authorities on the other, arc 
able to secure seaworthiness without seiousjy 
impeding business or the progress of inventiom ^ 
Another industrial reform, granted mofte grudg-’ 
ingly than those just named, was embodied in the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. MAi a«d vmmen 
more fortunately situated have some, difficulty in 
realizing that masses of their fellows of the labouring 
order are placed by‘the conditions of their work 
•in ponstuit dangea of injiu^. 'This is peculiarly 
a penalty of machine industrialism i it has, in* the 
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past century, involved immeasurable suffering; 
and, of all the great evilc of the tinw, it is, p«- 
haps, the \)he that has been most tardily and 
feebly dealt with. “ It appears in evidence,” said 
the Factory Commissioners of 1883, “that cases 
frequently occur in which the workpeople are 
abandoned froih the mqmcnb. aq accident occurs, 
their wages are stopped, no medical assistance is 
provided, and, w^hatever the, extent of the injury, 
no compensation is afforded.” Four years later, 
a judicial decision (in Priestley v. Fowler) greatly 
worsened the situatioji of the English workman— 
Scotland only received the doctrine of “ common 
employmeqjt ” thirty years aftetwards. « .The 
common law hhJ made persons liable not 'only 
for the consequences of their own neglect, but 
tor that of their servants when acting in the 
regular course of their employment. An exception 
was now, introduced: the employer was no longer 
liable to one servant for injury due to the neglect 
of another servant ,employed with him. For in¬ 
stance, a passenger injured in a railway accident 
du^.to a signalman’s enor could claim compensation 
from the company; a driver or guard could not. 

Having no financial liability, employers were 
under, % temptation of neglecting precautions, 
and of ignoring ,the complaints and lurid in¬ 
stances which are a constant feature in the 
reports of the factory inspectors. Nothing at all 
was done to remedy this evij till 1844, whoi a^ 
general order s(;as enacted for the fencing of shafts 
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ip textUe mills. As'the speeding-up of machinery 
proceeded, accidents became ^ more numerous. 
Although there were few mills that cimld not be 
fenced for a ten-pound note, thn Lancashire 
employers successfully withstood Palmerston’s 
gentle ^tempt to curb them.' In his rejwrt for 
1860, Inspector Bak«r gaye figure# showing that 
one aorident ^occurred for every 261 operatives 
in cotton mills, every ^48 in woollen, 889 in flax, • 
and 424 in worsted factories. In 1865 he remarked : 
“ The total loss of life by belts and shafts in the 
workshgps of the United Kingdom annually must 
be something fearful to contemplate.” As work- 
shops^wcre stjjl uninspected, this opiipon could 
neither be proved nor disprovedr It was then 
supposed that textile mUls were peculiarly danger¬ 
ous ; but, as the area of regulation* was extended 
to cover machine and engineers’ shops, iron mills, 
shipbuilding yards, foundries, quarries, ^d all 
manner of workshop, this comparatively hiJpcful 
view was destroyed; and the inspectors con¬ 
cluded that the only remedy lay in enabling the, 
victims of accident tb take inexpensive actions for 
compensation. In 1876, onl of the inspectors 
noted that there was no power to inspect boilers 
or to interfere with their position or •onskruction, 
adding: “We fine a^ian heavyy for employing 
females and children a few miniltes’»overtime'; 
yet Ve allow him to JjIow up the same persons 
with impunity so far as the* law is concerned.” 
ftis was no idle turn of speech: in the preceding 
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four years, 261 factory boUer explosions had been 
reported, 808 persons beihg killed, and 583 injured. 
Children were still not forbidden to clean machinery 
in motion;' and in one district these three cases 
occulted in as many days: A boy of 10 had his 
right thumb crushed id the tappet-wheels of a 
loom; a boy aged ll had'his arm fractured by 
being jammed between the tin rollers of a throstle- 
frame ; a girl rof 10 had' three fingers severely 
injured in taking paper from beneath a paper 
cutter. 

Such were the (Conditions against which the 
Edlployers’ Liability Act of 1880, establishing 
the responsibility of the employer'’to compensate 
workmen injured in course of their occupation, 
was directed, A judicial decision again weakened 
the law, by permitting “ contracting out,” under 
arrangements by which both masters and men 
contributed to an insurance fund wherefrom com¬ 
pensation was paid. Accidents continued, even 
such familiar ones"as the “ flying shuttle ” : “ It 
appears to have been assumed that it was only 
, natural for shuttles to fly from looms, and that 
an acciident from such a cause was a part of the 
routine of work in a factory." But a stimulus 
had befcn given to the invention of guards for 
machinery, as well as to greater precaution and 
better organization in work-places. Although pro¬ 
gress has been made, as there are still 15,000 fatal 
accidents yearly in the United Kingdom it may ke 
presumed that there is still room for improvement. 
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To these major achievement^ of the period 
might be added a minor*list which would include 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church (1869); 
the State purchase of the telegraphs*(1870); the 
proclamation c< four d8j''s yearly as Bank holidays j 
the abolilion of purchaie in the ^army (a step 
constitutionally important,‘as a decisive Ministerial 
use of \he royal prerogative); the formation of 
the Local Government IBoard (1871); the Friendly 
Societies Act (1874); the Married Women’s 
Property Act’ (1882); and* the appointment, in 
the saiAe year, of the fisst Irorking-man factory 
inspector, Mr J. D. Prior, General Secretary of the 
Amaljjfcmated •Carpenters. We must now .turn 
to the" development of labour combination, in its 
relation to the Liberal State on the one hand, and 
to the essential economic conditions on the other. 


II. The Trade-Union Compromise 

The inequalities of temperament and experi¬ 
ence which throw off,from the watershed of upper* 
and middle-class life curfents.of Conservative atid, 
Liberal opinion have produced, and will probably 
continue to produce, a somewhat similar division 
in the world of labour. It is a dfvisiAi rflore 
difficult to describe, because, aftio/ig the masses 
of the people, condition and tempei%ment are 
more various, yet less readily find expression. 
Ib neither class is it merely a distinction of relative 
wealth, for extremes verv eommonlv* meet in the 
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poiling-booth. But as it was in Chartist times, so 
it is now: there ij a clear conservatism in the old 
skilled trtftles, and as clear a tendency to revolu¬ 
tionary ebuilitions among the unskilled and un¬ 
organized, or newly organized. The agricultural 
laboiu'er can hardly be icalled the exception that 
proves the nile, because hs stpnds in a category 
apart. In dealing with this division of Working- 
class opinion, yhich came to open feud in the 
’eighties, Mr and Mrs Webb, in their History of 
Trade Unionism, still the authoritative work on 
the subject, scarcely«.do full justice, perhaps, to the 
orthodox side, to Wm. Allen of the Engineers, 
Applcgarth of the Carpenters, Guile„Odger, (k iilson, 
and other men who built up the older unions and 
the Trades Union Congress. It is true that they 
accepted, for the most part, the Radical individual¬ 
ism of Bright and (\)bden, and the somewhat 
broaden Liberalism of Gladstone, abandoning the 
aim 'of a standard of life and an independent 
Labour movement as a means of obtaining it. 
.That later years brought new needs and possi¬ 
bilities, and therewith a new type of leader, is 
only to say that ttese men were subject to the 
lot of mortals. But it may be held that the work 
that they did was esseniial, and could not have 
been done otherwise. t. 

The probleni as it stood from 1850 to 1875 was 
radically different from thatof the following period. 
The appeal to andient law,,and custom fca* tl|f 
fixing of wages, limitation of apprentices, and 
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other boons, was dead and forgotten. Attein|its 
at a spontaneous rising, to culnjinate in a general 
strike, were thoroughly discredited. Coftfmon-sense 
indicated a third way—to create a new law and 
custom, and, tp that end, gradually to mobilize 
the whole working-class in trade regiments, each 
with its sound ljudget c^id expeft staff. The 
unthink4ng m^ny would simply rejoice to get 
out of the “ hungry forties ”; ^o the thinking 
few, the disappearance of Chartism was the over¬ 
shadowing fact. It had failed—and, in the end, 
failed ludicrously—for lack o^ sober leadership, a 
sober aim, and sober organization. Having these 
three «equisite% the Anti-Corn Law L(^gue had 
brilliantly succeeded; and we have seen that 
political realism had many more rewards to offer 
its devotees. For the future o^ any kind of Labour 
movement, moreover, “ old ” or “ new,” realist 
or idealist. Church or Chapel, as it were, in quality, 
three great steps must be won : Parliament must 
be opened to the people; schools must be opened 
for the people; and trade unionism must be 
relieved of the renfainisg legal obstacles that 
hampered it. The “ alliance*’ by which these 
great boons were obtained,* and with them a scries 
of Factory and Workshops, Health and Digellings, 
Merchant Shipping an^ Employer*’ Liability Acts, 
can at the time have seemed deploi'ableionly to a 
few doctrinaire extremists. It was not romantic, 
bjft it rested upon Ijard, unstlfish effort, and a 
^rewd view both of human nature and the orda* 
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if progress. It was a coniJ)ro&use, and so a solvent 
if prejudice. What it v^pn lasted, because it was 
lOt merely-the regard of force. It failed at last, 
;ot because,, it had always been a mistake, but 
ecauge certain factors which it had been possible 
0 ignore at length deipanded attentioUj and it 
3und no way of meeting thep. Then a period was 
losed, perhaps the most fruitful in British history. 

Every trade creates a, variety of character. 
Jy a natural selection, the pioneers in the task of 
ibour organization ,were skilled engineers and 
luilders, who at the, outset were thinking,only of 
tiding order in their own ranks. The Amalga- 
:amated Society of Engineers, founded ii^,,1850, 
fas ' a combination of seven smaller bodies of 
ngineers, machinists, millwrights, smiths, and 
lattem-makcrc, tired of the waste and ineffective- 
less of retail action. Their basis and rules were 
uost carefully elaborated, and became a model 
hat, was widely followed. Since 1825, trade 
ocieties could be lawfully established, but they 
lad no protection for their funds, and their activity 
VM jealously limited. The Engineers, therefore, 
«th legal aid, so drafted their rules (carefully 
>mitting any reference to strikes or disputes) 
IS to perm,jt of their union being registered as 
i friendly society, thus obtaining some protection, 
rhis condition probably r^cted with others to 
make friendly benefits the basis of the new system, 
[he difficulty of the earlier unions had been to 
E^p their members in bad times. Provideitt 
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benefits would be ar stbut bond and a business 
training in the present, a^gTowing»strength for Ihe 
future. By the same reasoniii^, strike and all 
rash demands were discouraged, the power of 
critical action being as far as possible with^awn 
from local branches to headquarters, where the 
'Salaried 'officials developed an art, of industrial 
diplom^y, and chalfenged employers in general 
to adopt the pActice of arbitration and conciliation. 
Great strikes continued occur—(X Preston cotton- 

spinners in 1858, of the Yorkshire miners in 1858, 
of boot- and shoe-makers in 1^57-8-9, of the London 
building* trade in 1859-60-»-bu\ they showed little 
of the old bitterness and violence; and they were 
frequently, perhaps generally, successfuf, beSause 
trade was steadily expanding. The spirit of 
fraternal aid had not disappciued, but it was 
transformed. The London bhilders, whose com¬ 
bination the masters were bent on destroying, 
collected no less than £23,000 in outside .sub¬ 
scriptions, including three successive weekly dona¬ 
tions of £1000 from the engineers. Out of this 
dispute arose the Lemdon Tjadcs Council (which* 
became for a time something like a Cabinet of i 
the labour movement) and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters. The Ironfounejers’ Society 
voted £500 to the Agricultural Labourers^ Union 
in 1874; and in the salne year the s«am^ received 
over £6,000 from various imions for their agitation. 

It is significant of the narrower, intenser aims 
of the growing unidns, and their “junta” ^f 
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Loqdon leaders, that (though' Robert Applegarth 
became an active piembe-) they gave no help and 
took no intefest in the establishment, on September 
28, 1864, of i‘ The International.” Karl Marx had 
been Hving in London, a poor exile, for many 
years. The German Social Democratic movement, 
inspired by hiifi had just beer started by Lassalle, 
Liebknecht, and Rebel. The first volume of “ Das 
Kapital,” which has been cr'led, without exaggera¬ 
tion, the Bible of modern Socialism, appeared in 
1867. For Allen, Odger, and their fellows, these 
events appear to have had no significance. The 
London Trades Council refused to recognise the 
International Workingmen’s Association. , Pro¬ 
bably none were more surprised than they-when 
this feeble offspring of Soho refugees became the 
bugbear of the European Chanceries; certainly 
they could not have imagined a day when the 
Marxian, doctrine of the class war woidd command 
twice as many votes in the German Reichstag as 
their own successors could obtain in the House of 
Commons. Standard piece-work rates (the “ Black- 
buTT list” is the classic cxaiAple), extra rates for 
'overtime, a nine-houfs’ day, amendment of the law 
of master and servant, Extension of the franchise 
and of fectory inspection—these aims absorbed such 
strength as they could spare from the routine of 
union business. ^ First the “ Christian Socialist,” then 
the Positivist, leaders gave them invaluable assist¬ 
ance. They were now a regular factor in the political 
life of the country, and so manifestly honest, public- 
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^irited, and influential that the alarm createc^by 
episodes like the Shelfi^d “ratfeniiig” outrages 
quickly passed. Labour had become respectable. 

The reward came in 1867, in the fqj-m of house¬ 
hold suffrage,. Lord Elcho’s Act making |)reach 
of cont^t by a worknuyi punishable only civilly, 
not criminally, except in, aggravated cases, and 
Mr Walpole’s,Acts extending State regulation to 
workshops and lesser factories. Four years later, 
by Mr Bruce’s Act, trade unions were finally 
recognized as lawful corporations, capable of 
holding; property, and, on condition of registration, 
of taking legal measures, for instance, agajnst 
defaulting officers. A portion of the Bill by which 
it was intended to define afresh the offemfes of 
obstruction, molestation, and intimidation, was 
carried as a separate (and dktinctJy reactionary) 
measure, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
'This led to a lively agitation, in which the labour 
leaders were supported by Mr Mundella and •other 
prominent Liberals. The Gladstone Ministry, how¬ 
ever, refused any further action. Employers were 
left free to circulate bl^ck-lists and to organjze 
collective measures for “ uflion-smashing ” and' 
reduction of wages ; while workmen were punished 
for using strong language, exercising, th^ mildest 
kind of pressure uptm their fellows, or even for 
lea^g their work simultaneously. ’Thii retrogres¬ 
sion helped to bring _about the downfall of the 
Uberal Government in 1874. • The elections were 
aW made memorable by the return of the fisst 
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two Labour Members of Parliament—^Aiexanaer 
Macdonald and 'Thomas .Burt, representatives of 
the miners.*‘The Disraeli Cabinet proved amenable; 
and in 1875•imprisonment for breach of contract 
was abrdished, and peaceful picketing allowed. 

By these stages,' the bow familiar methods of, 
collective barghining in,the industrial world were 
established, and formally recognized,.by the State. 
The Trades Union Congrcfs, established experi¬ 
mentally in 1804, claimed to represent 375,000 
men in 1872, and 1,190,000—including 100,000 
members of the Agtieultural Labourers’ Union— 
in 1874. What stood behind this imposing show 
of the “.Parliament of Labour’,’? The* most 
summary answer to this question, and the most 
summary view of the policy of the “ old trade 
unionism,’’ is Conlaipcd in the following figures, 
published by Mr (Jeorge Howell, M.P.,' of the 
agffPffato amounts spent up to 1890 in various 
kinds' of benefit by fourteen leading unions in the 
engineering, building, and printing trades: 


Sick Pay 

. . 

. .n,840.511 

Su|)orannuation. . 


895,076 

Funeral benefit . , 


658,748 

Accidents 


195,484 

Ben'cvolent Grants 


118,025 

Loss of Tools,' etc.. 


24,822 

Out of Work (“ Donation ’’] 

. 8.604,841 

Strikes 

% 


. 462,818 


* Trade Unionum, New and Old (1891), pp. 134-7. 
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The “ donation benefit,” or unemployed allowance, 
included “ travelling relief,” f^s to jobs, ami 
some relief due to disputes; like strike pay, it 
fluctuated with the condition of trade. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that, of a total of 
^£7,794,770, no less than •£3,727,011 was paid on 
account of what jn.'W be. called fficndly society 
benefit^ to m«ct ordinary personal need, and less 
than half a million fo» strike allowances. Of the 
remaining and largest item in the list, unemploy¬ 
ment grants, • it is impossible to say how much 
was duo to personal disabditias, and how much to 
the working of the industrial system. The figures 
do, however, cenfirm other evidence Ih^t, in the 
period" with which we are dealing and for some 
years afterward, trade unionism had completely 
shed its old revolutionary tc 4 denci(!s, had lost its 
political indc])endcnce, and settled down into 
social respectability and a virtual acceptance of 
the comjjctitive economy. • 

There was no magic in the personalities of the 
London leaders to produce such a change as thisj 
The Parliamentary Cdmmittet' manifestly cxpres*d 
the feeling of its constituents? Average men will* 
always regard a bird in the hand as being worth 
two in the bush. It must be remembeyd, too, 
that the boons whicl^ sapped the fighting spirit 
of organized labour carried the Stake well beyond 
the confines of lamer, faire. Not only was the 
rgorkman now a votgr, and fhlly inclined to use 
this new power; not only were h% children at 
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school; not onjy had a great instrument been 
built for unknowij uses in the future. Almost 
the whole ‘ihdustrial life of the country was at 
last being carried on under the eyes of official 
inspectors. The Liberal State feemed to be 
splendidly justifying itself 


III. Co-oPERATioN, Thrift, Co^c^.IA'^OK 

Before we consider the disasters which shattered 
this optimism, three other institutions characteristic 
of the time must bej[>riefly noticed—the Cp-opera- 
tive and Friendly Societies, and Conciliation Boards. 

Since the day, in 1844, when a few poor weavers, 
with' £28 caj)itsl, set up in Toad Lane, .Roch¬ 
dale, the first co-operative store, taking their turns 
behind the counter, _the movement had advanced 
with giant strides; but here, too, the pure milk 
of the idealist gospel had been diluted to serve 
the purposes of daily business. The Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneer^ did not despise thrift; but 
they had visions of their daring venture resulting 
ultimately in the creatiop of- a self-sufficing com- 
'‘munity. Unwittingly, however, they had initiated 
a mnch more effective revolution when they decided, 
instead ,pf dividing profits according to the capital 
subscribed, or eqyially among members, to divide 
it (after paying 5 per cent, interest on share capi¬ 
ta!) among purchasing members in proportiem to 
their purchases. The customers, who thus becon^ 
owners of the store, have every inducement to 
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faithfuln^s; and co-operative •distribution *has 
progressed until it eml#aces 4400 societies with 
2J million members (chiefly in the ^orth, the 
Midlands, and Scotland), a capital of*£88 millions, 
and sales amaunting to £68 millions yearly. To 
.supply ithis mass of goftds, two great wholesale 
and manufacturiag 4)usiEBSses, the English and 
Scottish, founded in 1863 and 1868, have been 
built up, owning mMls, warehouses, and ships, 
banking and insurance branches, and building, 
selling, and ’letting cottages. The co-operative 
workshop, productive so«ietg, or co-partnership, 
have made comparatively slow progress; and 
the dtficulty of the division of profit its between 
consumers and producers is still an unsolved 
problem. The Co-opefative Union, founded in 1869, 
a federal propagandist body^ furthers the legal, 
parliamentary, and educational interests of the 
movement. Many of the distributive «ocietie8 
make grants for educational and charitable pur¬ 
poses, and are centres of civic patriotism; but the 
Owenite ideal of voluntary communism is an 
ancient memory, and the c^o-operative societies < 
have hitherto refused to Join in efforts for inde¬ 
pendent labour representation. The important 
growth of agricultural co-operation in*Irelhnd had 
a separate origin. • • ^ . 

The period of the first recognition of trade 
unions was also marked by important reforms in 
tjie much older and .very remarkable network of 
friendly societies. These took two chief shapes-^ 
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imjlrovements oi financial organization and State 
supervision Jdealt twith 'by the Acts of 1875-6), 
and improvements of the actuarial basis of benefits, 
due to moA thorough statistical study of the 
mortality and sickness cxiJerience of the nation. 
Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., when Chief Registrar,, 
said that, “ as there aresio associations the benefits 
of which are more important to ttieir mtmbers, 
so there are none that are* managed with greater 
rectitude, and few with greater success.” It is 
estimated that the friendly societies of the kingdom 
now have six million ftieipbers, and funds amounting 
to £45 millions. In faee of this monument of labour 
and thrift} the power of the British .working«ilasses 
for voluntary association and business management 
cannot be doubted. Of many other testimonies 
of the same'faet, •we can name but one—^thc 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, founded 
in 1862) and still doing useful work. 

One trade union may differ from another in 
important respects’; the trade union movement 
as a whole has evolved, like other organisms. 

, Co-operation, in praebice,- is not what its founders 
foretold; and it contains very diverse, if not 
irreconcilable, elements. ‘ In describing the various 
method: of obtaining and maintaining industrial 
peace, wg stand peculiarlj« in need of a pre¬ 
cise termfeiolo^. “Arbitration,” “conciliation,” 
“mediation,” are words used with deplorable 
indefiniteness; ancf it would seem that ^e pr%- 
otetes for winch they stand, and the history rf 
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these processes, are "little understood. The v^jfue 
of the phrase “ compulsory arbitration ”—a faulty 
and confusing, if not positively ceetradictory, 
term—illustrates the need of some flear thought 
on the subject. The Labour Commission o^ 1894 ' 
recorded the following ^ deliiutions, which show 
* how elaborate the pacific proccssss had by that 

time hpcome: 

• 

Arbitration is the settlement, by one or more pre¬ 
sumably im])artial persons, of an issue, on which the parties 
have failed to agree. ^ 

Conciliation is the coming tn^'ether of the parties for 
the discussion of questionB wWi a view to amicable settle¬ 
ment. This word is often used where we should properly 
speak Mediatkui. • , 

MeCiation means the exercise of good offices by some 
outside agency, with a view to avert an im|K nding nipture 
between the parties, or, if tlie rupture hlis taken place, to 
bring them together again as soon as possible, without 
itself acting as arbitrator, or making an award, though it 
might sometimes make, and even publish, recommendations 
as to the course which should be followed. In the Jatter 
case, its action facilitates what may be called arbitration 
by public opinion. ^ # 

The various methods in practi^ of settling trade ques¬ 
tions by means and institutions internal to trades may be 
classified as follows, beginnfiig from the bottom of the 
sc^e, and working upwards to the most highlj^ organized 
institutions: 

• . . . * 

(1) Negotiations between individual employees and deputa¬ 
tions, or representatives, of their own workmen. (Broadly, 
little organized industries "rarely ai^vanoe beyond this.) 

^ > /«m{ itepert (C.-7421), p. 49, 
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(3) Negotiations between individual mfhyert, and trade 
union ojjtcioXt from outside on, behalf of their workmen. 

(3) Negotijtions between officidf of trade uttioni and 
officials of employers' associations. 

(4) Occasional meetings, with reference to wage-rates 
and otCer general questions, between eontmittees of trade 
unions and committees of eftijiloyers’ associations, with, • 
possibly, at the same time, « stasding joint-committee to 
settle minor questions of the judicial orde^ ‘ 

(6) More or less regular and periodical medings between 
such committees for the dispatch of current business. 

(6) Formation of joint-committees, or. wages boards, 
composed equally of employers and workmen, and meeting 
at more or less regular intarvals for the settlement of 
general questions, with a regular constitution and rules of 
procedure, and usually with a standing wb-commfctee to 
deal with minor and local disputes in a judicial nthnner. 
The wages board, or joint-committee, may either be for a 
whole trade, or for a diptrict section of a trade, or for a 
single establishment. 

(7) Reference of special cases to an arbitrator approved by 
both parties. 

(8) Embodiment in the constitution of joint-committees, 
wages boards, or other iSourts of concihation, of the principle 
(d referring to arbitration questions on which such bodies 
hit to agree. Such rule'of reference may be either with 
regard to all questions, or with regard to a certain'class 
of questions only; and the Wbitrator or arbitrators may 
either be s^ndietg r^erees, or be selected upon each occasion 
ad hoc. 

, ' '■ 

I' 

Developments later than these will be referred 
to in a later chapter. So far, the analysis gives 
no. hint of any kind of compulsion; and, in fact,** 
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none was dreamed* of. The Cfnsdls de Pmd’- 
hommes in France, the OetDerbegerichie in Germany, 
are imitated, if not derived from, the old |uild courts. 
The arbitration courts of New Zealand>and Australia 
in the twentieth century are definitely socialistic 
^ experiments. The British conciliation board be¬ 
longs to a quite, differeivt order of ideas. It is 
neither medieval nor socialistic. It is essentially 
a product of Victorian Liberal jpdividualism. It 
exhibits that almost extinct form of political and 
social faith ki its weakness and its strength. In 
its weakness: for labour disputes still continue, 
and hard experience has extinguished the rosy 
hope 4hat the social problem can be .solvjd by 
voluntary agreements between masters and men. 
In its strength : because the spirit of conciliaticm 
and arbitration is of inealcijlable Value to every 
human society, and is indispensable to its growth 
in freedom. • 

If the engineers made the model for nfbdem 
trade unionism, and a few poon Lancashire weavera 
that of the co-operative store, the standing concilia¬ 
tion board is due to fhe Nottingham frame-knitters. 

We saw in an earlier chapter that stocking-knit¬ 
ting is not, like cloth-weaVing, an ancient industry 
bound up with household servitude, hut eompara- 
tively modem ; that ti»e difficult)sof the movements 
involved delayed the transition Troni hand to 
machine work; and that the knitters were thus 
not overwhelmed, but, failing to re-establish 
tM older rei^ations, became pioneers of trade 
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uniwisra. It was only in 184'0 that a frame with 
one simple rotary ^notion came into use, not til! 
1845 that Aiteam power was applied to it. The 
machine for jnaking circular web came still later. 

“ In 18C0, there may have been a))out 1000 circular 
frames in Nottingham, Ijirning out their tubular 
webs by the nrile, and tjie siyne number of rotary' 
frames, both driven by power. Rut there were, 
at the same time^ from 20,0{)0 to 25,000 of the old 
frames spread llnoughout the country, and double 
that number in the Midland district.. Upon these 
the frame-work knitters made nearly all the best 
and most im])ortant classes of work.” * Vety 
shortly after this, William (uttejn, of J,ough- 
borough, adapted the rotary frame for the automatic 
narrowing and widening of Uie web in the process 
of knitting; then t,he hand-frame was doomed, 
and factory conditions ruled. But, in the mean¬ 
time, wjiile the skilled hand-worker could hold his 
own. 'and the hosiers’ unions, with nearly a century 
of experience behind them, were an effective power, 
jeason was opportunely brought to bear; and 
collective bargaining 'oamg into being as a natural 
resultant of existing forces. Chiefly through the 
efforts of Mr Mundella,' a board of conciliation, 
represeiVative of employers and employed, was 
eatabiished for the Nottu^ham hosiery trade. 
Its first meetitig was held on December 8, 1860; 
and it still exists, proud of its successes and its 

^ A. J. MtmdeUa: “ The Aosiery Tred^," in the Co-operative 
183*. 
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example. In 1864, *Sir Rupert Kettle took a Jike 
part in the creation of an arbitration and conci¬ 
liation board for the building trades na Wolver¬ 
hampton. In 1867, smitten with admiration for 
these bodies, the Government passed an Act which 
would have enabled joiid^-boards constituted in a 
certain manner )|o tibtaiw by licence powers to 
enforce their f^nards. Nobody wanted such powers, 
and the measure was still-born. ^ 

The practice of conciliation was taken up by 
one trade after another. Mr Webb ' quotes Alex¬ 
ander «Macdonald as saying,* in IST.! : Twenty- 
five years ago, when we proposed the adopt ion 
of th*principk of arbitration, we wore,langhed to 
scorn* by the employing interests. But no move¬ 
ment has ever spread* so rapidly, or taken a deeper 
root, than that which we th^'n set on foot. Look 
at the glorious state of things in England and 
Wales. In Northumberland, the men now meet 
with their employers around the common board. . . , 
In Durlmmshire, a board of arbitration and con¬ 
ciliation has also been formed; and 75,000 men 
repose with perfect eojrfidcnce on its decisions. 
There are 40,000 men in \Wkshire in the samd 
position.” These words* smack a little of the 
newly enfranchised and newly recagni^d union 
leader. Behind this^ude enthpsiasm, there were, 
however, sober and elevated Ihoi/ght^ One who 
took a part in establishing the system says: “ It 
^ con(^tion (I use the word in its technical 

* Trade Vnioniam, p. 323. , 
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Sense as applied ,to a conciliation board composed 
of equal numbers qf representatives of both sides) 
that we witot. There is no sound principle to be 
based on the assumption of two antagonistic 
bodies," one of which is to be compelled to submit 
to the other against its will: For there is no ultimate 
coercive power that could compel 100,000 miners 
to go down into the pits, or compel the raine-iowners 
to let them. I )iave been behind the scenes of 
many ‘ arbitrations,’ and can say that, when the 
decision of the outside ‘arbitrator,’ ‘judge,’ or 
‘ referee,’ has been ekhei; successful or permanent, 
it is when he has been merely called in to ‘ save 
the face ’ -of one party, or both, by registering 
a settlement already negotiated. There is no 
permanence or spiritual force in a decision, a judg¬ 
ment, which leaves ,a sense of injustice. When 
we have reached the first stage of having labour 
on one side, and employers on the other, properly 
organized in fully representative bodies, they are 
re^y for ‘ collective bargaining.’ Then the great 
thing is to make them realize that they must settle 
it between themselveS. They can fight, or they 
'can bargain; and what is needed is the machinery 
for unlimited, continuous bargaining; just as, in 
a constitutional country, Parliament is always 
‘ bargaining ’ between Libera^ and Tory demands, 
the door always open, defeat only the starting- 
point of victory. The best machinery is sudi as 
was established in Nottingham in 1860, and after-, 
wards in many of the large industries, in which 
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there is a body, properly elected, representing 
both parties in equal numbei;?, with no appeal 
(except to the sword), and which musf, therefore, 
settle the dispute somehow. It meets regularly 
and higgles an^ haggles, wrangles and manoeuvres, 
.obstructs and postpones and’ compromises, each 
side only gaining anything by Winning over a 
‘ modefele ’ fjom the other side. If this little 
safety-valve or regulatar is .stcadily.and continuously 
at work in some dingy office, the mass of the trade 
refers everything, great and small, to it, and 
awaits .the result. Strikes die out, as barricades 
disappear from politics under constitutional rule. 
Recurjgnt elevtions give each side the groper 
opportunity of changing their representatives, and 
thereby changing and* modifying the spirit of this 
governing, ‘ arbitrating ’ body. Bdth sides settle 
down to the habit of * leaving it to the board.’ 
They know that their bargaining is unlike most 
bargaining (such as buying a horse), in thatf they 
cannot easily go elsewhere; they are each necessary 
to the other; they must settle, sooner or later; 
and they had each better ehoOte their best wranglers, 
and keep them wrangling, with the full knowledge' 
that there is no other way out. When this is the 
established spirit, if a strike or lock-«ut «omes, it 
is generally by mutual arrangement, a sham-fight, 
an excuse for a holiday, or a clearance*of aiecumulated 
stock.” * 

, It is important to. realize fully the strength of 
* froto Hr A. J, Munde|k to wntfr. ’ 
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thi* point of v^w, and this prescription, before 
we consider its insufficiency, because, so far as they 
go, volunt&fy arbitration and conciliation are of 
greater utility to-day than at the time of which 
we art speaking, and there is yet .wide room for 
their extension. If will be seen that, in their 
fullness, they imply organization ^both of employers 
and employed, and mutual recognition "of the 
organizations. f,tut agricultural labourers, fisher¬ 
men, and most women workers, to say nothing 
of domestic servants, are almost wholly unorganized. 
There are also large trjvcts of industry in which 
emjdoyers still refuse to recognize the unions, or do 
so oply occasionally and grudgingly, so that even 
so slight a concession to reason as a conciliation 
board is denied. About three hundred such bodies 
are, nevertheless, now in operation, administering 
seventeen hundred agreements, by which two-and- 
a-half millions of workpeople are affected, chiefly 
in th6 mining, metal, textile, and transport trades. 
This is pure gain. ■ The Parliamentary process of 
government is to a large extent, as is well suggested 
in.the opinion quoted above, a kind of concilia¬ 
tion and arbitration. Nor is any state of society 
imaginable in which oppositions of interest, such 
as those of' employers and employed, will not 
arise, and will not. have to b<^ settled by negotiation 
and non-lcgal judgment. In death, oppositions are 
ended ; in life, they are only, endlessly transformed. 
Peace is not an eitd, but a process, an eternal 
process so far as we can see, a modification of 
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warfare into what something (perhaps our con<*jit) 
tells us are higher forms, TIk^ mind of man is a 
court of arbitration in which the argiihsents never 
cease, and which will only close when the last 
mortal, in frqjity solitude, surveys the foliies of 
^the raei^. Arbitration is,thus the very breath of 
social life, the miniatiyc of,eivili7,ati(1n. 

So Much bdng allowed, it must be added that 
these considerations, Wiilc they help to bridge the 
gulf of fifty eventful years, do not identify the 
standpoints of the twenlieth-century citizen and 
the maq of 1860. The latter tliseovercd and applied 
a true social })rineiple ; but he saw it narrowly 
through the mfdium of other ideas that, have not 
stood .the test of time. For instance, he befieved 
that labour is a commodity like other commodities 
(an economic error which we, sougltt. to expose in 
an earlier chapter), and that wages must follow 
prices. This belief, when the workmen egased to 
combat it, was evidently calculated to smoothe the 
way for coneiliation boards, which became a means* 
of proving to the men that prices had fallen, and, 
therefore, wages mu.st fall, or that prices had only 
risen five per cent., and therefore no larger advance 
of wt^s could be given. Distrust of positive 
legislation, faith in eomiietition and •self^clp, in 
the general advantages of a self-acting industrial 
machine, an optimism born of the ^rof^ess of the 
time, blinded even hupianc men to the existence 
of a residuum of labour which fay beyond the hope 
of benefit from exijcdients such a.\ conciliation 
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boi^ds. They do not seem to have dreamed of the 
increase of this residuum, pr (until it happened) of a 
serious break in the trade prosperity on which all 
the achievements of the Victorian era were based. 

So long as the expansion of compierce and the 
rise of wages continued, the mass of skilled trade 
unionists were content to pccept the orthodox 
doctrine along with their share in the product, 
giving their spare strcngt)i to the building-up 
of unions, friendly societies, co-operative stores, 
workman’s institutes „ and clubs, and evening 
classes. In the yms of disillusionment that 
followed, economic ana political thought was 
reborn; and three great facts were forc^ into 
prominence—^unemployment, sweating, and the 
periodicity and universality,of trade crises. The 
value of conciliation remained; but its position 
in the social perspective was greatly altered. 


IV. The Collapse of Aobicultuee 

Life does not wait for the arm-chair philosopher 
to revise his theories,-or for the statesman to test 
them. It goes on w.th its secret work of change, 
always ahead of our slw apprehension; and we 
are fortunate if, a full generation later, we can 
penetrate to the meaning of ^events which puzzled 
the ablest Qonttmporary thinkers. After the high- 
water mark of 187*, Liberalism entered upon a 
period of uncertainty, failure, and slow transfor¬ 
mation, its dwline, long concealed by Gladstone’^ 
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grams, appearing all the more plainly when ^ha 
prop failed. What it Jpst in^power, a new kinc 
of Conservatism gained. We have,* incidentally 
shown that one of these forms of (political beliel 
arose out of facts mainly of the economic.order: 
its opposite may now ^ seen rising through a 
' large disturbance o^ eeopomie conditions. Four 
new groups of (fisintegrating influences may be 
discerned in fhis peripd, two of them external- 
difficulties in foreign relations, *and of Imperial 
rule—and two internal—prolonged industrial 
crisis, and a still more prolonged agricultural 
crisis. To these should 6e added the distracting 
Irish problem. ^ The Irish Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881 (establishing tenant right and fair-rent courts), 
and the subsequent l»nd purchase measures, are, 
however, so closely bound ug with* elements alien 
to our subject that no summary treatment of this 
question can with advantage be attempted here. 
The exhausting strain it entailed helps t» ex¬ 
plain the sterility of Liberal stqj^manship in other 
fields. In international policy, CladLstone was far 
in advance of his tinte, and he failed to bridge (Jje 
interval, leaving only one *markedly successful 
example—the “Alabama^’ arbitration of 1871-2. 
As to the Empire, the agricidtural «o!lin»se, and 
the dislocation of ^adc and .industry in the 
’seventies and ’eighties, Liberalisnf ha^ no clear 
lead to give. Disraeli, and Salbbury had; and 
the country followed them into the Imperialist* 
ftwtectionist reaction! 
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The “ periodicity of commercial crises,” Professor 

Lconi Levi told the British Association in 1885. 

• * 

“ has often been noted. Experience tells us that 
seven fat-fleShed, well-favoured kinc—years of 
plcnty-L-are generally followed by other seven 
poor and very lean, ill-favoured kine—years of « 
famine.” Referring to * the ' crisis then passing 
away, he continued ; “ Among the car.ses meiitioned 
arc—the diminished prodiitcion, and consequent 
appreciation, of gold; the heavy losses in agricul¬ 
ture, consequent on several successive bad harvests, 
accompanied by c(fm])'‘tilion of large foreign 
impbrts brought to this country at exceedingly 
low rales -of freight; ov-er-production in -.nanu- 
facturc, shipj)ing, iron, coal, in fact in every kind, 
the effect of improved plaitl and machinery, as 
well as of a larger amount and greater concentra¬ 
tion of enpilid ; heary losses by numerous destruc¬ 
tive wais, and the large war expenditure yearly 
incurred by the prineijud countries of Europe; 
extensive speculative investments utterly disap¬ 
pointing in their results; an excessive expendi- 
,tu<e on alcoholic beverages, and the improvidence 
of the working classes; the restrictive tariffs in 
many States ; the cessation of great discoveries ; 
and the f evoiution produced by the greater speed 
in communication!” No exi>'anation of the theory 
of a septeifhial cycle was offered, and it has been 
discredited by later experience. Professor Levi’s 
itdlis 'echo the eonclilsions of the Royal Commisskaj^ 
of 1882-6. Some of them may be doubted; on 
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the other hand, we might, extend tlie list, if our aim 
were not rather to discover a true, that is a pro¬ 
portionate, causation. More bricdy, yicn, we may 
say that the ^crisis was essentially intern^ional, 
and everjTvherc found j^eoi)les and Governments 
unprepared; that i^ Gr^at Rritaki it was not, 
as it \*;re, a collapse in a lev-el condition, but a 
severe break In a rapjd rise; and that here the 
havoc was chiefly due to the effect of a blessed 
flood of eheaji food iiiiports,on a home agriculture 
weakenpd by high rents an<l,bad seasons, and to 
the effect of warfare antf spevadative investnjent 
upon jpduslries organized solely for the highest 
powea of pro’duelion. Foreign industrial Vom- 
petition, it is now cvylent, was a factor of trivial 
importance until far on in the ’eighties, and then 
It was much exaggerated. 

Agriculture had prospered greatly under free 
trade. The removal of tariff privilege hacf stimul¬ 
ated imivrovements of various kinds. Reaping- 
machines came into general use ; hay-cutting and 
other machines were introduced; the steaja- 
plough proved profitable on latgc farms with heavy * 
soil. The farmer learned to employ nitrate of soda, 
ammoniaeal, phosphate, and other pjamyes. So 
long as the high prices eontinujd, much inferior 
land could be kept under the pbug]}. Drain¬ 
age, reclamation, and, intensive cultivation were 
carried on upon a large scale. • There was, indeed, 
OTie unhealthy symptom amid this progress—-the 
labourers were steajjily leavdng the soil. Rents 
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rose'rapidly during the ’fifties, when wheat, barley, 
oats, and meat we?e stilt dear. In the ’sixties, 
wheat fell, and the rent movement was checked; 
but the ave^hge fertility of land was markedly 
raised in these two decades. The old conditions of 
village life were rapidly passing away. Railways, 
while they helped the marketing of crops, the 
steadiness of prices, and the cheapening of 'goods 
as desirable in the country 'as the town, brought 
with them also manners and ambitions hitherto 
unknown to the farming class. It seemed that pros¬ 
perity must continue^ tor the demand of tlie new 
urban populations, esjiecially for meat, was rising 
far more rapidly than their numbers. The’great 
boom in trade from 1870 to 1873 reflected' itself 
in the shires. Wheal and’ rent rose together. 
With twenty thousawd labourers leaving the land 
yearly, wages rose to thirteen shillings a week. 
Then came the slump in trade, a heavy fall in 
agricultural prices, due to American imports 
and the resumption of agriculture in France 
and Germany, and a succession of bad seasons. 
,From 1869 to 187.8, there was only one very 
good British wheat year—1874—and only two 
others, 1870 and 1875, gave average wheat crops. 
The wOi-st 'narvests were those of 1876-7 and 
1879. . • t 

Acute fluctuations of price had always been the 
curse of farming, as much, under high protection 
as in earlier and Irfcer days.. But the prodigiou^ 
firtility of .the American West was a factor 
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altogether new to history, s*re to 'last* for 
present lifetimes, if nofr for erer. The following 
table will serve to show the relation*of imports 
and prices before and after the pcJint at which 
British wheat-growing on ordinary land became 
impossible: 


-«- 

• 

Average 
Wheat Pnoes 
per lm()erial 
Quarter. 

Avernw Annual Imports 
(Melons of Cwts.). 


Wheat. 

• 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1851-5 . 

8. d. 

53 4 

• 

• 14 

2-3 

3-9 

1861-5 . 

47 6 

28 

5-7 

4-8 

187:^5 . 

54 8 

44 

11 • 

il-6 

1881-5 . 

40 1 

58 

12 

16'8 

1891-5 . 

27 U 

69 

21 

15 

1901-5 . 

27 11 

87 

•24 

17 

1906-10 . 

81 10 

9?' 

19 

u 


In the years 1875-9 the farmer was doubly hit: 
the crops were deficient, and the prices fell. In the 
following five years, the seasons improved, ])ut 
prices again fell heavily.’ Ih the following table,* 
the last column is given <as approximately true by 
Leone Levi, who, however, admits th#t tjje income 
figure for 1880-4 does not fully rgpresent the actual 
reduction: 

* It is ioterestiiig to note tlmt the}* now for the first time fell below 
the level of a century earlier. In the }^rs 1771 wheat averaged 
•bnly 478. per quarter. 
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t 

Aveitge 
Yield, ^ 
Bushels per 
Acre. 

Average 
Price of 
Wheat per 
Quarter. 

Value of 
Produce 
jier Acre. 

Estimated 

Income 

from 

Land. 



. d. 

£ R. fl. 

Million £. 

1865-9 

27-8 

53 8 

9 7'0 

89 

1870-4 

27'5 

53 - 0 

9 9 0 

,98 

1875-9 

24-0 

47 0 . 

7 2 0 

99 

1880-4 

27-4 

42 4 

7 5 0 

it 

fl8 


A revolution had now been effected in the food 
supply of the United Kingdom. The available 
quantity of wheat had 'not increased as rapidly 
as that of meat and butter, though it had rather 
more Chan kept pace with the growl h''of popuTation; 
but the sources of supply were radically changed. 


1 

Wheat 

a.K. : 


Imports. 

Produce. Supply 


Million 

Million ' Pernoad. 


(Jwts. 

Cwts. 

1852 . . . *. 

18 

69 j 848 

. 1885 .... 

80 

87-5 1 864 


Many estimates of the losccs inv'oivcd in this sweep¬ 
ing ch%pgewere made, Ireside Leone Levi’s; 
but none of them can be accepted as more than 
approxiraaj,ely accurate. Beaconsfield thought the 
loss on the 1876 harvest alone amounted to £26 
millions. Mr Shaw.Lefevre put the loss on the 
wheat crops of 1875-80, as compared with 1869-74J 
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st £78 millions. Mr Robert Giftpn estimated *1116 
deficiency in 1878-80 afr more* than £40 millions. 
Perhaps the ino.st trustworthy fi^irc? are those 
put before the Royal Commission on Trade Depres¬ 
sion,* in Maroh 1880, by Sir James Caird, K.C.B., 

, Senior Xand Commissioner for Kiiffland. After 
extensive inejuiries inihigland, Scotland, and Wales, 
he estifnated that, comparing 1880 with 1870, out 
of their “ spendable income,” in gne year. 

Landlords had lost £‘.>0,000,000 (80 per cent.). 

Tenants „ „ ‘20,(K)0,000 ((>0 per cent.). 

Labourers „ „ ‘2,800,000 (10 per cent.) 

£4*2,800,000 

Basing himself chiefly on income-tax figures, 
Caird also estimated that, ii^ thirty years, agricul¬ 
tural rent in Great Britain had varied thus : 

187.5. £41,000,000. , 

1877. £51,800,000 (26 per cent. rise). 

1884. £49,000,000. 

1886. £41,000,000 (probably). 

The years 1893-4-5, when a* new and still lower* 
price level was reached, were again years of heavy 
loss, many bankrujdeics, and a generaj fall of rent, 
especially in tht Southern and Eastern counties. 

The most importi8it results of.thiij succession 
of disasters were (a) to halve the area of British 
■wheat farming, (6) to’ reduce greatly the agrieul- 
* Sami Seport, pp. 283.303. 
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tural population, %nd (e) to confim the degradation 
of the ren\pant of* labourers who stayed in the 
villages. The acreage under wheat fell from about 
4 million acr^ in 1869 to 8,500,000 acres in 1871, 
2,600,000 acres in 1882, and 1,900,000 acres in 
1911. Permanent pasturb steadily increased, and 
this was one factor in the displacement of labour. 
The following table shows briefly the'double change 
in the agriculturcr of Great Britain: 


• 

Milliom of Acw. 

» 1 manent 
: (iraas. 

Engaged in 
' Agriculture.' 

Labourers and 
^Shepherds.* 

187^ 

18-4 

12'4 

1,711,813 

1,04M45 

1881 

17-4 

14-6 

1,592,520 

982,527 

1891 

16;4 

16-4 

1,498,041 

852,027 

1901 

15-6 

16-7 

1,896,350 

692,546 

1911 

14-6 

17-4 

1,344,872 

728,699 


Broadly, a third of the agricultural labourers. 


with their families—probably a million in all— 
left the land in the last three decades of the century. 
Sooner or later, many of them emigratad, after a 
'sojourn in the industrial towns and seaports, 
where they had swelled the body of applicants for 
unskillecj and casual work. It seems safe to con- 

* Male and female, except female rolativee cf farmers engaged !h 
work on the farm, aqd farmers' sons uilJcr 15 years old. 

* Males only, excluding sons and otbor relatives of farmen, etc. 
Owing to changes of cl^ibcation, the com^rison of figures most 
not be |»i^d Uyo oloselj. The last' figure >s explained by an ia- 
orease agricultural Ukouters—not distinguished,’' in fen gknd 
aod Wales, from 34fl,072 in 1001 to 425,063 m 1011—probabfy ^ 
increase of misoolkneous labour on the land in quasi-nrl:^ districts. 
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cliide that those left behind in the countiy were 
the older, weaker, more hsipless, and servile 
members of a class whose ancient safeguards were 
now utterly destroyed, the most neglected and 
despised clas» in the population, and the one that 
had gained least by a century of material progress. 
Joseph Arch’s Agricultural Labourers’ Union, which 
had in 1881 *8 membership of 25,000, and paid 
considerable sums in'eraigratiot^ aid and sickness 
and death benefits, faded away. 

The agricultural reports of the Labour Commission 
of 1891-4 pre.sent a sad picture of rural decay. Mr 
Arthur Wilson Fox’s report on Norfolk and Sirffolk 
is tyjfical. Here the young man’s ambitiop ulti¬ 
mately to obtain a farm was long dead. “ There 
is no such inducement in the Eastern Counties for 
him to remain; and it i.4 certainly intelligible 
that any young man with enterprise or ambition, 
on a comparatively small wage, not always regu¬ 
lar, with scarcely any prospect of improving his 
pecuniary or social position ‘as long as he lives, 
should seek any other kind of emplojunent;” 
Most employers complainecl that the men 'did 
less work and were less skille'd than formerly, a cir¬ 
cumstance which Mr Fox attributed to “ a more 
educated generation shirking and teseating toil 
which is comparatiiely badly ipaid, gionotonous, 
and productive of no material or social improve¬ 
ment.” Perhaps the one satisfactory tendency 
• recorded was the withdraws! of women and chil¬ 
dren from field work, although the “-gang ” sysfem 
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stiH, survived in some villages. The ordinary- 
labourer’s term ol .engagement had now fallen to 
daily servic#.* Indeed, “ on some farms the engage¬ 
ment is not .even a daily one, for he is liable to 
be sent back in the middle of the day if it comes 
on to rain, and to be paid only a portion of the 
daily wage.” . 

Wages were at the lowest in the purely rgricul- 
tural counties, rising wherever the proximity of 
manufacture or mining gave the possibility of an 
alternative occupation. The following compara¬ 
tive estimate is give^; of nominal cash wages and 
actual weekly earnings, when all perquisites were 
included, of the ordinary labourer in I^rfolk, 
Suffolk, and three Northern Counties; 


Nominal. 

'• S 

Norfolk (Swaftliam Union) 12 

Suffolk (Thingoe Union) 12 

Northumberland (Glendale) 17 
Cumberland (Wigton) 18 

Lancashire (Garstang) 18 


Actual. 

S' I'- 8. D. 

13 4 to 17 0 
18 0 to 17 4 
20 9 

18 6 to 22 0 

19 2|to21 IJ 


•With irregular work.„men often found themselves 
in what the Commissieiner described as “ an 
infinitely poorer position ” than this, a phrase 
which sc'enis at once to strain tlje imagination 
and to belittle ..the “ infiniler’ There was, how¬ 
ever, something more completely within the master’s 
control than the general level of wages. Every* 
where cottage accommodation was inadeouate.' 
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and commonly there were “ many houses more 

fitted for animals to inhabit than'men and women, 

• • 

and in which no human being covdj be either 
comfortable or contented.” Village after village 
was condemned for eonditions of insanitation and 
promiscuity, which were largely responsible for pre¬ 
mature‘marriages, involving a haj-d struggle for 
existei^c on the jfhrt of the young couples. 

These repofts serve to remind the student that 
the agrarian revolution has not, fike the industrial, 
produced a uniformity of^conditions throughout 
the country. The variety |,s very great. Thus, 
comparing East Anglia with the North, we see these 
differences; in the former, the labourer h^ a 
consifferably smaller and less regular ‘wage; he 
was further removed from the farmer, and so 
received fewer favours and allowances; he had 
less constant work, and mu.st fend for himself in 
sickness or bad weather; he had usually worse 
housing, and lived farther from his work^ he had 
less security of tenure, and little or no prospect 
of rising to a more independent position. On 
the other hand, he* had soaiewhal shorter houft, 
more allotments, and more eften the advantages,* 
such as they were, of village life, instead of living 
on the farm. In the Highlands of Scotland, even 
the pastoral lands were being ^turned from their 
use as sheep farms inlo forests and^amC preserves; 
while elsewhere arable land was being turned to 
pasture. Farm labourers r^re us\ially engaged 
*yearly or half-yearly; and earning ranged frpm 
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abeut £50 a for ploughmen down to £20 
for women workws. The “ botfiy ” system of 
lodging the 'unmarried men, and the “ bondage ’* 
system for women, were condemned as fruitful 
causes of demoralization, and some disease was 
traced to bad cottage accommodation. The increase 
of dairy and fruit farming was a hopeful feature. 
Scottish farms employed less hands per acte than 
English, but, on the whole, the Northern worker 
was better paid and better off generally. 

V. A Thadf. Crisis analysed 

We must now turn baek to the commercial and 
industrial as))e<’ts of the crises of 1875 and 1888. 
It is really a single crisis, wjth two acute points; 
for, as the Rcyal Commission reported in 1886, 
“ with the exception of a short period of prosperity 
enjoyed by certain branches of trade in 1880 to 
1888,.the depression has proceeded with tolerable 
uniformity, and has affected the trade and industry 
of the country generally.” The difficulty of truly 
describing this, the severest of modern economic 
'disturbances, lies in- its great complexity. The 
bluebooks jast referred to show how imperfectly 
it was understood at the time. The evidence 
was at once too plentiful and too fragmentary. A 
generation was yet to pass ere the first Census of 
Production was taken; but the crude figures of 
exports and imports, prices current, and various 
trade records, gave manufacturers and merchants' 
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abundant material over which to^ air thpir grjfv- 
ances, and partisans—Frotectionists and Free 
Traders, Monometallists and Bimetallists—their 
theories and prescriptions. The pjiysiolo^ of 
trade crises hjs stjll not received the attention it 
.demands of economists^ forty years ago, the 
keenest minds were overwhelmed by«a phenomenon 
then ciJmparatively new and positively immeasur¬ 
able_the world-wide contagion of economic disease. 

In the strictly local life of olden times, suffering 
arose directly, perceptibly,, from an elementary 
disaster such as war, pestilence, or the failure of 
crops. But the paradox of the ’seventies ^nd 
’eighti^—a re(ptivc paradox, of course,/or “over¬ 
production ’’ had been discussed long before—was 
that, to all appearance, men were being ruined by 
cheap food supplies, and th^ abundance of goods 
of which all needed more than they could get. 
Common-.sense at once suggests the observation that, 
if the reality corresponded to this appearance, the 
conunercial system approved bj^ the orthodox eco 
nomists was, to put it mildly, a very crude affair, 
calling for speedy alteration.* 

There was both truth and* fallacy in this view.* 
Undoubtedly, the elaboration •of economic life, 
and the closer interdependence of (yffer|nt com¬ 
munities and different classes wjj;hin each, as they 
bring advantages in ^od times, involvg their own 
peculiar disadvantages,whenever the normal process 
of trade is dislocated. The»me<iianism throuj^ 
"which exchange operates is a very extensive and 
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deliftate affair, it is subject to inner breaks, and 
to shock and strain fronf the current that flows 
through it. * in the former order, banking organiza¬ 
tion and cuftency, in the latter increases and 
Iransfeft of productive, distributive, and consump¬ 
tive power, take a leading part. In earlier crises, 
we have seen the widespread tnischief that accrues 
from a breakdown of banking. In- the present 
case, the chief miischicf \rithin the exchange 
mechanism related to the currency. Gold was in 
greater demand, as token of a swelling trade; 
but the su])ply was aimmished not only by slack 
prodhetion, but by the adoption of the gold stan¬ 
dard by Germany and Holland in 1873, when large 
quantities were exported from England. That is, 
gold became dear ; or, in other w'ords, commodities 
became cheap as measured in terms of gold. One 
of these commodities was silver, which was further 
cheapened by mining activity, and by the Con¬ 
tinental demonetization of silver. This was a 
severe blow to India, not in her internal exchange, 
which remained and still reruains on the silver 
[jasi.i, but in the payments which she must make 
to England on account of interest on debt, purchases 
of goods, and civil and military services. In time, 
an adjustment was made under some of these heads 
by writing down tiie exehangi. value of the rupee. 
But it will be seen that the whole volume of the 
foreign commerce of a country may be depreciated 
by an obscure break or decay within the machinery 
of trade. 
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Yet an injury in the medium <)f exchange «an 
hardly be as serious a matter asia great disturbance 
at the inlet or the outlet of the curreflt of trade 
itself—that is, in production or consumption. 
Distvu-bance ol this kind rose, in 1875, from^vents 
(Of an opposite charactcr^-dcstriiction by warfare 
in Europe, and by. bwl weather in England, on the 
one hdlid; oj the other, the rapid opening of 
immense areas of vii'gin soil yi Ameriea, and 
the inereased power of Tuanufacture, especially in 
England, and of trans])ort.» In the annuls of the 
time, these factors are %lnuCit inextricably con¬ 
fused. It is, however, important to distinguish them 
clearlyan our minds, lest we make the cvklent^error 
of trahing evil to things good. 

The war of 1870-1, the last of a series of destruc¬ 
tive contests, crippled the iwo leading nations 
of the Continent. This w.as the British manu¬ 
facturers’ opportunity. Exports, which h^ stood 
at £180 iidllions in 1807, and £100 millions in 1869, 
rose in the first year of the war to £1‘.I9 millions, 
then to £223 millions, and in 1872 to a maximunj 
of £256 millions. In 1873, when France paid her 
indemnity of £200 millions,' and, for the rest, 
was kept busy restoring'the public and private 
property that had been destroyed, tlfls lanxirnum 
was maintained. Bu* the loss*of twq competi¬ 
tors now proved itself to be, also, the kiss of two 
consumers. The two countries had sacrificed to 
yieir ambitions nearjy 200,0(Jb able-bodied com¬ 
batants killed, and' a larger number woundelL 
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Fr^ce had now^to pay the inoney penalty—^that 
is, had to enter uppn an arrangement by which a 
sum of about £8 millions was to be paid yearly 
in perpetuity^ or till the capital debt was redeemed. 
Germapy had to learn that a victory may be only 
a degree less costly than a defeat. Much poorer 
than France in hoarded wealth, she had been 
deprived for many months of‘the labou’’ of a 
million of her stoutest men. Withthe return of 
the armies, this laLour-force was suddenly restored, 
not to a normal activity, but in a feverish effort 
to recover lost ground. The expenditure of the 
Fregch milliards—chiefly on railways, other public 
works, and armaments—created a class of manu- 
facturers and workers which was to be, in future 
years, dependent on Govempient favours, and led 
to a rage of industrial speculation. In five years, ' 
the number of joint-stock companies increased 
nearly fivefold. There being no corresponding 
increase of the power of consumption—because, 
while the French indemnity may be said to have 
paid for the maintenance of the German armies, 
it did not and coidd not compensate for the arrest 
of wealth-making dur-ng the war—an acute reaction 
took place in 1874; and serious depression con¬ 
tinued till 1879, almost every brandi of German 
industry being affected. Between , the two years 
named, British exports declined from £2.39 millions 
to the minimum of £191 millions, rising again to 
£241 millions in 1882, and then once more falling. 
Apstria, always bound economically to Germany 
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much more closely‘than England Is, received a 
still more severe shock. , , 

The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8'was an im¬ 
portant factor in the second phase pf the crisis; 
but its effect was more marked upon isvcsted 
^ than trading capital. TJie long jirosperity of the 
Victorian age had led to. a great ’and, at last, a 
recklesl increase of British foreign investments. 
Among these were many loans to the petty States 
of Central and South .\merica,*a linlf of which 
were in default in 187.j (some are on the black-list 
of the Council of Foreign Boialliolders to this day). 
Most Turkish loans were held in England ; trom 
1876 t^ 1882 Ijiey paid no interest, aiu^thon only 
a nominal amount. Thci'c were also heavy’losses 
on Egyptian and American seenrilies. Russia and 
Turkey were now weakened^ as imrcliasers ; and 
these branches of British export trade, after a 
niomentary stimulation, suffered a corresponding 
relapse. 

The misehief of warfare is,comparatively easy 
to appreciate. It destroys capital and labour at 
once; it destroys 'jjast wrtillh. present wealth, 
and the means of creating wealth in the future.' 
It thus compels more strenuous labour on the part 
of a weakened community, and at t^e same time 
compels abstinence—^hat Ls, it i-cduces the power 
of consumption from which alone the Remand for 
laboui; can arise. The mischief of bad inveslmentg 
is obvious. The mischief of « crop failure is also 
easy to appreciate .* ‘there is direct l^s to farmers, 
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landowners, and* labourers, and' indirect loss to 
others by the restriction of purchases. These are 
all cases ot immediate destruction of consuming 
power, which conveys, in turn, a check to the 
whole business of production. They clearly help 
to explain the long dcp’'ession of British trade, 
during which factories, •foundries, and ship-yards 
were closed, wages and profits were reduced, and 
when, as we are assured, the London repositories 
were full of discarded carriages, hunters and racers 
were sent to Tattersail’s, houses were given up, 
and the summer holiday resorts cried out for the 
guests who came not. But the main cause of the 
crisis is said to have been not these eviden*' evils, 
but something called “ over-production,” in •other 
words, a superabundance - of cheap American 
foodstuffs and cheap British manufactured articles. 
Cheaper jiroduction and distribution, which nor¬ 
mally s*^iinulate consumption, are said on this 
occasion to have produced a general and disastrous 
“ glut.” We shall miss the whole point of the 
1875-88 crisis if we do not reach a better under¬ 
standing of this complex phenomenon; and for 
that reason we have! separated the demonstrable 
causes of direct loss—currency disorder, warfare, 
speculatim, and crop failiue—^and left “over¬ 
production ” to the last. ' 

America,-then pre-eminently the land of econo¬ 
mic “ freedom," and therefo-e, in the individualist 
philosophy, of economic harmony, will afford u^ 
the most considerable and glaring illustration of 
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what actually happened. Here the worst ■vftiund.s 
of a terrible war had* been healed, and the mar¬ 
vellous natitral wealth of the West was at 
length being tapped. The Uessenffer steel process 
should hare been an unmitigated blSssing to 
mankind, since it hah'cd the labour needed to 
make a mile of rails* The nqw wheat lands ought to 
have* been »pure atldition to human wealth. But 
the competitive syStem of e}^)loitation, which is 
tolerable in normal times, develops before any 
special op])orlunitv an olgie of greed the end of 
which may be nearly as (iiSastrous as a great war. 
In a few years, .30.000 miles of railways, costing 
something like 1110,000 a mile, were bifilt—in many 
cases, by the way, built so badly that they had 
presently to be fcconstructcd. Not only had 
interest and divideiuls ^to be paid on this 
£300,000,000 of ca])ital (much of it drawn out of 
other channels of production). Greet mining, 
iron and steel making, and other businesses were' 
called into being ; labour w!ts attracted from every 
side ; wages and, prices rose sharjily under «the 
hot demand. The rise of ^)riees brought a ‘flood 
of imports (especially British^; the rise of wages 
brought a wave of immigratujti; prices and wages 
in Europe hardened in sympathy. * Th* inevitable 
and tragic break, •which ocefirred in 1877, may 
be described in several ways, according as we centre 
our attention on the factors of production, which 
are one end, or the factors of consumption, at the 
other end of the economic process, or on* the 
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complex mechanisr* of exchange which unites these 
two. The orthodox* theory was that invention, 
i by producinglclieaper production, so stimulates con¬ 
sumption that‘a larger and more varied produc¬ 
tion is irf turn created. In an ideal society, where 
no one was dominated by greed or need, and normal 
development was not disturbed by outer pressure 
or temptation, this would, no doubt, occurt In 
real life, the correspondence between the two ends 
of the process, between production and consump¬ 
tion, is so slow and imperfect that much of its 
benefits may be lost in tin interval of ruinous panic. 
ProdiMion—railway building, in this instance—is 
at length checked by high interest,, high p”ices, 
and high wages. Orders for material cease, knd 
prices fall. Labourers are di.;missed, and wages 
fall. Capital is cancelled, and uiterest falls. The 
infection of prodigal—that is, excessive and ill- 
directed—investment gives place to an infection 
' of parsimony, and the reaction spreads endlessly. 
The promised crops are reaped ; but they have 
to be sold so cheaply—that is, so many purchasers 
hiUve* been disabled—^that farmers on both sides 
of the ocean are mined. For hundreds of 
thousands of workers, the'benefit of cheap bread 
is negatived by low wages and irregularity of 
employment. 

What the 'railway is to the Western Continent, 
the ship is to the British Commonwealth. Always 
a speculative enterprise, rising and falling with, or , 
in atiticipation of, the obscure tides of commerce. 
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ship-building floufisnea upon yje Amencan ^oom, 
until the slow, grinding crisis of 1888-8 brought 
about a stoppage by which tens Oi thousands of 
men were thrown out of work, trade-union funds 
were exhausted, and riotous gatherings of the 
unemployed in Londot^ caused deep alarm.* Here, 
again, the incrca^^ng use of steel represented a 
great national economy ; but the other side of 
the account is wtaglitcd by the los.scs of iron 
manufacturers, and the costs of the general eco¬ 
nomic disturbance. It • is ncedles.s to multiply 
illustrations. 

The signatories of the Majority Report of the 
Congni-ssion ^of 1880 drew comfort from the fact 
that the volume of British foreign trade, as distin¬ 
guished from its declared value, showed little or 
no diminution, even at t|je two acute points of 
the crisis, and over the whole period showed a 
considerable increase. The difference between 
the quantity and the price measurements-may be, 
shown thus : 

* It was estimated that the carrying c.apaeity of British sajiing- 
and steam-ships (takinj? the latter hs three times as efficient as the 
former) rose from tons in^l875 to i4,6(K),000 loru! in 1883. 

The following figures of slup-building show the sherpneB* of the 
fluctuation: 


1880 

. . . 

. 708.221 

16»1 

• • 

. ^ 1,013,208 „ 

1882 

• 

. 1^240.8»4 „ 

1883 

• . • 

. l,329,(t>4 „ 

1884 

• • • 

. 820,000 ^ 
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Annual 

Average. 

In £ Millions. 

Ter Hoad. 

Shipping 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

iig-. 

ports. 

Ex¬ 

ports. 

Total 





£ B. 

d. 


1865-9 

280 

2.80 

510 

10 19 

I 

14,618,000 

1870-4 

848 

288 

0.86 

19 19 

3 

18,780,000 

1875-9 

375 

258 

632 

18 1C) 

0 

in,.509,800 

1880-4 

408 

298 

700 

20 0 

1 

27,673,000 


The diniiinition ol' the value of exports in the 
third period was wholly on aeeoi ot of foreign 
countries; the Indian and Colonial ti lulc expaVided 
continuously. The difference betwt • n irrice and 
volume'may he again illustrated hy the'’fact 
that the exports of ISS."?, valued at £240 millions, 
would, at the j),rices of ISTlf, have been worth 
£849 millions. * 

If trade is substantially an exeluingc of com¬ 
modities alid services, not of money, and if the 
volume of trade increased, how are we to explain 
the “ depression,” with all its grievous incidents ? 
In "the first place, it puist not, be assumed that 
oversea trade is a perfect index of the whole volume 
of national business.. We have seen that a loss of 
“ spendable income ” of the agricultural class, 
amounting“o £l2 millions in a single year, is reflected 
in the foreign trade returns obly in the form of 
increased food imports. Depression in the building 
trades and many other industries engaged in home 
production and distribution or.Jy might co-exist < 
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with a brisk foreign trade. Secohdly, it is ncJt 
enough that there should be a‘positive increase 
of trade. If the rate dl increase bc^ slackened— 
and this was certainly the case in 18^ and 1888 
—factories must be closed or put upon short 
time, fumac& are blown out, a thousand kinds 
of prepkration for enlai^jcd output are stopped; 
md, ^t every sucB point, uncmplojinent and 
restricted consumption convey the contagion to 
other kinds of business. Thirdly, we must note 
what may be called the fallacy of totals and 
averages. A statistical mcrcase presents the 
balance of many plus and many minus quantities. 
But, in real life, gain and loss do not really balance 
as th?y do ih the perfect fluidity of statisti«i. 
Even in the individual experience, the gain of one 
day does not always‘or wholly extinguish the loss 
of another. In the vast majority of lives, a slight 
rise of wages merely means a slight alleviation of 
the pains of poverty ; whereas any dcerca.se means 
actual hunger and other misery. Still less does 
the gain of one class, whether of employers or 
employed, comperuiate for, the loss of another 
class. The gain does not circulate fully; for In a 
critical time the instinct, is to l\pard profits, not to 
embark them afresh. But, while gain concentrates, 
loss distributes itself, falling to lo^er %nd lower 
levels of society, aiW pressing‘mpst heavily upon 
those least able to bear it. 

It is very possible? that, at this time, England 
suflered less than the United States and the leading 
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nations of Europe. Crude as it seems in retrospert, 
the British trade system was the most highly 
developed, cthe most fluid, the mo.st responsive 
then existing^ It possessed the most varied and 
widespread markets. Its directors were the most 
experieneed and probably the most able captains 
of finance and industry in the world. Their credit ‘ 
was the best; and their greater accumulated 
capital enabled them longer to continue unprofit¬ 
able transactions. 

While it is ini])ossiblp to measure accurately the 
ineidenee of the different factors separated above, 
this .slight analysis ])ointS to one clear conclusion. 
What is called “ over-production ” chiefly means 
disorg&ni/ation. Where greed and need are masters 
is chaos, not liberty. Production is then not a 
smooth co-operation of land, labour, and capital, 
but a more or less violent and wasteful struggle, 
marked by alternations of idleness and reckless 
adventure, over-estimates of demand leading to 
feverish transfers of energy from one product to 
another, and a general mal-distribution of effort. 
Exchange is not a smoothly working process, but 
X)ne in which the strains due to the irregularity 
of the stream of business are aggravated by self- 
interested interferences with the mechanism itself. 
Consumption is not a sane satisfaction of need.s, 
steadily expanding in quality'as well as quantity, 
but an unstable balance of the stint of the many 
and the folly (whether in saving or spending) of 
the few. W'hether, in normb' times, individual" 
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self-interest is a sufficient and s>fe driving-power 
for the business of a comfliunityi or n«rt;, it evidently 
breaks down in face of an emergency.* When, as 
in the case we have examined, tho three types 
of emergenejj—w'holcsale destniction of wealth, 

sudden new creation of wealth, and disturbance 

• • 

in the medium of ejjchangc—are combined, wide- 
spread»disaster results. 

All this is now vety clear, to the capitalist as 
well as to the labourer; forty Vears ago it was 
not so at all. There was go sort of organization 
in any, dei)artincnt of predication or distribution 
to meet the demand of sue^ a crisis. The merejdea 
of orjgnizing, oven on a national scale, against 
what, was yet coming to be regarded as a periodi¬ 
cal misfortune woulij have been ridiculed. Sir 
Wm. H, Honldsw'orth, a ManchesterM.P., member of 
several Royal Commissions, and a typical figure of 
the time, speaking at the Industrial Remuneration 
Conference of 1885, said: “ The first condition 
which industry' dcniands in order that it may live 
and grow is freedom—freedom to spring where it 
likes, to flow where it likes, l» alter its eourse aj ft 
likes, to disappear if it likes. « ' J^oli me tangere ’ is ‘ 
the true password of industry. And, to the thousand 
voices which from time to time press 05 us nostrums 
for the revival* of dying trade, ^he only real and 
sensible answer is, ' ^hy can’t you let^It alone ? * 
If you meddle with itj you will most likely kill it 
altogether. ... All industry (is gpverned by the 
%reat law of supply* and demand. This law is to 
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tra^e what the ^aw of gravitation is to matter. 
One of its first effects is tp cause fluctuation. . . . 
How, then; is it possible to have any ‘ stability of 
industrial employment,’ or any ‘ steadiness in rates 
of wages ’ ? It is a question whether, if stability 
and steadiness (that is, no falls, but also no rises) 
were possible, "it were desirable. The instability' 
and unsteadiness of trade are its best stimulant. . . 
Only two suggestions occur to me. ‘ They are not 
new, but, being founded upon the great law which 
regulates trade, they cannot be too often insisted 
upon. The first is, open new markets. The second 
is, produce as cheaply as you can.” ' 

This was Spartan counsel to men who had seen 
their businesses ruined, their small savings devoured. 
Yet the words were characteristic, and only a few 
heretics had yet openly challenged the fatalism 
they expressed. We have seen that the spirit of 
laisser faire had become greatly weakened wher¬ 
ever the appeal of individual suffering, or the 
power of organized labour, demanded a compro¬ 
mise. But the principle that, as a whole, the 
business world must'be left to regulate itself was 
open only to a mild- doubt. During a generation 
of expanding trade, ir.antifacturers had grown 
accustoiped to regarding the economic process as 
working smoothlv, like their owr. engines, with 
only an occasional jolt or jar. 

To the average man the whole subject was as 
abstruse as the diflerential calculus; the main 
■ Befiort of Cmjtrtna, ifes. pp. 282-S. 
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body of trade unionists had tacitlj accepted tljp 
system into which they •^ere byn; the average 
merchant and nwnufacturer conducted th*ir affairs 
by rule of thumb, content that " tjje fittest ” 
should survive jn what the new science told (hem 
must be a relentless struggle. If taxation were 
Suitably spread, and yie Budget balanced, states¬ 
men hadi done their duty. The daily newspaper 
was, indeed, beginning.to supply a rudimentary 
account of the markets and supplifs of the world. 
Banking was more stable than,of old ; on the other 


hand, thf limited-liability priii^.'iple. legalized by 
the Joint Stock Acts of 18o5 and 18C‘J, covergfl, 


especially in the hands oS the professional company 
promoter, much rash and injurious speculafion, 
and some actual frau(J. In general, commer(!e 


was a scramble, in which there was scant pity for 
the hindmost; and it docs not seem to have 


occurred to anybody that it would pay to keep a 
man in a watch-tower to look out for approaching 
trouble. The Royal Commissioners themselves, 
to whom the puzzling problem had been remitted. 


recommended more technical education, the sup-' 
pression of inequitable railway,ratc.s, the develop¬ 
ment of canals. In fact, likaSir VV. il. Ilouldsworth, 


having diagnosed “ over-production,” ^they could 
prescribe nothing but more “ over-production.” 
They condemned the abuse of liimted^'liability, 
but failed to see in the principle of joint-stock 
trading an instinctive effort on ^he part of capital 
t<^ra^d better organization. They deprecate^ 
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any idea of mp,king the di{)loinatic and consular 
services directly «seful to trade. Only a minority 
of protectionists conceived the possibility of any 
bolder attempt to control the anarchy of commerce 
in the general interest; and their panacea was 
evidently no cure for “ over-production,” or other 
ills of an insular State dependent upon a world 
market. •* 

The doctrine of thrift has one memorial in this 
crisis: it just saved the trade unions and friendly 
societies from extinction. But, in the dark days 
when the fires were put out and the engines 
stopped, when the emigrant ship was full and the 
bankruptcy courts were busy, men bcgpn to ask 
themselves whether the doctrine of thrift <and its 
associated principles had not blinded them to a 
need more vital even than the preservation of 
trade unions, to wit, the preservation of trade itself. 
An instinct of self-preservation tells us when a 
social theory has broken down long before a scientific 
account of the failure can be given; and thou^t 
gallops when hunger drives. The air is full of- 
questioning. It is‘all very well for the wealthy 
employer to hail “ instability and unsteadiness ” 
as “ the best stimulant ” of trade ; but how can 
the ppor he expected to accept this view ? Is 
there not something like an antithesis betweoi 
“ instability in this sense, and the fluidity postu¬ 
lated in the old optimist theory ? In the name 
of freedom, an onderly expansion was promised; 
must not order now be sought in another direction ? 
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The work of political reform had hjen nearly com¬ 
pleted ; but of what use ta those who made it was s 
Government which stood impotent, if not*iiidifferent, 
before the gravest, and now the most characteristic, 
form of social cajamit y ? The Royal Commissioners 
l)ad showji a touching regard for the dignity of 
Her Majesty’s Ambasijadors and Cohsnls,; would 
it not h*re beei^ more to the point to recpiire that 
the State should aid the cominereial community 
at least by supplying it with early information 
of important business dcveloimients ? The Man¬ 
chester man might make ligjit <jf the decay of agri¬ 
culture ; could the nation afford to do so ? Above 
all, was»it quitQ beyond ho[>o to prix-urc closer 
harmoity of production and consum])tion ? 

Amid various dogrees.of pessimism, three types 
of answer to these and like tpics(i<tns gradually 
crystalli/ed out. Landlords, farmers, and a few 
merchants representing decayed industries (promi¬ 
nently, the sugar-refiners and West Indiivn planters) 
revived the almost forgotten cksmand for Tariff 
protection. A school of Imperialist thought arose, 
and with more immediate suet'ess ; for, under the' 
belief that “trade follows the*flag,” four million 
square miles of territory,’principally in Africa, 
were added to the Empire during the decade 
Mlowing 1883. • This, reply praved very dis¬ 
appointing and costly. Finally, a •news’ Labour 
movement appeared, intp the origin and character 
of^which we must look more closely. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE AWAKENING. { 188 &- 1900 ) 

I. The “ Residuum ” Digcoveeed 

The features of the international trade crisis are 
to be seen in miniature not only in disturbances of 
national extent, iut in the lesser fluctuations 
>»diioh are always occurring in domestic industry 
and conimerce. Every Irish famine, tfie cholera 
e[)i(temics in the middle of the century, the-harvest 
failures, the railway mania and other excesses 
of speculation, everv collapse of a banking or trading 
house, sent currents of injury vibrating tlirough 
the whole social fabric; while, from the benefits 
of -every great discovery and invention, every 
labour-saving device or improvement of method, 
some deduction must be made on account of the 
(iisturbance it created, in the absence of aids to 
economic readjustiaent. A maximum of friction, 
a miminum of' security: these were the actual 
eharagteristics of a machine constructed by the 
spirit of gain out of the brpken pltces of an organic 
society. '. The perfect fluidity of the factors of 
production and exchange, the “ harmonies ” ex¬ 
pounded by Bastiat, are a myth of the old 
-economics. Directly we pass fitom the study to 
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the world of affairs, we perceiv* that the injury 
involved in this perpetual round of accident, 
displacement, and speculation is so -vf-Wespread as 
to. appear as a social disease rather‘than a series 
of individual injusfices. 

The common benefit jiiiich should result from 
every exchange of tlje products of divided labour 
may i* large jiart disajipear, or be seized by the 
party holding the stronger strategic position. This 
is not necessarily the einjiloycr. In an analysis 
of trade bargaining as it aetually occurs, Mr and 
Mrs Vfebb bavo shown tjiatt “ paradoxical as it 
may appear, in the highly developed commercial 
system,of the, England of to-day, tho capitalist 
manuIactuTcr stands at as great a relative dis¬ 
advantage to the wholesale trader as the isolated 
worknuui does to the capitiilist ntamifacturcr.” > 
Evidently, there are limits to the rise of cither 
profit, interest, rent, or wages at the expense of 
the other factors, just as there are limits tb the 
advantage consumers can gain trora the competition 
of producers. But, no less evidently, the productive 
factor strongest in organization, in waiting povrtr, 
in bargaining skill, in the Iftiowledgc of market, 
can, within these limits, greatly Increase its share, 
just as the consumers will gain in firicis where 
producers and •distributors are ounorgauized, and 
buying calls for little expert ki!owl«dge.* We 

^ Iniuttrud Democracy, S. arirJ B. Webb, p. 652. 

With regard to tho vast oiajonty o^thc jiurchasea of doily life, 
Ito one but an experlaean #ith any a^wurunco discrizumate betweto 
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may visualize evgry common Article—a knife or a 
bobbin of cotton, as much, as a shop or a factory— 
as the resultant of a series of price-battles; and 
these battles, like the cruder contests of nations, 
are settled not by reason or justice, byt by strength. 
The final purchaser sqijeczes the retailer; the 
retailer squeezes the wholesaler; the wholesaler 
squeezes the manufacturer, who in turn squeezes 
the provider of his raw material; and retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, and raw material 
providers all squeeze their workmen, subordinate 
officers, and agents. » The great mass of tlje com¬ 
batants can do no other. As, in warfare, it is 
only the legnlar forces of highly organizer}. States 
that can be trusted to obey Red tiross rules and 
other restrictions, so in the industrial conflict it 
is only the wealthy directors of prosperous, well- 
established firms who can give model conditions 
of labour and maintain )x;rfect propriety in all 
their‘dealings. Every tyqje of “ sweater ” repeats 
the plea of Romeo’s apothecary : “ My poverty, 
not my will, consents.” And, as fear breeds 
hate between the clerks in ' one office, between 
shop-walker and shop-assistants, between fore¬ 
man and hands, so different latour groups in 
the san'e trade are alienated by alarms lest 
(Hie encroach upon or sap-the position of the 
other. 

The ethic of Victorian industrialism rested upon 

•kftdes qnaUty. and the‘ordinary ouatomer U reduced to decide 
^ price alone ” (Webb, p. 672). 
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a breezy assurance'that fighting was the way of 
life (perhaps that is why its* sermons on behalf 
of international peace and its cxaiupitf 5f free trade 
were so sterile), and that one “ sel^made man ” 
who siuvived was worth a hundred weaklings 
who wgnt under. Whep Bentham dwlared the 
spectacle of an enelosui-e to be ‘‘ dne of the most 
reassuaing of ^ all the evidences of improvement 
and happiness,” we perceive the inadequacy even 
of the most encyclopa:dic book-knowledge. The 
Manchester men who echoed the Benthamite 
precepts knew quite welj rfhat business meant. 
They were very ready to denounce the greed of Tory 
1andior,^s; thgir own greed they found jujtified, 
first hy an economic doctrine, according to which 
the rewards of capital and labour were inexorably 
fixed by natural law, operating flirough a self- 
adjusting mechanism; secondly, by a biological 
doctrine (attributed to the gentle tharlcs Parwin), 
according to which there was no way of prdgress 
save that of struggle and elimination ; often, also, 
by a theological doctrine which promised the 
continuance in anolher life’ of the same sod^l 
distinctions. These ideas hate passed, along with 
the environment out of Which they arose. They 
must have had a meaning and use in tlieir time 
which we cannW rec^ture. But, while, it .suffices 
for our purpose to depict the co!nm*n features 
of the Victorian economy, rather than any effects 
of individual depravity, it iiS impossible not to 
tonclude that •thedfe doctrines greatly discouK 

% B 
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ged fair dealing* pity, faith,‘and generosity, not 
nly between employers and employed, but in all 
lasses. 

Take, for nnstance, the individualist-utilitarian 
iew of usury. The hatred of extortionate lending, 
hich is natural to a static agrarian society, is 
luch weakened in a rising ipercantile community 
y the general need of extended credit. The ortho- 
ox economists, possessed by the wish to destroy 
ncient restrictions, secured, in 1854, the repeal of 
lie usury laws. Long afterwards, in what has 
een called the hey-day of the money-lender, 

. S. Mill was completely satisfied with this step, 
le rfjnked the usury laws, next to Protection, as 

“ mischievous interference with the spontaneous 
ourse of industrial transactions,” and declared that 
aey had been “ cojidcmncd by all enlightened 
ersons since the triumphant onslaught made by 
lenthaiji in his ‘ Letters on Usury,’ which may 
till be referred to as the best extant writing on the 
abject.” Whether, the law interfered or not, 
he rate of interest would, he believed, be fixed by 
Le competition of borrowers, and the answering 
ompetition of lenders; but, in the former ease, 
ome capital wouid be frightened away, and then 
he pric? of credit would be raised, so that the 
orrower would be actually hurt by the measure 
onceived for his benefit. “ It would be difficult 
0 point out any case in .which such tenderness 
n the legislator’s part is more misplaced. A person 
if sane mind, and of the age at whidi persons an^ 
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legally competent to* conduct thcjr own coneews, 
must be presumed to b« a sufficient guardian of 
his pecuniary interests. . . , The Idw seems to 
presume that the money-lender, dealing with 
necessitous persons, can take advantage o< their 
.necessities, and exact conditions limited only by 
his own pleasure.^ Ib might be so,’ if there were 
only oile mon^y-lcndcr within reach. But, when 
there is the whole monied capital of a wealthy 
community to resort to, no borrower is placed under 
any disadvantage in the market merely by the 
urgenc)» of his need.” * JMil> knew, by hearsay, 
that there are unfortunates of all classes who, 
having dittle or, no regular security to offer, must 
yet bdrrow ; but it is difficult to believe he had ever 
met such a case in seal life. Had he done so, 
sympathy woulil have openal his ’eyes to three 
kinds of consideration—political, economic, and 
moral—destructive of his argument. , 

The political consideration is that there* are 
many manners and degrees of State “ interference,” 
of which some may be mischievous in given circum¬ 
stances, others useftil. An ‘extortionate mone^ 
lender comes into Court to dfemand his pound of 
fl<»h. If any evil bargaifl he h&s made is to be 
there ratified without question, the Steteais made 
a party to his ^xtor^jon, and its character ns a 
guardian of equity is deeply prejudiced. It is, 
however, necessary to. the regularity of justice, 

• 

•• J. B. mu : PHneiffa oJJ’olilktd Etmam), Bk. v. oh. i., | i. 
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and the proper (relation of the various functions 
of the State, that any control over Shylock by the 
Court should derive from definite enactment. 
After many scandalous episodes had come to light, 
a Parliamentary Committee, in 1897^ recommended 
one of two courses—cifher “that any interest 
above a certain rate on lo^is advanced by pro¬ 
fessional money-lenders should be irreciverable 
at law,” or “that the Courta should have the power 
to go behind any contract with a money-lender, 
to inquire into all the (circumstances of the original 
loan and of the siAsequcnt transaction, and to 
malce such order as may be considered reasonable.” 
The first, suggestion was rejected! the. second 
was embodied in the Money-lenders’ Act of' 1900, 
which required the registration of money-lenders, 
and enabled the Coui;ts to cancel or amend a bargain 
considered “ harsh and unconscionable.” There is 
here noninterference with any but cruel contracts, 
and then only if the lender invoke the aid of the 
State to recover bis money. Yet the Act is a 
substantial check upon extortion. The economic 
^sideration overlooked by Mill is that, in such 
cases, there is no Tcal “ competition.” In the 
respectable uppet levels’of credit business, where 
good sturdy can be offered, there is effective 
competition on .both sides; butf" even here the 
process oj demand and supply is increasingly 
eased by the growth of insurance, co-operation 
and other types of provision or safegua^. T^e 
moral consideration which usury Suggests to those 
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who know the facts is one that dominates hur 
whole subject; wherever there’is human suffering 
that individual effort cannot help, and'Slate action 
easily can, this action may be invoked, not simply 
for the sake of the immediate sufferer, but fbr the 
.good repute without which no State can now claim 
the loyalty of its,citizens. As Mill himself said, 
in closihg his,great work: “ Even in the best 
condition which society has y^t reached, it is 
lamentable to think how great a jiroportion of all 
the efforts and talents in tile world are employed 
in merely neutralizing one another. It is the proper 
end of Government to reduce this wretched wftste 
to the wmallest. possible ainount, by taking, such 
measures as shall cause the energies now spent by 
mankind in ihiiuring one another, or in protecting 
themselves against injury, t® be turned to the 
legitimate employment of the human faculties, 
and of compelling the powers of natura to be 
more and more subservient to physical and moral 
good.” . 

In these words, the failure _of the old economics 
stood confessed. The “ self-adjusting mechanism^ 
was found to be producing* “ wretched waste,” 
even in the best condition of society. The common 
people had known that all along-*hen»e their 
crude essays i^ revolt, and thPir latei; soberer, 
and more successful, efforts of selt-^roftction. A 
stunted generation of factory operatives was there 
jjp confirm the pathetically* tardy discovery. 
Capital had lon’g entered upon a path of self- 
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or^nization, for^pital also may be said to abhor 
the kinds of waste* to which it is liable, as nature 
is said to abhor a vacuum. Laisser fake, in fact, 
had never bdhn, could never be, logically practised. 
Risin/, on the strength of a useful, if negative, 
work, in the declining days of the Oligarchy, it, 
melted away like a polar beig in the Gulf Stream 
of Democracy. It had weakened, ,but co61d not 
destroy, the reltgious motive, and the sense of 
community of intere.st, in society. The ancient 
boon of a weekly rest-day was maintained. So 
were, and are, the bars .and privileges of the legal, 
medical, and other professions. Landlordism sur¬ 
vived the repeal of the Com Laws. The* flow of 
promiscuous charity continued; mercy, or' pru¬ 
dence, tempered the rigour Vif the workhouse test. 
The cost of unre^rained competition in the 
lives of the British poor is beyond measurement or 
imagination. At last, however, by infinite pains, 
the tiardiest of the working classes had won two 
means, of defence -against the essential injustice 
rad cruelty of individual bargaining: the Fact- 
toty Acts and kindred legislation, now sute to be 
extended, and the ^at structure of the trade 
unions, with its buttrrases in the friendly and 
co-operative' societies. But for the economic crises 
of the ’seventies" and ’eighties, this constructive 
movemenf might have continued slowly, almost 
unconsciously, to modify social conditions. As it 
was, sufiering and the sharpness of mind it bringg 
cGssolved mimy old prejudices, and gave a new 
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turn, 8 new colour, a desperate uigency to theoow 
universally debated “ social qitestion.” 

For the first time, the enormity ail(h complexity 
of the problem were clearly revealad. The great 
mass of labouring people were, in fact, far aemoved 
, from the hopes raised by the older trade unions; 
and, if they gamed indirectly, by the force of 
examjBe and,shame, more than the zeal of a few 
factory and workshop inspectors could directly 
win for them, this minimum of health safeguards 
and of leisure left the batMe of wages and regular 
employment still to be Joufht. State regulation 
of the conditions of labour was very inadequate, 
as invumerahlc inquiries were to prove. The 
inadequacy of trade unionism, even at its maximum 
strength, may be sees in the figures of population, 
employmeats, and trade uni(*n mentbership, printed 
on a later page.* At the date of the 1901 Census, 
the unions had fully recovered their losses and 
had reached a new high record. ITic popalation 
of the United Kingdom wa^ then just under 42 
millions; that of England and Wales, for which 
details are given, was over* 82 millions. Yel/i»e 
total force of trade unionism in the kingdom 
was less than 2 millions, out^ of more than 14 
millions of “ occupied ” persons in«EngIand and 
Wales alone. ‘A quyter of theuvhole number were 
miners; the building and clothing unions con¬ 
tributed another quarter; transport, the metal 


^Appendix U. 
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trades, engineermg, ana smp-Duuaing, a third 
quarter. The number of. organized women was 
only 128,5*0' (6J per cent, of the whole army); 
and nine outiof ten of these were in the textile 
trades.' Two million domestic seryants and a 
million agricultural workers had no organization 
whatever; a million persoq^ employed in the 
food trades, and, perhaps, a larger number ol clerks 
and shop assistants, had scarcely any. This was 
the situation after some years of steady advance 
and trade prosperity. ■ Twenty-five years earlier, 
on the eve of the great^ crisis, it was much less 
favourable. In 1880, a mere skeleton remained 
of the battalions that hod been so hpdly g^hered 
and (mlled. Wages fell to hunger level; hours 
of labour and overtime w(ye extended; worse 
still, hundreds of thousands of men v^eie thrown 
out of work altogether. The Amalgamated 
Engineers paid £287,000 in unemployment benefit 
in three years. After the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, mos^ of the Scottish unions dis¬ 
appeared. Tlie one-tenth of the industrial popula- 
tib^ which alone had' felt, ditectly or indirectly, 
the advantage of collective bargaining and benefits 
was now almost defenceless and resourceless. 

What the remaining nine-tenths ? “ To me, 
at least,” said Mr Frederij’j Haitison, at the 
Industrial Remuneration Conference of 1885, “it 
would be enough to condemp modem society as 
hardly an advance an slavery or serfdom if the 
permanent copdition of industly were to be that 
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which we behold, tfcat 90 per cant, of the actual 
producers of wealth have no Borne that they can 
call their own beyond the end of the*^eek; have 
no bit of soil, or so much as a room,* that belongs 
to them; have nothing of value of any kind, 
, except as much old furniture os will go in a cart; 
have the precarious ahance of weelfly wages which 
barely %uffice fo keep them in health ; are housed 
for the most part in* places th^t no man thinks 
fit for his horse; arc separated by so narrow a 
margin from destitution ttiat a month of bad 
trade, •sickness, or unexpectSd loss, brings them 
face to face with hunger or pauperism. In cities, 
the inoseasiiig ^rrgauization of factory work piakes 
life fhore and more crowded, and work more and 
more a monotonous routine; in the country, the 
increasing .^tfessure makes sural fife continually 
less free, healthfid, and cheerful; while the prizes 
and hopes of betterment are now redu(^d to a 
minimum. This is the normal state of the as^crage 
workman in town or country^ to which we must 
add the record of preventable disease, accident, 
suffering, and social oppression, with its yeaWy 
roll of death and misery. Dtit, below this normal 
state of the average workman, there is found the 
great band of the destitute outcasts, tke camp- 
followers of tlfe arm^’ of industry—at,least one- 
tenth of the whole proletarian po^uladon, whose 
normal condition is one of sickening wretchedness. 
fi this is to be the perman%nt arrangement of 
modem society,* civJlivation must be held to bring 
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a ftirse on thtf great majority of mankind.” 
Mr JIarrison concflided that the fortunate few 
skilled artiSans had gained and were gaining much, 
the average Vorkman a little. “ The destitute 
rcsidmfin is, if relatively diminishing, positively 
increasing in numbers, and is in a state of appalling „ 
barbarism. The general improvement is of so 
moderate a kind, and is accompanied witii evils 
so menacing to society, that 'the future of civiliza¬ 
tion itself is at stake.” 

What was this “dcslitiite residuum,” which 
another religious leA'den. General Booth, ■of the 
Salvation Army, called the “ submerged tenth ” ? 

It hoT’ers'mysteriously behind the.grim statistics 
of successive Rcgistrars-tJeneral; and from' this 
source we can take evidencer at once more precise 
and more comprehen,s(ve than that of jB'ge-rates or 
figures of unemployment and poor-relief. In 1864, 
Dr Farr (had shown that whereas, in 63 “ healthy ” 
districts of England and Wales, the annual mortality 
of children under five years of age was 4 per cent. 

(d those living, in 151 other districts it averaged 
8 Y>er cent., exceeding 10 })er cent, in Sheffield, 
East London, Coventry, Nottingham, and Leeds, 
and being 11 '7 per cent.' in Manchester, and 18'1 
per centr in i,iverpool. That is to say, measured 
by the ‘\healthy'” districts,, the ‘bthers, with, a 
population" of'1,891,000, were sacrificing 64,W0 
children’s lives yearly. Nor was this the only, 
perhaps it was not the worst, honor. Conditiom^ 
Which kill the weak weaken thtf strdng; and a high 
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infantile death-rate is a rou^* index of gertera) 
morbidity in a population. This rate rose conti¬ 
nuously through the ’forties, ’fifties,* dhd 'sixties; 
it fell slightly in the ’seventies; oifly in the last 
decade of the century did the effect of Sanitary 
, administration, education, better wages, and other 
civilizing influenqss become markedly visible. 

Th^evidenpe of the liability of industrial condi¬ 
tions, general and particular, for t]iis record of disease 
is overwhelming. We may cite, from a library 
of bluebooks, two typical stts of figures. In 1891, 
one-skth of the whole, population of “ Proud 
Lancashire ” between the ages of ten and seventy 
years were textile factory hands; in-towjis like 
Preston, the proportion rose to one-fourth, including 
as much as a half a( the female population of a 
working «g«. These people spent one-third of 
their working lives (56 hours a week out of 168) 
in the mills—young and old, precocious children 
and prematurely worn parents, Uirning dut at 
half-past five in the morning, indifferent to rain 
or frost, tending the roaring machines all day 
long at full nerve tension, in a damp, torrid atntbs- 
phere, where the cotton dust often hung as a 
palpable cloud as mudh to fie dreaded as the 
unguarded shaft and the flying ahuUle. Like 
conditions exfeted is the wooHen districts of the 
West Riding. In such commuifltiest neglect of 
the home and the jioung, of education, and the 
art of life generally, is as nlhch a consequence of 
a ceiitury of triuiftphant industrialism as are the 
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shrewdness and f>olitical sense of the Northern 
operative. The reshlt may be coldly measured 
in this comp*ison between rural health and that 
of seven Lancashire and Yorkshire towns: 


Recorded Death-Redes, 1891, per 10,000 Krpng, 


e 

Total. 

riitliiiiiH. 

Diseaaos 

of 

’Respir¬ 

atory 

Hystom. 

Diaeasee 

of 

Nerrong 

System. 

Three Agricultural 
Counties . . , 

164 

12 

30-4 

.28-4 

Sev^n Facloiy Towns 

244 

19-8 

63-8 

81-4 


The second illustration is from a more complex 
group of statistics; but the calculations are later, 
and therefore more carefully correctMl* These 
show that—as compared with a general mortality 
figure of 1000 for all males aged 25-65 years in 
England and Wales, in the years 1900-2—clergy¬ 
men, priests, and ministers reached only 524, 
barristers and solicitors 750, while the industrial 
groups ran up to double the average—2285 in the 
case of “ general labourers.” This, of course, 
does not measure so much the direct as the indirect 
and selecvive effects of the occupation: it is a 
group of poverty-stricken weaklings. Dr Tatham 
describes the recorded mortality of non-agricultnral 

• P»rt n. ot Supplement to the 65th Arausl Report of the Regiatiu- 
General, 1908, "On Mortality in Certain Ocoujpatioiu io the Three 
Teve 19(XK1>2»" by Pr John Tatham. 
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labourers as “ enoVmous ” at all ages. This is 
shown in the following almost •incredible figures; 


Mortality among Labourers, 1900-2 

(tu Petfentage of that of Agncvltural Labovtrers\. 
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Anothgr of Dr^Tatham’s tables shows the mortality 
from phthisis and respiratory disease in occupations 
subject to this penalty. The figure rises from 171 
among agjjgulturists, to iSp among coal-miners, 
820 in the wool manufacture, 415 in the chemical 
trades, 422 in the cotton manufacture, Sjl among 
glass workers, 712 among file makers, 758 among 
pottery workers, and at last reaches the appalling 
point of 1557 in the small group of tin miners. 

In the most literal senie, industrial anarchy 
meant disease and death. Whether it went as far 
as national degeneration* was a'problem often dis¬ 
cussed by sanitary inspectors, certifying,surgeons, 
and others wh« knew closely the lives of the poor. 
Tlie reports of the factory inspectors ^ive us the 
impression of a few m^n heroietdiy trying to grapple 
with a gigantic evil which • constantly assumed 
’new forms. TTw textile factery was. bad enou^; 
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but .“occupation^ infinitely more unhealthy, and 
labour twice as har<i physically, are to be found in 
the factories brought under our inspection by the 
Acts of 1864 .and 1867,” Mr Redgrave wrote in 
1870. “ For instance, I know of no cotton factory 
in which young persons have to endure a tempera¬ 
ture of 120 degrees, as they have in the ‘ stove ’ of 
a pottery. I know no actual labour more severe 
than that of a fustian cutter; and I know no 
occupation more deadly than that of a millstone 
cutter. In these, and perhaps a hundred more, 
an hour’s less labour a day would be the gain of 
a year’s life.” The places now brought into review 
were overcrowded, dirty, dark, and squalic^ com¬ 
pared with the great mills of the cotton and woollen 
trades. “ We see on most Mondays, at all events 
far too frequently,” said Inspector Baker, “ listless 
and hungering industry staring idle drunkenness 
in the face, not daring to indicate dissatisfaction 
with 8 stite of things that renders homes desolate, 
and perpetuates the ignorant and evil natures 
that inhabit them. We marvel to see women at 
the anvil and forge; men nursing while the wives 
toU for the weekly wages; and infants everywhere 
mewling in the arms of other infants very little 
older than themselves, till one begins to think 
that the‘ old, old days of factory labour have 
returned, and wonder whethbr what we see can 
possibly exist in the advanced period of 1872.” 
One report of this period snowed 18,706 women 
engaged in what the inspector called “unsexingi 
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and degrading ” work in blast-fupaces, iron r^fs, 
foundries, nail, rivet, and Iwlt making, chemical 
works, match, cartridge and powd^ factories. 
The effects of factory work upon, mothers was 
constantly enlarged upon. The excess ^f lung 
and other diseases was traced to the prevalence of 
dust, gas, and overheating ; “ phossy jaw,” lead, 
arseni% and mhrcury poisoning, and “ poucy 
cough ” attracted more and more attention. We 
have evil visions of little boys %nd girls carrying 
about inconceivable loads of clay in the brickyards, 
of " a^ class of men of the .lowest habits, aban¬ 
doned to drink and godicssness, rearing children 
to sla^rj', vice, and premature graves.” George 
Smith of t'oalville trumpeted the wrongs of*70,000 
children on canal hoijts. 


II. The “ Sweating System ” 

But the most characteristic discovery of the 
time is what was called the Sweating System ” 
—very inappropriately so called, for the ills thus 
collocated were mo.sl various and essentially Vn- 
systematic. Nor were they* new—witness Charles 
Kingsley’s pamphlet. Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 
and his nov^l, AUon Locke. Sfib-cRntracting 
in the manufacture* of army and navy clothing 
seems to have been long in practice, and to have 
spread to the ordinarjf ready-made and “ bespoke ” 
• trade, in whi^ ^le master-tailor had hitherto 
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always be«i the pmployer, whfether the work was 
done in his own orrf)utside workshops. The word 
“ sweating!’ was now understood in a wider sense. 
It appears in the factory inspectors’ reports first 
in 1874, in a reference to the sewing trades at 
Norfldch. The sewing-machine is one of the 
inventions that only slowly became effective. 
Originally mooted near the end 'of the eighteenth 
century, the first good model was produced in 
1880, and an imjfroved form in 1845, by a poor 
French tailor named Thimmonier, who, like so 
many other benefacto's of the kind, died in poverty. 
Two Americans, Hunt and Howe, followed; and, 
in 1850 and 1851, A. B. Wilson and I. M. Singer 
secured their respective patents. Hundreds of 
varieties of machine adapted to different materials 
were presently elaborated; and to sope of these, 
during the ’eighties, steam and gas power was 
applied. 

It is irhportant to note that the sewing-machine, 
though not unworthy of comparison in some re¬ 
spects, differs from other leading instruments of 
the_ Industrial Revolution in being, on the whole, 
a distributive, rather than a concentrating, agent. 
It has transformed the boot and shoe manuface 
ture, but, while great factories have grown up in 
Northampton, Wellingborough, and other centres, 
machine-sewn boots are also made in workshops 
of every size; and in the clothing trades the 
sewing-machine has been a principal factor in the 
growth of home-work mid of “ sweated " ocenpa- ‘ 
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tions gcncralK'. Milages heretofore silent.”• Mr 
Lakenian wrote in IStf. '■!*(' resounding witli 
the buzz of sewing-niaehiiies and •slioe-elieking. 
Maehinerj' has been apjilied to eoeoa jibre weaving, 
to clotliing, ijnd, most, surprising of all. ti* l)orse- 
hair weaving. So great has been the inereasc 
in the preparation oj materials In-the applieation 
of ini])»ovod niaelunes that, wlu rs’ver farm labourers 
can 1)0 indneed to eoute into towns, there em))loy- 
ment is given them. A forfmght's probation 
ean turn out a shoc-elieke*. and a girl ean make 

a eoat. after three weeks' •triat.” In 1877, .Mr 

» 

Henderson observed that the sew ing-maehim* had 
made .omion “a great mamifaet uring eom- 
nmmlv " ; and it was thonglit that the mspeetion 
and regulation of its^ season ami irregular trades 
would pro ve e asiir than haiHieen espeeted. 'I'his 
optimism was (piiekly dispelled, as the attempt 
to administer tlie Act of 1878 brought the ins|)ee- 
tors into eontaet with the “ ehamber-niasters t’ and 
“ greeners ' of Whiteehapet. Syitallielits. and Shore- 
diteh, and the dressmakers of .St George’s and St 
James's. In 1880,'there rfere estimated to,bp 
two thousand workshop oeeiyiiers in East London, 
employing an average -of eigilil liands ajiieee. 
Many of these were immigrant fore^ners, ehiefly 
Jews, The wwksho^is were eonimonly found to 
be small, crowded, very dirty, (iverlieated, and 
unventilated. Wages wen'.shockingly low ; hours 
were long and irregular, a*d the workers sc 
^orant and sarvil* that the in.sjreetors could get 
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iiltfc help from (them. In the West End dress¬ 
making, a minority" of sale.swomen and showroom 
hands wen, 'found to be relatively well treated, 
though they were tied to the drapers’ premises 
under la singular pscndo-paternal rule. The lot 
of the majority of milliners and dressmakers 
ap])roaehed tnoic nearly to that of the “sweater’s" 
vielims; and many tragic stories were told in 
ironical answer to the w'uman suffragists who 
pleaded the priueljile of “individual liberty.’’ It 
was at this time, too, that the serfdom of the shop- 
assisl.ant first began to attraet notice. 

A'public alarm as to inh'ction from “sweated ’’ 
garments having passed away, the question was 
overshadowed by the kindred, but more elar.iant, 
problems of male casual labour (as at the docks) 
and of unemployment in general; i^til, in 1888, 
on the pro[)osal of Lord Dimraven, a Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords was set up to exa¬ 
mine' the condition of the tailoring, shirt-making, 
boot-making, furniture, and other trades in which 
sid)-contraeting was believed to lead to peculiar 
0 ]>;)rc.ssiou, The Coihmittee heard 291 witnesess, 
and presented its finat report in 1890. Meanwhile, 
Mr Charles llooth had initiated the great scientific 
invi'sligipion of London poverty to which I shall 
refer again hereafter. Mr Booth’s* fourth volume 
(with its "out ribut ions by Miss Beatrice Potter, 
Miss Clara Collet, Mr D. F. Schloss, and Mr Aves), 
and the reports of the Lords’ Committee, at length 
placed the phenomena of “ sweating ’’ in i clear 
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light. The first result was to destroy the legfends 
(hat had grown about, the ‘flihjcet. Good, kind 
•souls had invented a new devil, nam^d*the Middle¬ 
man. and he was widely supposed to>be the author 
of all the nii>ehief. It now ap])eared, in tlfc words 
, of the jCommittee, that.middlenien were “ ab.sent 
in many cases in vhieh the evilt eomidained of 
abounW ”—w^ierc materials were given out direct 
to the workers by ‘large employers; that they 
were common where there was no sweating ; that, 
w’here the middleman w!r> found in a sweated 
trade,-he commonly worked*as hard as the little 
master or his hands; and that “ the middirman 
is the ^consequence, not the cause, of Ihe^ evil.” 
“There is no industrial system co-e.\tensive 
with the evils eompbined of,” Mr Hooth wrote, 
“ althougli„y>ere is, unfort ynatclj’, no doubt at 
all that very serio\is evils exist. It is not one but 
many systems w’ith which we have to (jpal, each 
having its special faults.” * 

There was the practice of the wholesale clothiers 
who, instead of hiring workpcojjle themselves, con¬ 
tracted with some one to do .so, materials boing 
provided and prepared by/the wholesale house. 
This “ sweating ” in the’elothiii^ trades “ without 
doubt facilitates a very acute form of<.‘oiqf)etition,” 
even if the sub-emp|pyer carries out the contract 
in his own workshops; for the regidarizmg influence 
of the great factory js lacking, and the contrac¬ 
tor’s interest is solely to reduce wages. Secondly, 
^e intermediary may only distribute and collect 
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the Work, or supeS'intend only a part of it; this is 
“the sweating system as- it applies more parti- 
eularly to Tdiiale home-workers.” Thirdly, the 
wholesale house docs not order beforehand, but 
buys tlfb goods from the makers as it wants them 
—for instance, in cabicct-making—a plan which 
“ may be made h lcrril)I\' ellicient engine of oppres¬ 
sion.” Fonrllily, “to take rpiite anothef* field, 
if the small master is able to obtain a constant 
supjdy of learners (usually poor foreigners) who, 
as ‘ greeners,’ will work lf)ng hours in return for 
bare keep, and so rellneo the cost of production, 
the result is to aggravate eoin])etition and depress 
regular wages. This is the sweating systepr as it 
ap])lies to foreign immigration, perhaj)s its Inost 
intense form. Finally, if .‘•ystematie deductions 
are made from'men's-eai'uings by laiwr masters, 
who can thus pocket any difference that may 
exist between the authorized pay and the lowest 
com]>^tition-vahie of the work, we have sweating 
as it applies to the Docks.” ^ 

In a large part of this area of economic disease, 
the following arc common features, and it will be 
seen that they are mutually dependent; (1) Minute 
sub-division, hoih'of (a)'capital, and (b) labour. 
(a) “ The. qiuts small workshop, which is, in truth, 
no workshop at all, but an ordinary room in an 
ordinary hause" lived in as well as worked in, 
stands at some advantage over the properly 
appointed work.shop<'of a larger size. The capital 
' Clmrte« Booth : Li/e and LaboHr% hd,don, iv. S30-!. 
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needed for a start‘is very sanaV. A few pqiinds 
will suffice, and tlie msaji becomes a master. It is 
a natural ambition, and apjacals *a(jth peculiar 
force to the Jews. The wholesale lymscs can take 
advantage pf the comixtition which .arises.” 
(b) This is only another^way of saying that there 
is a constant ovcr-sup|)ly of unskilled labour, 
whichi seizes tb^ opporlunity of making a sub¬ 
sistence wage by an. easilv-learned detail |)roeess, 
but commonly cannot rise lo Inlter work. (2) The 
irregularili) of work is evea worse than the length 
of hogrs. It is, says Mr H(*>lh, " by far the most 
serious trial under whi(^i the ])eo|)le of London 
suffcr,_and results naturally from the indu.strial 
position of small workshops and hoinc-w'ork. 
High organization ^makes for regularity: low 
organization lends itself to^the opposite. A large 
factory eatinot stoj) at all without serious loss; 
the man who employs two or three others in his 
own house can, if work fails, send them*all. adrift 
to pick up a living as best they can.” Irregidarity 
of work, with the demoralization it involves, i.s 
greatly fostered by the economic dependence of 
East on West London, yhcre, to the general 
fluctuations of the seasons, thft weather, and pros¬ 
perity, are added special fluctuations of fashion 
and luxury. iBut it is just in these luxury, fashion, 
and season trades that (8) wometi’s f^ttrk is most 
common; and women’s work is usually badly 
paid (10s. a week would be^ high average at the 
time* we are ^peakuig of), and is most diilicult to 
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cnffBtize, and mmt liable to’ fid! into sqn^d 
servitude, ■whenever it is unskilled, superabundant, 
and unaidedtbjr men’s greater power of resistance. 
(4) While competition is thus rampant within— 
modified very slightly by workshop ^d simitary 
inspection, an occasional strike, and some pro¬ 
miscuous charity—a community like Elast London 
stiuids in the cross-fire oi two kinds of outer com¬ 
petition. Cheap German and other goods, some 
also the product ‘of “ sweating,” are imported, 
by cheap sea-carriage, into the Thames. And, as 
the men’s workshopsi' and the women’s gi(inets 
compete in one district, so both, with their sewing- 
machines and other simple tools, are threatened 
by the more and more powerfully equipped pro¬ 
vincial factory. (5) Immigratiqn, foreign and provin¬ 
cial, is an important ^but very com^e? element 
in the subject. The outbursts of perseewtion 
of the Je'ws in Russia, in 1881-2, 1886, and 1891, 
uid the Bismarckian edicts against the Poles of 
East Prussia in 1884, inflicted a terrible burden 
of poverty upon E^t London. It was considerably 
alleviated, and partly removed, by the efforts 
the Je-wish Board of Gujardians and other charitable 
bodies. A good deal of rubbish was uttered in 
course of ^the, agitation which at length resulted 
m the restrictive machinery of the Alien Acts. 
The poor i^yts were law-abiding and industrious 
they created trades of their own, and gradually 
bettoed their condition. As Mr Boo^ nuldi. 
"the nwvemrat of the Jewish. itnimigumtu, ijAHi 9 
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once absorbed into London, is a lyavemesit a|n(;p3s 
from below.” But thin effort of “ abscHcption,” 
idiich was to transform outcasts {rym Wuww 
into British citizens, was required of a community 
already debilitated by two generations of ii^dustrial 
struggle. Had East London been left altogetha 
to itself, had the United States been barred against 
the vfry poorest, as it was soon to be, a deep 
degradation faiust Ijave resulted. Of the rural 
immigrant, we shall speak in connection with the 
problem of dock labour, ifi) Akin to the influence 
of migration is what we, may call the depoiit 
of the waterside. Every Jreat port has its depend* 
ency of sailors’ wives, widows, children, and old 
folk, with widows and orphans of fisherm^, dock 
labourers, and other poor workers; and many of 
these are driven by need into the ranks of the 
” sweate<^’'%^cupations. * 

“ Sweating,” in brief, is a general name for the 
exploitation of certain particularly helpfess. kinds 
of labour. The immediate “ sweater ” is conunonly 
(me victim among the many,* to be pitied like the 
rest The ultimate “sweater” is the consumer, 
that is to say, society its^f; and in this sense 
we may speak of there being a “ sweating system.” 
Not that the apparent gain of cheep goods is 'all 
real, for therg are costs of workhousesf hospitals, 
(dmritks, sanitary, ]|lblice, and oth^r administrative 
services, emigration, education, which such a 
community cannot t&eet, an^ which must be paid 
for bfr its neig}iboi)rs. Neverthdest^ it was a |ask 
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instjpct that led iFohn Ruskin to bring home the 
main responsibility* to the body of well-to-do 
consumers, yho, if they are unable individually to 
trace the history of their purchases, are all-powerful, 
as votei^, in regard to the policy of the State : 

“ Who are these poor ? N'o countiy is, or evet will be, 
without them, that is to say, Withmit the class which 
cannot, on the average, do more by its labour than provide 
for its subsistence. Now, there are a certain number of 
this class whom we cannot oppre.s8 with much severity. 
An able-bodied and intelligent workman, sober, honest, 
and industrious, will almist always command a fair price 
for hig work, and lay by enough in a few years to enable 
him to hold his own in the labour market. But all men 
arc not able-bodied, nor intelligent, nor industriofls; ^and 
you cannot expect tliein to be. 

“ Nothing appears to me mom ludicrous and more 
melancholy than the way people of this af»!r«‘8ually talk 
about the morals of labourers. You hardly ever address a 
labouring man upon his prospects in life without quietly 
assuming that he is to possess, at starting, as a small moral 
capital to begin with, the virtue of Socrates, the philosophy 
of Plato, and the heroism of Epaminoudas. * Be assured, 
my good man,’ you say to.him, ‘ that if you work steadily 
for ten hours a day all your life long, and if you drink nothing 
but water or tlte very mildest beer, and live on very plain 
food, and never lose yfiur temper, and go to church every 
Sunday, and alwr 3 rs remain content in the position in which 
Providence has placed you, and never grumble, nor swear, 
and always keep your clothes decent, and rise early, and 
use every opportunity of improving yourself, you will get 
on very well, and now ..come to the parish.’ All this is 
exceedingly true; but, before giving the ^advice so^nfi- 
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dently, it would be welf if we sometim# tried it praetitallf 
ourselves, and spent a yea{ or sosat some hard manual 
labour not of an entertaining kind—ploughing or digging, 
for instance, with a very moderate allowance of beer, 
nothing but bread and cheese for dinner, no pagers nor 
muffins in the tuorning. no sofas nor magazines at night, 
>. one smalVroom for parlour and kitchen, and a large family 
of children always in,thoimiddle of the floor. . . . 

“ Let»it be admitted that we never can be guilty of 
oppression towards the sober, industrious, intelligent, and 
exemplary labourer. There will alwSys be in the world 
some who are not altogether intciligent and exemplary. . . . 
These are the kind of people whign you can oppress, and 
whom you do oppress, and that to purpose. You Jmow 
the words about wicked people are, ‘ He doth ravish the 
poor wl#n he getteth him into its net. . . .’ The nets 
which we use against the poor are just those worldly em¬ 
barrassments which eithei their ignorance or their improvi¬ 
dence are alumjp, certain at som« time ftr other to bring 
them into. Then, just at the time when we ought to hasten 
to help them, and disentangle them, and teach them how to 
manage better in future, we rush forward to pillagesthem, 
and force all we can out of them in their adversity. For, 
to take one instance only, rememRer this is literally and 
simply what we do whepever we buy, or try to buy, goods 
ofiered at a price which we know cannot be remunerartvo 
for the labour involved in them.^ Whenever we buy such 
goods, remember we are stealing‘somebody’s labour. 
Don’t let us mince the matter. I say ip pl^ Saxon, 
Stkslino— taking from Wm the proper reward of his work, 
and patting it into our own pocket.” * " 

' Buskin ! The Two Path), Lecture V. (1859). Mr J. A. Hobson's 
John Buekin, Social Reform^, presents n, close exaniioatioa ol 
Jtuskln's Brrsignment of oomtwtitive indRstrislUni and the poUtiesI 
aoonam}*lMsed uponM. 
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III. At THE Dock-Gates 

The case*dl the London docker was unique only 
in degree. TSiroughout the kingdom, the business 
of traifeport has undergone a revolution collateral 
with that of manufacturing industry; land the , 
seaport is the central field and ^exhibition of the 
one process, as the factory town isi, of thd other. 
In both cases, the exploitation of steam power 
and the new machines depended upon there being 
at hand a vast supply bf floating labour; and the 
chief sources of this Supply were the once prosper¬ 
ous 'agricultural counties. The feeblest remained 
behin(J in the villages. Throughout the century, 
the stronger poured in unceasbg streams into the 
towns, to fill the gaps made* by higher death-rates 
and lower birth-rates/ and to swell iamk- and more 
the balance of urban populations. 

What, on the whole, was the quality of these 
immij^ants 1 We have seen that the Irish were 
driven by famine, and that the English villagers 
were driven by extreme pov^y, following upon 
th® stoppage of a demoralizing system of doles. 
Yet, after as full an''-investigation as they could 
make of London <Sircumstanees between 1887 and 
1892, Mr- Charles Booth and Mr H. Uewellyn 
•Smith* cpncluded that “thr couiRaymen drawn 
in are mainly the cream of the youth of the villages, 
travelling not so often vaguely in search work, 

* Bootii'i Life and Latom of Oe Peofifc, toI la. ah»i». t ud t, byr 
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as definitely to seeS a known dbonomic advan¬ 
tage. So far from finding their )>osition in London 
ht^less, as is often supposed, they usaally get the 
pi^ of its posts, recruiting especiaily out-door 
trades which have some affinity with those towvhich 
^they ha>a! been accustomed in the country, and, 
in general, all erngloyments recpiiring special 
steadiness and imposing special responsibility. 
The country immigrants do not to any considerable 
extent directly recruit the town unemployed, who 
are, in the main, the sediment deposited at the 
bottom, of the scale, as t)^e physique and power 
of application of a town population tend to dete¬ 
riorate.”, A pijvate examination of the Census 
papers afforded the chief evidence for this con¬ 
clusion. It was foun4.that, of every 1000 persons 
living in ](^][g]on in 1881, 6^9 wefe bom there, 
848 in other parts of the kingdom, and 28 
abroad. In East London and Hackney, qply 280 
per thousand were immigrants, chiefly from* the 
neighbouring agricultural counties. An important 
element in this influx was that “ much necessary 
town-work cannot Be efficiently done by town- 
bred people ”—the whole business of horse traffic 
natundly tended to fall into the 4iands of country¬ 
men, and this was largely tme of the j}uil|}ing and 
coal trades aftd r^way work. The minute 
divisicm of labour in London gives>th«i provinces 
an advwtage as a tigining-ground for all-round 
men; and Mr Llewellyn Smitlwbdlieved that there 
Vat, therdore,« movement of brtt^ workmen 
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toward London, fcnd of the iriferior, who could not 
earn the higher wa^ these current, away into the 
provinces. • Despite the various attractions of the 
great city tp the beggar, the odd-jobber, the 
criminal, the inefficient, and the unfortunate, the 
inquiry suggested that “ it is among Lqndoners, 
rather than countrymen, thaj lack of employment 
is found.” Of 514 dockers, 7b per cenj. wer* 
found to have been born in London, while two- 
thirds of the rerhainder had lived for more thar 
ten years in the Metropolis. It was concluded that 
except at Millwall, ■whgre there was a distinct 
excess of country-born labom, there was no per¬ 
ceptible rural influx toward the docks, ^d that 
the major part of London poverty and distresj 
is home-made, and not in^ported from outside.’ 
Londoners decay: “ there is thy^ vacuun 

created, and a consequent indraught from around,’ 
but this is “a vivifying, not a death-bringing, 
stream.” 

This characterization of the rural influx intc 
London contradicted the general impression pre¬ 
valent at the time;' and, at first sight, it does 
not seem to agree with the results of our historical 
analysis. In some respects, the statistics were 
imperfect; in others, they truly represented con¬ 
ditions at the moment only. No one, so far as 
the present wr'ter knows, has made an adequate 
study of the history of thq, structural changes is 
the population of Tondon. Mr Uewellyn Smitli 
was, perhiqM, more closely familiar Um 
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deterioration of poor life in th<f Metropolis than 
in the counties and in Ireland, At any rate, he 
based his conclusions on the 1881 gensus. This 
was before the rural exodus had readied its highest 
point; and it was so long after the Irish famines 
as to bring in as “ London born ” a good many 
labourers who were, the sons of •destitute Irish 
immigi%nts. Jn 1840, there were estimated to 
be 120,000 poor Irish in London; in 1881, Mr 
Booth found only 80,609, and ^hey were spread 
pretty evenly over the Whole area.* Figures 
which represent the East J<’,nd as the home of the 
essential Londoner are not easy to accept; • but 
this is *»ot the place to discuss them in Retail. 
We hote them as the best evidence of the kind 
available, and pass on,to the more certain facts of 
the watersiJ<s^ituation. , 

Whatever his pedigree, the docker was un¬ 
doubtedly an industrial residuum. The .Thames 


' Mr Booth’s figures may be Buramariictl thus; 


1881. 

PopuU* 

tion. 

• 

Po» Cent, 
of Pro- 
vkcial- 
Dorn. 

• 

Per Cent. 
Provin¬ 
ce 1* and 
Foreign- 
bOflL 

Nuznlmr 
of Irisn* 
bom. 

South London . . 

East „ . ^ 

North „ . •; 

Wofit „ , . 

Central „ • • 

Total . . 

e-p- 

1,266,827! 341 
87»,2(K) i 24-2 
7y),4,S5; 44-4 
(»!(.6331 37-8 
282,2381 .30’4 

3M J 
2^6 * 
47-8 

/0-4,* 

33-8 

24..60S 

16,58,6 

14.706 

16,283 

8,63« 

13,816,483 

—5- 

3y . 

36-7 

80.609 
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***^* hitiby the ^tered course of commerce 
through the openag of the Suez Canal and the 
developmepti of the out-ports, was already deplmmj . 
when the dej^ression of the ’seventies and ’eighties 
^t m. Every new pressure—of la{)our to get a 
better wage, or of shippera to lower freights and to 
procure more rapid discharge of cargoes—tended to' 
produce greater irregularity of hours, and to make 
^ual labour ever more casual knd uncertain. 
At the West anU East India, the London and 
St Katherine, and the.Millwall Docks, Miss Potter 
(Mrs Webb)» found.2,188 regular hands, and an 
average of 4,011 (swollen from time to time to 
over 6,000) irregularly employed. The permanent 
men Aiade about £1. is. a week. 'There would be 
daily work at 8s. 6d. a day for 3,000 of the irregulars, 
if it could be spread evenly through the year, and 
at regular daily hours; but ther^^We 10,000 
casual labourers, exclusive of waterside labourers, 
resident in the Tower Hamlets alone, compet¬ 
ing for this work, and every lapse of trade would 
bring down new swarms of unfortunates to the 
East End. “ From my own observation as a rent 
collector, and from Q|her evidence, we know that 
the professional (Jock labourer (as distinguished 
from the drift of other trades, and from the casual 
by inclination) earns from 12s. tp, 15s. a week, 
supposing his gamings were‘to be spread evenly 
throughout the year. But a large wage one week, 

‘ lAJt oni voL ir. ch»p. it 
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and none the next, «r-—as in the case of the yool 
sales—six months’ worlj and six months’ leisure, 
are not favourable conditions to thrifty temperance, 
and good management.” Sometinjes this wage 
would be r^uced by “bribery and corruption 
^ necessary to secure employment.” “ There is ”— 
this was in 1887—“^no union for. trade or other 
purposes among* dock or waterside labourers; 
there is even antagonism, or at least utter indiffer¬ 
ence and carelessness, between the different classes 
of dock employes,” and often, indeed, as to their 
own condition. “ But far^more depressing to those 
who work among these people even than this 
indifferjnee to their own condition is the sickening 
cry of the sinking man or woman, dragging the 
little ones down into .a poverty from which there 
is no arising.^ 


IV. Voices of the New Spirit • 

These sentences described the facts as a particularly 
competent observer saw thenC and no one at the 
moment would have dared .to challenge the last 
words. Yet the docker did ijse up from the netlier 
depths; and he was ei^pbled Jo do so because, 
at length, the national conscience was awakening 
to some sense,of the nature not only ?f such a 
commercial crisis as the country ijas jiftt passing 
throug^l, but of the day-to-day costs of the com¬ 
petitive system in the lives q} masses of workers 
^nractifally unable tp protect themselves. A gr^t 
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soci^] revival, tke effects of'which are still far 
from being exhausted, had begun. A fine pen 
and a larg^ ^ace would be needed to do justice to 
this many-si(^ed movement of thought and feeling 
which redeemed the last years of the Victorian 
Era and the nineteenth century, and pointed ^ 
forward to a* re-creation of British society. 
Here we can but indicate a few of its I'.eading 
manifestations. 

In the first plai;e, there was a striking access of 
religious activity wherever the Churches came 
into contact with the poor. The most remarkable 
sign of this new spirit lay in the rapid progress of 
the “Salvation Army,” founded in 1878 by the 
Rev. iVm. Booth, and now equipped with meeting- 
halls, “ barracks,” shelters, apd workshops. What¬ 
ever may have been the faults ot,_lbis clamant 
propaganda, its courage and self-sacrifice far out¬ 
weighed them; and the continued vigour of the 
“ Armyafter its founder’s death shows that it 
has met a real need. Throughout the religious 
world, there was a stirring of dead bones. An 
infpllectual challenge must be translated into an 
ethical challenge if it's to reach the mass of men ; 
and in this case, a-, ever, heresy produced, directly 
and indii;^tly, a crop of good works. 

Religious motive of the broadest kind played a 
large part*in the establishment, during the ’eighties 
and ’nineties, of a number of University mid other 
Social Settlements fc the midst of the slums of 
London and some of the larger provmeial cities.^ 




; -Ball'iniila^peV ' 

“41* • memorial <rf AnuW Toyifbw 
o^come ti his teaching,” was Uie«iii<Hiea’ ^ 
modd of these brotherhood-colonie^^ “Uodd ^ 
is hudly tljp ri|^t word, for experimeet ««* 
made different lines^ and the developments 
were voy various. ^It was the good fortune d 
the S^lement idea to have for its chief apostle 
a man of such a broad nature, so catholic, so wisely' 
sin^e, so rich at once in sympithy and common 
amtse, as Samuel Barnett. 'In the Church be rose 
no hi^er than a canonry; sand this may have 
been fitting, for he was no ecclesiastic, and, with 
bis owi^taben^e (St Jude’s) next door, would 
have>no taint of sectarianism or partisanship cl 
any kind at Toynbee., But no Archbishop of bis 
time wieldgi_^ more potent,influence or enjoyed 
mwe honour. He was a most typically En^h 
saint; wd the inspiration he gave was infinitdy 
bdter than the most perfect of model institutions. 
Indeed, his own later exptanaticn of the “ settle* 
hasat in|>ulse ” put distrust of institutions in the 
fnefrimt of the vmious fa<!tors. “Men d t{w 

"ipdoid Houm. Bettuul Qnm, • didtooUvely Ohnroh o( EogluS 
SsMInaBl (I«yntm wu oompieMr nmeqlsrita), m* la 

UBSi Bog^ flosw, Notting Hill, and IMiiitr Court, aftcmnii 
CwaWdgy fioUH, Ousberwell, In 1SS9; MaruSegf HoAe, Owming 
tsm^ia UtOi tit^Banso^r Srttlemont ud NmjBta Boaw, 
' jOatkollo), and the CnlTenlt; gfterwudt the 

:.%|||*iaU«atdt Settmiint, 8t Ftnettt, in ISSl; Btowning EWU. 

Hsa DmnleSthenhaninaea'eiinnebee tM 
' ' etfirtTaalt? SrtUeMnt, BbskMoo, tomM fat 1S87. wISi 

;sa'tia*4>> 
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Universities, es^ially those who, directly or 
Indirectly, felt the influence of T. H. Green, were 
asking for Solne other way than that of institutions 
by which to«reach their neighbours. They heard 
the ‘ Witter cry ’ of the poor; they were conscious 
of something wrong underneath modem progress. 

. . . Charity organization societies had taught 
them not to give doles. . . . The poor l&w, the 
chief machine, seeped to have developed pauperism, 
fostering the spirit which ‘bullies or cringes.’ 
Philanthropy appeared to many to be a sort of 
mechanical figure b8au<-ifully framed by men to 
do their duty to their fellow-men.” * 

So,tamong a few finer-minded men and- women 
of the comfortable classes, a desire arose to'give 
not money, but themselves, to become neighbours 
of the unfortunate, and this not siJ»ldy to teach 
them (Barnett saw the deadly peril of priggishness, 
from the first), but to learn from them, to serve 
them and with them, to make friends and do neigh¬ 
bours’ duty where it is least romantically attractive. 
For six centuries, the work of individual churches 
and individual reformers apart, this Franciscan 
ideal of the fraternal life had never been placed on a 
large scale before the people of England. Now, a 
number -of centres of light were springing up in 
the darkest places, club-houses '.rhere {ortamate 

* Univerniy ond Social Selllemtnlt, SdiWd by W. B Smob, ILA. 
8ae also Pracbeal by 8. A. aodHonriettaO. Bainett^lSSS). 

7hi> votume oontaitu Uw addr««, deliTerad at St Jc^’i OhSm 
0xi«rd. in Not. 1883, which l«<i to the {(gmd«%o of Hmi,-' 
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and unfortunate coidd meet m’perfect baak&ea 
and equality. Barnett* thought the two chid 
raniits, fifteen years lata, were to hl^% mitigated 
dass suspicion, and to have helped tb inspire k>ed 
goremmeltt irith a h^her spirit. But, dbak as 
, they arOiin proportion to their task, the Settlements 
have touched lif; and stimulated*it at so many 
points,* their qlute and classes, excursions, picture 
shows and investigations, their ^r men’s lawyers 
and nurses and visitors, their ties with every kind 
of beneficent local activity, Wke so galhmt a show 
d unselfish effort, that wewshfink from any kind of 
measurement. The fruits of humanism are beymtd 
measuiw and beyond price. When the great dock 
strikh bndre out there were at least two places in 
East London where the combatants could learn 
that thereais something real and piwious in those 
shockingly misused names, “gentleman,” and 
“ Christian.” , 

In these and kindred minds, the spirit of Kir^fsley 
and Maurice, of Carlyle and Ruskin, Blrowning 
and Arnold, Svrinbume and ^Morris, was distilled 
to what Barnett onc« called a passion of {Mtienee. 
There was a strong sdentificAincture in t^ more* 
ment, and sentimentality was ^nenemlly decried. 
But it rejected definitely the pmiial saimee oi 
the orthoto. poifi;ic%l eeonmny, and, yith par* 
tioiter decision, ^ philanthropic dfepartment, 
“'Scientifie charity,’” said Barnett, “er tip 
jystana aims at ereatiffg respectability ^ 
BKitois tA relief, lias eome to the pidgraen^ 
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and has beoi found wanting. The outcome of 
scientific charity is the working man too thrifty 
to pet his* Children, and too respectable to be 
happy. . . •. Those who care for the poor see 
that tfie best things are missed, andt-they are not 
content with the hope offered by ‘ scientificjeharity.’ 
No theory of progress, no proof that many indi¬ 
viduals among the poor have becpme rich, will 
make them satisfied with the doctrine of lamer 
faire; they simply face the fact that, in the 
richest country of thC world, the great mass of 
their countrymen li\fe without the knowledge, the 
character, and the fulness of life which are the 
best gift to this age, and that some thousands 
either beg for their daily bread, or live in ankious 
misery about a wretched existence.” 

Out of a population of 70,000 in. Whitechapel, 
in the winter of 1885-6, about one-fifth, exclusive 
of the Jewish community, applied to the Mansion 
House Relief Fund. In St George’s, East, of a 
population of 50,000, 29 per cent, applied. In 
Whitechapel, only six out of 1700 applicants were 
members Of a benefit club. In Stepney, amcnig 
1000 applicants, therir was only one member of a 
trade union. In the Towbr Hamlets, with a popula¬ 
tion of half-a million, the applicants represented 
nearly 87,000 persons. Facts like these challenged 
a wholesale revision of the current economics; 
but what they first demanded was scientific 
examination, and 'this became another leadin|| 
note of the time. On every hand, writers kntmea 
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the slums, and told what they ^w; some xA t&ese 
nairatives were merely sensational, yet they 
stirred the public interest without whfch nothing 
could have been done. At the samI time, in the 
efforts ol a few scattered individuals and ^ups, 
the basis was laid of a real school of descriptive 
sociology. The largest single contribution was 
that ol*Mr Chiles Booth and his brilliant band of 
investigators, whose inquiry intg London life and 
labour during the last two decades of the century 
occupied seventeen )>ears |l886-1902), and filled 
as many volumes.’ In later years, Mr and Mrs 

* The fint vohiine of Life and Labow of ihe People m London wM 
published 4 p 1889, the second in 1891. Mi Booth then ezjipcted to 
complete hi« work in four volumet I Tlus ground oovered by the 
work is as foUoi^: 

Pint Stria: Poverty : VoE I, Eeet, Centra^ Outer North and 
South Londo*deiipb^. VoL ii., Lcmdon, street bystreet wi^ 
statistics of poverty. VoL iil.. Model dwellings, Influx of popula* 
tioQ, the Jewish community, children and education. VoL iv., East 
Loodoa **sweated" trades. Second Stria: Induttrf: Vol L, 
General elasaifioatlon: Building tradn, wood and metal WOTkttn. 
VoL il, IVeoious metals, watches, instjuments, glass, ohemkiali, 
etc., printing and paper, textile trades. VoL iil, Dress, foods, 
drink, dealers and olerka,,transport pnd other labour. Vol br.» 
Prdenional, domestic service, Institutions, etc. Vol v., Oea* 
parisons: Crowding, poverty, occupatiou. Survey and oonclusiona. 
TWrrf Stria: Itdigiout Jn^venai: Vol Ij Outer Nwth and East 
London. U., Inner North, East, and west Central Vol iii., 
^DwC^y and West End. Vol iv., Inner South Londfm. %Lv.,Sou1h' 
East and Soutb-Weft. Vol vl. Outer South London. Vol vil, 
Soamary of reHgiflus inflneiAea. Volitme: Soplkl Influenoea. 
OmetutioD and Summary.—The work eontainf man^ mapa, soat 
ottered. The last page ooao|pdes with the following noble aspica» 
tioo: ** May some great soul, master of a^obtitt and nobln aloheiay 
ffun nte, diantangle the ocmfnsed issues, reooBcile the appa««yl 
eontwdM Nene in aim,*Bieltii«i oominiii^ the Varitnis influenoss lor 
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Sidney Webb, with j;heir studies of trade unionism, 
tiie poor law, and local ^vemment; Mr Joseph 
Rowntree and Mr Sherwell, with their analyses of 
the drink proWem; Mr A. L. Bowley and Mr G. H. 
Wood, with their cdllation of wage Statistics; the 
founders and teachers of the London Sehool of ^ 
Economics, anJ the Sociological .Society, and indi¬ 
vidual workers too numerous to mention* have 
carried on the impulse. 

The Fabian Society, founded in 1888 , is a bridge 
between these scientific studies and definitely 
political activity. It sprang from a small* group 
of young, middle-class idealists who had been 
attracted by the teaching of the’late Professor 
Thomas Davidson of New York. Davidson, a 
more distinctly intellectual and ascetic type than 
Barnett, hoped muih from the "forfhation of 
communities to live the “ higher life.” This 
“ Fellowohip of the New Life ” was also strongly 
influenced by Wm. Morris, Whitman, and Edward 
Carpenter. George 'Bernard Shaw and Sidney 
Webb brought into. it a more concrete spirit; 
biA what really determined the opportunist and 
reformative development embodied in the Fabian 
Society was the demand of the time for a lead 
toward a'ilew^ractical statesmanship. The Society 
declared cts aim to be “f&e reorganization of 
society by Vhe emancipation of land and industrial 
capital from individual and class ownership, and 

ifito one divine niuformity of effort^ end |Bake theee ^ bon«^ 
ttire, K) thftt the ifreeis of onr JertiBidein mey Ring wi^ joy.^ 
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the verting of theib in the coftimunity for rthe 
common benefit.” Its early “ tracts ” are strongly 
marked with the spirit of Shavian mockery, 

“ Under exinting circumstances, wealth cAinot be enjoyed 
without dishonour, or foregone without misery. . The 
, moot striking result of our ptesent system of farming out 
the national Land and,Capital to private individuals has 
been the division of Society mto hostile classes, witli large 
appetites and no dinners at one extreme, and laiT;o diiiucrs 
and no appetites at the other. . . ? Under the existing 
system of leaving the National Jndustry to organize itself, 
Competition has the effeft of renjleriug adulteration, dis¬ 
honesty* and inhumanity confpulsory. Since Competition 
among producers admittedly secures to the public the most 
satisfactery products, the State should compete igith all 
its diight in every department of production. Such 
restraints upon Free Cympetition as tlie penalties for 
infringing ^{le Postal monopoly, and the withdrawal of 
workhouse and prison labour from the markets, should lie 
abolished. . . . The StaUi should com[Mite with private 
individuals—especially with parents—in providfhg li“PPy 
homes for children, so that every child may have a refuge 
from the tyranny or neglect of its natural custodians. . . . 
Men no longer need special political privileges to protect 
them against women. . . . The established Government 
has no more right to call itself tly State than the smoke of 
London has to call itself the weather. We had rather face 
a Civil War than such another century of ^ufltjjing as the 
present one has l|pen.” 

This was “Tract No. 2” (1884). Tract No, 8 
(1885) consisted of “ A Suggestion and s Warning 
to Provident Landlords and hlapitalists.” As the 
establ^ment of Socialism in likigland would medn 
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“ n6thmg less than the compulsion of all members 
of the upper class, without regard to sex or con¬ 
dition, to Vofk for their living,” they were solemnly 
advised, in older “ to avert conditions so frightful 
and ufinatural to them,” to set up a peasant 
proprietory, as “ the peasant proprietor, having a 
stake in the 6ountry, will, .uidike the landless 
labourer of to-day, have a commoi^ interest with 
the landlord in resisting revolutionary proposals.” 
These and other squibs were presently withdrawn; 
and the Society settle'd down to the production 
and circulation of Factf for Socialists, Facts for 
hondoners, and detailed programmes of reform. 
Fabiaii Essays (1889), by G. B. ,Shaw, «3ydney 
Olivier, S. Webb, William Clarke, Hubert Bland, 
Graham Wallas, and Annie Besant was one of 
the most stiiilulating publications«pf ^he time; 
and the Society counted for much, directly and 
indirectly, in the early work of the London County 
Couricil. 

This was not the.only formal expression of the 
growth of definite Socialist opinions. The Social 
Democratic Federation, forihed in 1884 under 
Mr H. M. Hyndraan, ‘Jiad the advantage of a cer¬ 
tain direct connection with the working classes, and 
of an able and devoted- knot of leaders; but it 
never attained a strong posit^n in Qjitish politkial 
life, perhaps n.ainly because of the very quality 
which distinguishes the British from the Getama 
mind. Karl Marx, fong after his death, it is true^ 
chme to exe'cise a considerable private induenew 
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upon advanced economic thought in the land of 
his exile; but his strict disMples did not gain 
anything from it. They were too* tnuch filled 
with an economic dogma, too little ^ivith the need 
of a politiqal up-building.^ Shortly after the 
formation of the Federation, a number of followers 
of William Morris, democratic, artistic, and emi¬ 
nently* peaceful! anarchists, broke off and formed 
the short-lived Socialist League. The Federation 
ran three candidates in the elections of 1885, and 
they polled a total pf 057 votes, most of these 
going'to Mr John Burps tn Nottingham. The 
Independent Labour Party, led by Mr Kcir Ilardie, 
at length gathered together, in 1898, a nutyber of 
lessor groups; and this proletarian body united, 
in February 1900, with the Fal)ian Society and 
some of the qipst powerful tsade uitions to create a 
Parliamentary Labour Party which, six years 
later, had thirty representatives in the Jllouse of 
Commons. After a lapse of a quarter of a century, 
Christian Socialism was revv'cd, in the form of 

Uie Guild of St Matthew, in 1877; but this has 

• • 

• 

^ Hr J. K Blaodonald» M.P., pre-»inentl^ the ttateeman of the 
never British Labour Movement puto it thus: “ Sociftlism »nnot 
inooeedvhiUtitisamerecroed; it must be mode a movement. And 
ti oannot become a movement until two things hvppeit It must bo 
orguiciDg povi%r behind a oonfiuenoe of forces each of whkh is 
eatverging upon^t, but not alt of which actually pr^flSs it an a oon* 
•oiausly Imld belief ; it must also gain the con'^donoe of the mans of 
Ute working dasses. The £)|>cial Democratio Federation neglected 
both theae tasks f The Soeialtsf p. 234). A very Briludt 

point o| view 1 
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beeft a spirit far wider in its growth than any 
organization. < 

No recitdl Such as this would be complete which 
did not note the remarkable effect of the publica¬ 
tion of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, 
and of the lectures which, he delivered in England 
and Scotland in'1884. A pooi; American journalist, 
George enjoyed a rare command of bcjth the Written 
and the spoken word; and both the book, first 
privately printed in San Francisco in 1879, and 
the speeches, had an inftnensr succe.ss. The gospel 
of “ the land for tlfe people,” its logic -warmed 
by many an echo of the old-Hebrew prophets, 
resumed in some sort the long-fgrgotteiv heroic 
campaign of Spence, Cobbclt, and the early 
reformers; and the idea probably gained force 
by the neglect of the land questiflp <iuring the 
Victorian era. The alienation of the people from 
the soil p-as a manifest fact capable of all manner 
of injurious interpretation and effective illustration ; 
and George’s argument that private property in 
land was essentially different from other kinds of 
pre^rty, and dominated all others, that nationali¬ 
zation of the land would completely solve the 
social problem, ani that the way to begin was to 
throw thji burden of taxation on to land values, 
appealed to many who had patifeijce far Bforx- 
ian Socialism. .■ Progress and Poverty was soon 
circulating in hundreds of ..thousands of cqiies. 
Ruskin was among those who welcomed its author 
on his arriv?.! in 1884. In many places public* 
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halls were refused; but the boycott only incredaec 
George’s popularity. A* Land Reform Union hat 
already been formed to spread his Ajfttrine, and 
re-christened the English Land Restoiation League 
this body hds maintained a continuous activity 
In econfimic history, Heary (Jeorge will probabi) 
be best remembered as the first well-known modert 
teacher to base himself upon a downright contradio 
tion of the Malthusian “ law ” oj population. 

We have separated these several lines of heretical 
thought and unselfi.sla endc*avour that gave a new 
tang fo the atmosphere* of* the early ’eighties | 
but, in fact, they were all mingled, one idea oi 
expcriiflent crowding upon another, and Ending, 
incompatible as many of them were, a welcome 
in young minds hungry for the confirmation of a 
vague hdpe. '•The Liberal •Government, captive 
in Egypt and Ireland, missed the signs of the time 
—except Mr Chamberlain, who found .applause 
in talk, of “ ransom ” and the “ Unauthorized 
Programme.” What, he asked, are the rights of 
property ? “ Is it ,a right gf property which per¬ 
mits a foreign speculator to come to the country 
and lay waste two hundretf miles of territory in 
Scotland for the gratification of his love of sport f 
Are the game laws a right of propertyef Is it a 
right of property that sailors should Ije sent to 
sea to pursue their dangerous occAipaffion without 
any sufficient regard 4or their security 1 Is it an 
essential condition of privatb ownership of land 
tba^be agriAiItufal labourers in .this countfy, 
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alorte of civilized countries, 'should be entirely 
divorced from the land they till, that they should 
be driven iittft towns to compete with you for work 
and to lower the rate of wages, and that, alike in 
town ahd country, the labouring population should 
be huddled into dwellings unfit for man or beast ? ” * 
Such were thfe questions men asked themselves, 
in high places and low; and no map was rAore in 
tune with the feeling of the country than the same 
leader when he added: “ We are told that this 
country is the paradise' of the rich: it should be 
ours to see that it does not become the purgatory 
of the poor.” We are now in a position to under¬ 
stand what at the time seemed the.rairacl'' of the 
resurrection of the docker. 

' V. Resurrection 

A new note of alarm, bordering on panic, was 
added, on February 8, 1886, to the rising murmur 
of public discussion. After a meeting of “ un¬ 
employed ” in Trafalgar Square, which had been 
addressed by Messrs Hyndman, Champion, and 
Bums, a mob marched up Pall Mall and St James’s 
Street, throwing stones tihrough the windows of 
the principal clubs, and wrecked and pillaged a 
number oi shops in Piccadilly and^ South Audley 
Street. 'Rig fit of violence worked oif, the rioters 
were easily dispersed in Oxford Street by a smaU 
body of constables.. Two days later, telegrams 

' Speech Birrainghiun. Juniery )1, ISSfi. 
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were recdved in the West End that mobs were 
marehing from the East, anJ the police advised 
shopkeepers to prepare for attaehi Nothing 
happened beyond some stone-throi^ing; but the 
new Government, sharing the scare of the> trades¬ 
men, announced its indention to prosecute the 
Socialist leaders,^ Bjirns, Ilyiidman, and Champion 
were duly charged with incitement, and committed 
for trial by the Bow Street magistrate on March 8, 
but were acquitted without hes*tation by the jury 
at the Central Criminal Court. In the interval, 
over £78,000 had been subSfcribed in response to 
an appeal of the Lord Mayor for the relief of dis¬ 
tress ia Lomkin; the distribution of this fund 
was regarded by experts as affording a particularly 
vivid illustration of the evils of promiscuous 
charity. • » . • . 

During the following autumn, there were more 
meetings of unemployed; and on November 18 
(afterwards called “Bloody Sunday”), a-body 
of Radical and Socialist demonstrators, endeavour¬ 
ing to reach Trafalgar Square, which had been 
closed, were met and broken up by police pnd 
Life Guards. Many persiyis were injured, and 
two died. For breaking through the police line. 
Bums and Mr Cunninghame-Grahanv M.^., suffered 
six weeks’ iiyjfrisonnjent. In February 1888, Lord 
Dunraven declared in the House of* Lords that 
“ no slaves were in s<\ unhappy a condition as tl^se 
[sweated] free citizens of a free City,” and obtained 
ys ^ect Committee. A few months later, a strike ' 
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of match-girls relieved the grey hopelessness of 
the East End; thd Sailoiis’ and Firemen’s Union 
was formed;* and the first London County CcHuici] 
was elected, I^ums being one of a strong group of 
members committed to a programme,, of municipal 
collectivism. About the, same time, Mra. Besant , 
and the Rev. Stewart Headlam were establishing 
on the London School Board the principle of a 
“ fair wage ” clause in contract work, which latw 
became the genefal policy of local government 
bodies. It was during the ,.first vacation of the 
County Council that th^ great dock strike , broke 
out—a momentous accident, for a County Coun¬ 
cil holiday meant a holiday for, John .Bums. 
Another governing factor in what followed was 
the beginning of a revival of trade; yet another 
was the succt.ss of a new kind of democratic 
journalism, in the shape of the Star, an evening 
newspaper under the editorship, successively, of 
Mr T. P. O’Connor and Mr H. W. Massingham. 
Labour had, at length, a mouthpiece in the daily 
press. 

Mr Ben 'Kllett had made in 1886 the first attempt 
to organize the East London dockers; but, afta 
running a fruitless strike- at Tilbury Docks, his 
Tea Operatives and General Labourers’ Union 
dwindled to some three hundred .■members. In 
May 1889', rTillett joined with Burns and Tom 
Mann in forming a Gas Workers’ and Gemsal 
Labourers’ Union; which pron^tly secuied a 
nduction of the wwking day in the L^ndim ' 
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gasworks from twelve to eight hours. Thus 
encouraged, Tillett went back‘to the dockers, and 
on August 18, 1889—the men forcing* their leader’s 
hand—a small dispute at the Souyj-West India 
Dock was ntade the occasion of a demand, sent 
by letter to the directors^ that henceforth no man 
should be taken on^for less than‘four hours at a 
stretch, and wages should be raised to 6d. an hotu-, 
and 8d. for overtime. Now all the combustible 
material whose accumulation * we have traced 
seemed suddenly to t^ke ftre. Within three days, 
ten thousand unskilled Jabimrcrs on the north 
riverside, together with the two unions of steve¬ 
dores (the superior dockers of the export trade), 
hacTstruck in sympathy. A week later, practically 
the whole work of tjie port was at a standstill. 
Tillett had (:j|lled Rums apd Matin to his aid; 
and these three men organized and dominated for ten 
weeks a campaign so vitalized by a great issue, 
and so full of dramatic ineident.s, that if held 
the breathless attention of,the whole English- 
speaking world.’ By sheer genius of leadership, 
the Battersea engirteer became the unquestioned 
ttencralissimo of a ragged ^my which assembled 

• Tht Story o] Ihc Dotktrn' Strike, by Llewellyn Smith »ml 
daughan Nash, with an introducUon hy Sydney Baxtow M.P. (1890), 
aakea even to-dJy more intetestlng reading than many war 
laitatiiree. It B*Mgnifio8nf that Mr Buma. the h™>bf the story, 
moeeeding Mr Buiton, ia now Piesidont ol hie Board of Trade, 
ind Ae first Boeialist or labour leader to attain Cabinet rank; 
rbBe Sir E. Uewellyn Smith is head gf the Labour Departmeot, 
mi MtJNaah it Vice-Chairman of the Development Committioii, 
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dailf on Tower H3I, and followed his straw hat in 
innumerable processions. Jt was said that Bums 
had bewitched London: certainly, his good relations 
with the police, his iron physique, his humour, 
his complete command of many thousands of rough 
men who had never before followed a leader or 
held to an organization, were prime factors in 
the victory that opened a new chapter in British 
industrial life. 

There were two'other things without which the 
day and night toil of these,leaders in organizing 
food supplies and kcepipg their followers out of 
mischief would have been fruitless. The first was 
the enthusiastic support of the general, public, 
which operated in three ways : it made it impossible 
for the dock directors to enlist any large number of 
“ blacklegs ” ; st cow,ed them into,submission to 
a Mansion House Conciliation Committee, of which 
Cardinal Manning, Mr Buxton, the Lord Mayor, 
the Bishop of London, and Lord Brassey were the 
leading members; and it secured subscriptions 
enough to maintain an elaborate system of strike 
pay under which 440,000 relief'tickets were issued 
The second, and relatively more generous, inter¬ 
vention was that of the Australian people, who 
have since proved themselves in many ways aa 
pioneers of democratic experiment in the Euqtaa 
It is remarj^abie that, of a ‘total strike fund 
£48,786, the general public at home contributed 
£18,780, the Coloniea. cabled no less than £80,4^ 
w^ile the British trade unions (ppart from thpse ia 
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London, which had* members to maintain) aub- 
scribed only £4,478. 

When due allowance is made for thta poverty of 
the old unions at the end of a proloijged period of 
bad trade, it^ evident that a break of syaipathy 
mainly founts for tips result. The dashing 
campaign of a little Jaand of SociaJists was not at 
all to (their taste. Bums, Mann, and other of 
these young agitators had challenged the rule of 
the Parliamentary Committee foot and branch, 
its Liberal principles, pts timid strategy, its stolid 
self-satisfaction. At successive labour congresses, 
from 1885 onward, the clash of the two schools 
resoundgd. Nqw the formal ground of combat 
would be the eight-hours’ day, anon the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the land, and jet again the cstablLshment 
of a stat\^ar(^ minimum wqge by State action. 
But behind the discussion of these questions there 
lay a deep difference of outlook and cxj)erience. 
The “ old gang,” as they were dubbed, saw them¬ 
selves solely as trustees for a ^at group of com¬ 
binations that had emerged from the trade crisis 
like so many once-btave ves&Is now battered apd 
waterlogged. To them, the^iSocialist programme 
appeared at such a moment tojse stark madness, 
l^e substantial artisan, they vmd^t^; the 
industriid residuum was nearly as unfamiliar 
to. them as ^ some middle-class explarers. The 
idea that the provident funds on which all their 
own victories were based rpuld be dispensed 
%ith, ymd evep regarded as an obstacle to 
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the * formation of a fighting union, revolted 
them. 

The serie* of developments which we have just 
traced could not, however, be long ignored or gain¬ 
said. The example of the match-girls and the 
dockers was too eloquent, to bear mere cqntradic- 
tion. “ The fuli round orb of the dockers’ tanner ” 
illumined the whole social horizon. A imonth 
after the strike, the new union counted 80,000 
members, and was spreading overseas, as well as 
in the provinces. Not onl^ were fresh societies 
started, with low Contributions and markedly 
political aims: the old organizations felt the 
impetus. Within a year, the tra4e-unio^ ranks 
were swollen by the accession of 200,000 -new 
members; and wage-sheets began to show the 
result. It no\< became evident t^at ^he public 
interest and sympathy which had followed the 
“ sweating ” inquiries, and had sustained the 
dockirs’ revolt, was no mere flash of sentimentality, 
but a far-reaching change of heart and mind. 
The invisible forces which created the “ Progressiv- 
ism ” of the London County Council, and pressed 
Mr Gladstone forwarvj into the “Newcastle ftti- 
gramme ” of 1891. could not be shut out of the 
counsels of the “ aristoo>-8cy of labour.” Henry 
Broadhurst, George Shipton, and# other leaders 
admitted £ ntodifleation of their' views; the 
Society of Eingineers revi^ its constitution to 
allow of the entry of all branches of Uie trade; 
the policy of federation was resumed; a ness" 
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oordiatity was shown toward women in industry, 
and toward the workers of other lands. 

The economic recovery which beghn in 1888 
received a somewhat sharp check in 1890, when 
export trade, in particular, was pinched, tod the 
fpcat banking house of Baring was saved only by 
means of a guarantee fund, headed by the Bank 
of England, witli borrowings from fVance and 
Russia, A series of strikes and lock-outs in the 
building, cotton, dockside, coaf, and engineering 
trades followed. The,scepfics had prophesied that 
the “new unionism” would*collapse on the first 
serious triri. The position of the waterside com¬ 
binations was, evidently precarious. Could this 
hithbrto hopeless mass of demoralized humanity 
be held together ? If. the advance could be main¬ 
tained in fconden, it might tolost in* the provinces ; 
or, if lost on the Thames, it might be gained else¬ 
where. Fot the large ports arc more self-<^tained 
and isolated than other industrial centres,* and 
their conditions vary widely.. The question came 
to the test of battle in Hull, during the summer 
of 1898. A few enlig'htened employers had regarded 
recent developments with y benevolent eye. “ I 
should like the power of the Unims to be stronger,” 
said Colonel Birt, General Manager qf the Millwall 
Docks. “AlMhe little difficulties we have are 
from the men who break the rule# of*the Union, 
I should like to see, the executive stronger.” * 

' Lsbvnr Commlanon, 1891-4, IMgal Sf ^vUerue, Group B, toI t 

p.4a 
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But'the majority view;ed the goings and comings of 
Mr Tillctt, Mr Mann, and their emissaries through 
the eyes of toRient prejudice; and it was eminently 
as a belligerent body that the Shipping Federation, 
Ltd., Vtas formed in 1890. The gi^at strategic 
idea of Mr G. A. Laws, jts general manager, was 
the establishment at all por|s of “ Free Labour 
Registries,” under the employers' control, offering 
preferential employment, and, where these did not 
succeed in destroying trade-union resistance, the 
introduction of gangs of , strike-breakers. The 
promise of preference of employment appears to 
have been first made during a strike against the 
Shaw,,,Savill apd other companies^ in Lopdon in 
December 1890. Soon afterwards, the Federation 
was ready to carry its levies Jiere, there, and every¬ 
where, for the purpose of defeating,rebellious 
natives; and the number of disputes in which it 
involved, itself rapidly grew. All over the kingdom, 
it came to be regarded as the implacable foe of 
labour, a combination, as Mr Tillett and other 
witnesses told the Labour Commission, “to boycott 
Unions in connection with the shipping trade, 
to lower the wages of^ seamen, and employ foreign 
or casual workman, or .outsiders, non-unionists, 
to introc^uce ^new labour, into particular districts, 
and to carefully honeycomb tha Unions, and 
prevent tl»m from getting a chanck" Mr Clem 
Edwards charged the Federation with having amed 
its “free labourers” with revolvers, and having 
“.deliberately gone into the agricpltural districts.* 
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and even to the Continent, in search of meft, in 
spite of the misery caused 6y the already over¬ 
crowded condition of the labour-market." In, 
reply, Mr Laws claimed the right to engage men 
anywhere a«d to import them for his clients; he 
urged, jilso, that the law of “ picketing ” should 
be amended to mpkc “moral intimidation ille¬ 
gal,’’-and tlyit “ it should be illegal to strike for 
the purpose of preventing ‘ free ’ labour obtaining 
employment.” 

The example of th% “ Piflkerton men ” of America 
was not needed to tea<i # later generation that 
discussions of terms like “ free labour ” are only 
useful«in pre^ortion as they reflect the ^acts of 
evfryday industrial life. For the greater part of 
a century, England, had lain under the domin¬ 
ance of the Iq^ser-faire principle. ’True, the skilled 
trades had l)een reluctantly allowed to tighten the 
bonds of unionism through wide ranges of industry ; 
but, though these “ old ” unions decidedly Kmited 
the liberty of the employer Jo “ do what he liked 
with his own,” they exercised their power gently, 
and they gave hinl in retufn a regiment of lajKHU 
ready organized, and cap^le of enforcing upon 
its members sliding-scales of shop rules, sjid 
arbitration agreements. Lawyers^ d^ors, and 
other professional men enjoying the fruits of care¬ 
fully preseived an3 regulated siJatus,’ might be 
expectwl most quickly to recognize the inevitable 
trend both of labour and« capital toward self- 
tnasnization. . But we must remember that a' 
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pasSion of hope in one quarter faiay excite s passkm 
of fear and denial *in ancAher. In these fevwsh 
days the Issue was obscured by the fact that 
neither side dared to state fully its logical aim. 
Trade •unionL'm necessarily involve? a struggle 
against non-union labour, as cartel-capitalism in¬ 
volves the suppression of competitors. No work¬ 
man would pay union fees if men not paying such 
fees got as good conditions ; and general experience 
shows that it is (inly when combined that routine 
labour gets its due share ,of the product. But 
the exclusion of nofi-upion labour was not, and 
could not yet be, raised to the dignity of a principle 
by thp Dockers’ Union. So, too, Mr Lays could 
hardly be expected to put into quite plain terms 
his economic atomism. In fact, however, the 
waterside labourer was asked to toleraty not alone 
the individual who, whether from genuine scruple 
or pervCTsity, refused to join the great body of his 
fellows, and yet numaged to reap the advantage 
of their sacrifice; he had to stand by and see this 
individual sought out and permanently hired by 
a syndicate of employers formed for the express 
jmrpose of weakening his own combination. What 
the Hull strike,, uncomplicated by any wage 
question, nvwie clear was tiiat the watoside 
workers did not want thk scati.frf “freedom,” 
and that,•• wherever they were rfrong mought 
they would refuse to have it forced upon them. 
They w«e me« /rf a distincUy better grade 
than the London dockers, pad, a large miBjo<^ 
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rity—some 10,000—were enrolled in vajioiis 
unions. , • 

On March 20, 1898, a Shippii)^ Federation 
registry was opened in Hull, with the usual promise * 
of preferential employment. Alf and, sundry 
out of ^ work—and there must have been many 
such in a population of 200,OQO—were invited 
to apjly for engdfeement. After a lapse of a month, 
only some tllree hundred men answered the call. 
TWs is the essential fact, to which the rest is only 
a sequel. On April 5, the Federation began to 
irapo|;t “ blacklegs.’^ It h*(l already refused in 
any way to recognize t^c Dockers’ Union or its 
official^. On April 6, the men were polled by 
ballot, and voted, by 3500 again.st 5, for S strike. ^ 
Two days later, the port was blocked, unionists 
and nomunionists, (lockers^ lightermen, seamen, 
and coalies, all lea^ung work in protc.st against 
the foreign invasion. For six weeks, while overtures 
of peace from civic authorities, jusficesi, and 
religious leaders were being rejected by the Federa¬ 
tion, the attention of the whole country was drown 
to the quiet heroism and loyalty of this hungering 
community. The sense of, Mr John Burns, ’and 
of Mr F. Maddison aqjl dthcr local leaders, pre¬ 
vailed against a foolish threat from London of a 
national stril^; instead, financial £id %as poured 
into Hull by union! throughout the ^ountry. At • 
length, a compromise was arrived at, it being 
agreed that neither rlgistrati^njinder the Shipping 
Fedffltation nor membership ot any union sho,uld» 
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car#y with it “either preference or prejudice in 
regard to employment.” Neither side could claim 
a complete •victory; but laboiur won the cmly 
honours, and “ union-smashing ” was seriously 
discredSted 


VI. ObganizatiOn 

With this episode, the period of acute disturbance 
which began with the commercial crisis of 1876 
may be said to have closed. , In tracing the events 
of the following years, the political historian will 
have to speak of events at home and abroad— 
the retirement and death of Mr .Gladstone, the 
later phase of the Irish Question, the ArmeSiian 
atrocities, the Jameson R^id, the rout of the 
Mahdists, the Scramble for concesjjonSfin China, 
the growth of a new Imperialism, and the South 
African War—^which absorbed much of the time 
of Parliament, and radically affected the spirit 
of the two great parties. Under the surface of 
political life during these years, there was going 
on, almost unseen and unheard, a vital process 
of assimilation. Instinct, tradition, some broad 
impulse may earn' a nation, as they may carry 
an individual, through an emergency; but prin¬ 
ciples, vaguely realized perhaps, oyet rooted in 
reality, art essential to its permanent growth. 
The whole economic and ethical code which had 
inspired the late Georgian and early Victorian 
reformers was now in solution. A numbor of 
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startling new ideas had arisen, as to the lasting 
value and practical outcome of which none but 
dogmatists could be sure. The Sociid* Democratic , 
Federation had already sunk into tlw background; 
but newspaper readers could not f.ail to‘remark 
that Pnince Bismarck aad the young Kaiser had 
no scruples about ^barking upon large projects 
of bureaucri^ic Socialism. The least that this 
new national temper demanded was more informa¬ 
tion and sot>cr experiment. 

The Sweating Committed of 1889-90 was followed 
by the International Lalanii* ('onference in Berlin, 
summoned by the Emperor William, and this, 
again, 4)y the.Labour Commission of 1890^.1, pre- 
sidwl over by Lord Hartington. In course of this 
last inquiry, the most extensive of its kind ever 
yet attcMiptci 583 witncs.sas werd cxiiinincd, and 
almost every phase of industrial life came under 
the notice of the Commissioners and t(jeir assis¬ 
tants. The reports and evidence fill fourteen* large 
volumes, and are of great v*luc. One result was 
the foundation, by Mr Mundella and Mr Burt, in 
January 1898, of 'a Labour Department of .the 
Board of Trade. It was, 8j*the outset, simply an 
information bureau, wfth no» executive powers, 
its chief, Mr (afterwards Sir Itobe#) Giffen, 
having a s^ consisting of a Labpur Com- , 
missioner (Mr Llewellyn Smithy, fbur Labour 
Correspondents (one a woman), and about thirty 
clerks. The official Labma flazette, first pub¬ 
lish^ in May•1898, has ever since.been a mbst* 
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useful source of industrial statistics and kindred 
information. * , 

The Factory Act of 1891 made a first tentative 
assault upoi^ the “ sweater’s den.” It required 
every factory or workshop occupier tp provide lists 
of his outworkers and tljeir places of emgloyment, 
and to furnish io every worker written particulars 
of the rate of wages; ancT it* forbade ijrera to 
allow any woman to be employe'd within four 
weeks after she Ifad given birth to a child. The 
special exemptions hitherto enjoyed by women’s 
workshops were repeajed; sanitary regulations 
were extended to workshops in which only adult 
men were employed; and inspectors wqre given 
a fuller right of entry to domestic workshops. 
Above all, perhaps, the Home Secretary was 
empowered hisnself to draw up speeiql rules for 
any trade or process which appeared to him 
dangerous or injurious to health. During the 
same year, the regulation of weaving sheds and 
alkali works was strengthened, the Home Secretary 
taking power to draw up rules for twelve or thir¬ 
teen branches of the chemical trades; and the 
House of Commons adopted without a division the 
proposal of Mr Plunket', First Commissioner of 
Works, requiring the payment of current wage-rates 
in Government contract work. Mr Shaw Lrfevre 
(Lord Eversleyl followed this example, in December 
1892, by requiring the payment of a minimum 
wage of 6 Jd. an hounin the pulling down of Millbank 
prison; and, in 1893, Sir John .Gorst carried d 
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motion favouring model conditions in the naval 

establishments. In the, latter "year, the Board of 
Trade obtained power to suppress ju{treasonably 
long working hours on railways, "^e year 1894 
was chiefly nptable for the vigour which Mt H. H. 
Asquith .threw into his (Jirection of the industrial 
departments of the Home Oflke. Many new 
inspecWors, including four women, were appointed ; 
central offices'were opened in the chief provincial 
cities; further special regulatidhs were issued for 
unhealthy trades, sevjral of which were scheduled 
as dangerous; and in .other cases exhaustive 
inquiries were instituted. These administrative 
measure led up to the Factory Act of 1895, which 
fixed the weekly limit of working hours at thirty 
for children, and sixty for young persons and 
women; arais^ the age linjit fortnight work to 
fourteen; brought laundries under inspection; 
empowered the Home Secretary to prohibit or 
limit the employment of any class of persons in 
any dangerous process, to cl.ose insanitary work¬ 
places, and to make special rules for workshops 
where only men were employed; and extwi^ed 
safeguards against accident tydocks and warehouses. 
The Act also compelled docal authorities to report 
to the factory inspector* measures tjJce;^ by them 
St his instanc*, a stimulus to administrative zeal 
which was strengthened in 1901. , • ' 

These measures do pat exhaust the record of the' 
decade in social reform; but^fdt the rest, it must 
suffi^ to name the Housing Act pf 1890; the ' 
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Fm Education Act, 1801, alid s measure giving 
facilities for allotments; .the Parish Councils Act, 
1892, followred by the institution of county councUs 
in Ireland, %nd borough councils (in place of the 
old wstries) in London; Sir Wp». Harcourt’s 
Budget of 1894, which first imposed graduated^ 
death-duties; ‘the Employere’ Liability Act, 1897, 
weakened by contracting-out 'provisionsf which 
was extended to agricultural labourers in 1900; 
and the foundation, in 1899, on the strength of the 
work and ideas of Sir florace Plunkett, of an Irish 
Department of Agrifculture and Fisheries. 

These manifestations of the new spirit which 
distinguished the close of the nineteenth century 
may be regarded from three points of view,' with 
somewhat different results. These may be called 
the standpoints of social compunction^ social jus¬ 
tice, and social organization. 

There is no more laisser-faire. Capital is sub¬ 
jected to increasing restraint. There is practical 
hesitation, but no doctrinaire scruple, about inter¬ 
ference with the conditions of adult labour. It 
being impossible to arrest the expenditure of the 
State, both parties* agree that wealth must be 
taxed more heavily.' The right of the State to 
pry into-every comer ot the industrial world, to 
publish the facts, to act at leact as' well as an aver¬ 
age employer in its own workshops, to secure the 
like decency in its contractors, and to impose 
rules upon evei^’' -occupation wh«e sweating or 
danger to life, limb, or health-are proved to exist—■ 
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aU this is admitted.* As an effort of social ccyn- 
punction, as an attack upon* the more crying 
scandals arising from the anarchy of preceding 
period, it is a brave show, full of ^ood promise. 
The perspective is somewhat altered if we.apply 
to the results a counting-house or bread-and-butter 
test. We shall see that these nifasurcs of the 
’nineties, and the'greater power of administration 
that supporteef them, led to the saving of hundreds 
of thousands of lives, and thtf avoidance of a 
corresponding mass of weakness and misery. But 
it is, njihappily, beyond cjiies^ion that they left a 
large part of the nation still struggling against 
abject TOverty.^ In 1895, Sir Robert Giffen pub¬ 
lished aaborate calculations according to Vhich 
the average of agricultural and industrial wages 
amounted to only 24s.* 7d. per week, while 24 jier 
cent, of the wage-earners made less than 20s.— 
a sum on which a family cannot be decently main¬ 
tained, even if there be no sickness or Breajc of 
employment. Mr Charles Booth’s general con¬ 
clusion carries with it a still gkater authority; 

“The result of all 6ur inquiAea makes it reasona])ly 
sure that one-third of the population are on or about the 
line of poverty, or are below.it, laving at most an income 
which, one time with another, averages 21s. or 22s. for a 
small family (or up to 258, or 26s. for on» of ferger sire), 
and in many c*res falliag much below this leyel. There 
may be another third who have, perhaps, fts. more, or, 
taking the year round, fjom 25e. to 36s. a week, among 
whom would be counted, in additlbn to wage-earners, 
many retail tradfltmen and small masters^; and the last ' 
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tbM would mclude all wbo 'are better ofl. Tke 
first group are practicffly tiboM who are living two or more 
persons to ()p^ room occupied. The next has, on the 
average, nearly one room to each person; while the final 
group includes all those who employ servants, as well as 
some of those who do not. Of the first, many are pinched 
by want, and all live in poverty, if poverty be ‘defined as 
having no surplus. The second enjoy solid working-class 
comfort; and, of the third group, the ^orst off live in 
plenty, and the best off in luxury.” * ' 

Evidently, the fruits of pity are no measure of 
justiee; to build a truly eivilized State, much 
more is required than to make death by starvation 
impossible. Tlie conception of justice, however, 
has become not simpler, but much more Complex, 
with the passage of time; and the easy-going, 
matter-of-fact conservatism of the British nature 
supplies only a laint ifapetus toward its realization. 
Politically, England had made immense strides, 
and couW boast of a machine of government on 
the whole more efficient, and certainly more 
adaptable, than that of any other large country. 
At least as an ideal, equal rights to the vote, to 
education, and to many ways of advancement, 
were no longer denied—with one important ex¬ 
ception, the enfratrehisemfent of women. A large 
number, rvpidly increasing, of men in fentunate 
circumstances had, by the "nd of the century, 

f' 

^ Lifi and Labour, vol iz. p. 427. Mr Booth remarked that ** aB 
clasaee in London give largely in charity/* and added: ** It ie probable 
that the poorest people the most in proportion to what tih«y 
ha^ ** (p. 437). 
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passed beyond the 'negative idea of govemtnent 
as ring-kee{)er of the ecopomic firize-flght, and even 
beyond the idea of government a« aa glorified 
Charity Organisation Society, and, Ijke J. S. Mill 
in his later years, looked forward to a considerable 
growth pf the positive .functions of the State. 
Probably, the great complexity of the social problen», 
now of«worldwidc scope, accounts for the relatively 
small part whfrh theory and doctrine played in this 
development of Socialistic thoufjht, as compared 
with the rise of Individualism a century earlier. 
Now, as then, practical exigencies supplied the real 
driving force. City fathers of impeccably orthodox 
type fmjnd thejnselves building up great municipal 
supplies and services of water, gas, electricity, tele¬ 
phones, tramways, boats, tunnels, markets, baths, 
libriiries, jjicture galleries, museums, loodel dwellings, 
advanced schools—enterprises in which, in 1899, 
a sum of £88,379,931 was embarked. Civic pride 
and the pressure of rates combined to letd them 
into the revolutionary practice of eliarges upon 
“ betterment.” Quasi-j)ublic *l)oards were at the 
same time being driven to the construction, some¬ 
times by the aid of city corporations, of enormous 
dock and harbour, ship-oanil, a.nd railway works; 
and, similarly, the centijgl Government, whether 
under Consenjgtive or Liberal direction, must 
reconcile itself to the* humdrum detail| of manu¬ 
facture and intermediate business on an ever' 
enlarging scale. 

In the corresponding development of organizeJ 
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labour as a political force, there is the same sub¬ 
ordination of abstract to concrete motive. The 
Independent Jiabour Party, founded at Bradford 
in 1893 under the leadership of Mr J. Keir 
Hardic,M.P., ^lad a definite Socialist programme ; 
but it departed widely from the Marxian rigidity 
and the sharp ^materialist temper of the Social 
Democratic Federation. Even so, only a, small 
number of the better-educated frtisans were 
enlisted ; and in 1399 a new departure was made. 
The Trade Union Congress instructed its Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee to call a conference of delegates 
of its own and of the three Socialist bodies to 
consider the question of direct labour represen¬ 
tation Tn Parliament^—of representation, 6iat is, 
independently of the grouj) of “ Liberal-Labour ” 
Members. The Conference ^as held in February 
1900; and it was decided to forfh “ a distinct 
labour group in Parliament who shall have their 
own whips, and agree upon their own policy, 
which must embrace a readiness to co-operate 
with any party for'the time being enga^ in 
promoting legislation in the direct interests of 
labour.” This initiative was much strengthened 
by the effect of the decision of the House of Lords 
in the Taff Vale railway case, in 1901, and other 
legal dccifionji, which for the first time enabled 
employers to sue trade unions as such, and obtain 
damages from their funds for individual acts of 
their officials, and also graVdy impaired the exist- 
>ing rights of strikers. In 1908, the constitutuHi 
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of the Labour I&presentation Committee ‘was 
amended, the clause requiring “a readiness to 
co-operate with any party ” being inverted, thus 
—“ to abstain strictly from identifying themselves 
with, or promoting the interests of, any»section 
of the Jiiberal or Conservative parties, and not 
to oppose any othe]^ candidates recognized by this 
Committee. ^11 such candidates shall pledge them¬ 
selves to accept this constitution, to abide by the 
decisions of the group in carmng out the aims 
of this constitution, ,or tef resign, and to appear 
befora their eonstitueiits jincfcr the title of Labour 
candidates only.” In 1906, 29 of 51 sueh candidates 
were r^umed^ Later, the Miners’ and Railway 
Servants’ Unions joined what was now called the 
Labour Party, and ^40 scats were won in the 
elections ^f ligo. The party remains without any 
dogmatic expression or theoretical explanation of 
its demand for social justice. 

The perspective again changes when* we "take 
order and efficiency as a .standard of national 
progress; for here the most conspicuous fact is 
the organization of capital*for its own purpqses 
Mid interest, the next mosU conspicuous the self- 
M^nization of labour, .an^ oply after th^cf. the 
irganization of the common interests of society 
IS a whole. .This priority substantially results 
tcora the inhlrent dmerenees betw.een .capital and 
abour which we noted in an earlier chapter— 
specially the greater* mobility /md staying power 
i (spiUI an^l tly difficulty of organizing the 
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consumer, as such^ The aggregation of capital 
had gone so far by the end of the century (thou^ 
not yet so faf as in the United States or Germany) 
as to compel «.n advance of economic thou^t far 
Ijeyoncf any arising from considerations of social 
pity or justice—mainly,, no doubt, because the 
division of cajlitalistic interests, between “com¬ 
bines ” and firms not ready for, combination 
is favourable to such discussion. The more the 
tendency toward combination is examined, the 
more natural and inevitable it is seen to be; and 
the realization of thfs fret must deeply affect our 
view both of the history of modern commerce and 
indust,.-y, and of their future development There 
were “combines” in ancient Eg>'pt; joint-stock 
companies date back to the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth centur^, and-entered the field of manu¬ 
facture before the end of the eighteenth. The 
very proces.ses which created a new era of competi¬ 
tion” created equally a new era of combination; 
and, so far as competition was the more marked, 
and obtained the sanction of a generally accepted 
philosophy, we must now envisage this as a very 
short and peculiar epjsode of the national history, 
necessarily limited to the years when England 
enjoyed » visual monopoly of the new methods 
of manufacture and transport, and could afford 
to ignore much waste in their expfoitation. The 
multiplication of competing businesses at home, 
and the appearabce of foreign rivals, closed this 
abnormal p^od; and during the latter half of 
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the century the growing importance of econT)my 
in manufacture and niarkctuig led to all manner 
of expedients of organization, of whifli the Trust 
is the latest outcome. 

There is s, dcvil-jnjdh i,o be exploded ftere, as 
in the jnatter of “ sweating.” As there is no 
“ middleman ” devij, so there is* no monopolist- 
devil. • In both cases, there is an evil which assumes 
an infinite vdiicty of shapes and shades, and seems 
to be a degradation of a virtue. The saving of 
waste is an evident gpod. 'The invention of larger 
unions of capital, skill, ainl liSiour for more elTicient 
produetion, like the invention of more perfect 
machii^ry, is ,a good, but not always in ^ts use 
an finmi-xed good. The extortion of the last penny 
of monoiwly advantage is an evident evil. Between 
the extrc*nes. ^ill manner of^fforts*to eseajie from 
the penalties of cut-throat competition are to lie 
found. They arc mo.st numerous and^ various, 
and reach the furthest elaboration, in the Tgreat 
machine manufactures, and this for two reasons. 
It is here that the power of over-production is 
greatest, and united restraint becomes most 
necessary; thus, a desperate reaction against 'a 
state of affairs due to th» a^seppe of any elements 
of natural monopoly nuiy result ^ ^ artificial 
monopoly. Stcondly, it is in those trades, manu¬ 
facturing stariflardizeu articles by lafge-icale routine 
process, that union can be most easily brought 
about. For large uniform prqdMCtion, the essential 
things are (a) e^y jypeess to credit and new capital. 
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( 6 ) most advantagepus purchase of raw material 
(and therefore constant new supplies), (c) the best 
machinery [and therefore the maintenance of re¬ 
search and invention), (d) economy of management 
and lafiour-wages, (e) association of processes and 
use of by-products, (/) economy of selling (including 
“ travelling ” add advertisement). Much depends 
on (g) whether the particular market is expanding 
or contracting, (A), whether the particular business 
can fortify itself by means of patent or trade-mark 
protection, or the preservation of secret processes j 
(j) whether the conit)in<stion is based upon real 
monopoly elements, natural or artificial, and real 
economies, or is a factitious result of the greed of 
the promoter. In the United States, Germany, 
Russia, and other countries, the movement of 
aggregation has been greatly stimulated, at the 
expense of the general public, ( 7 ) by tariffs penaliz¬ 
ing competitive imports. England has benefited in 
this respect by her adherence to free trade, and by 
the relative efficiency of her processes of govern¬ 
ment—-for the would-be monopolist knows that 
public opinion can quickly convert itself into law if 
it be provoked. In", this as in other directions, 
however, (k) the exercise df political influence tends 
to become a.more important purpose and result 
of business combination, thpugh it is most often 
attained ifidirectly through the agency of trade 
associations, local and natjopal. Finally, (1) gigan¬ 
tic aggregations ‘of capital make possible great 
foreign enterprises,' su^ as ,the^exploitati(Mi oi^ 
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gold-fields, oil-fields, and tropical forest produce, 
railway-building, irrigation, anS other public works. 

Many of the advantages noted abc^e apply as 
well in the field of distribution as ia manufacture. 
When the ijicfBciepcy of the ordinary 4ld-tune 
retail shpp is recalled, thednultiplication of “ stores ” 
and “ universal providers ” at the end of the century 
is not«Burprising, nor the later growth of companies 
purveying fofld, drapery, drugs, and other supplies 
through hundreds of branch esfablishments. The 
trend is universal: T^ercv^r small concerns, espe¬ 
cially those doing routing business, are uneconom¬ 
ical, wherever com])Ctition has become immoderate, 
wherevgr the prospect of monopoly is tegipting, 
combination sets in. Railways, motor-bus or taxi¬ 
cab companies, cable^ companies ally themselv« 
to limit njaste^l services, hlationrf prejudice does 
not stay the establishment of “ shipping rings,” or 
even the construction and arming of fleets for 
foreign States. The variety of combination's as 
wide as the variety of opportunity; but three 
broad distinctions would cover most cases : (1) 
alliances of indepdhdent concerns (to keep .up 
prices, to delimit areas, to economize services, to 
share contracts, or for•otl^er .specific purposes); 
(2) aggregation of industries formerly iij^ependent 
under a supreme control, under the form of sub¬ 
sidiary complinics (as in the series from’the coal- 
and iron-mine to the ^completed ship); (8) full 
amalgamation (as in the cotton thread, screw, s^t, 
'and sJkali niamjfact|ires). 
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The only general Restraint u^n the tendency in 
the United Kingdom is the requirement of full 
publicity uifdtr the Companies’ Acts. Some busi¬ 
nesses peculiatly large in the element of natural 
monopdly have, as we have seen, been taken over 
generally by the municipalities; but the> central 
Government haS only in a fey c^ses gone beyond 
regulation. Even the provision of Jand aftd sea 
armaments lies, for the most part, in* the hands of 
private contracting firms; and there is here at least 
one extreme case of antf-socia^ monopoly, in the so- 
called Armour-Plate Ring. The most notable illus¬ 
tration of the State regulation of a private monopoly 
busine^ is offered by the railways. (The revolution 
in transport and transit followed the revolution 
in agriculture and manufactyre. Some important 
consequences aA traceable to this or^er of develop¬ 
ment. Railways came before democracy; but 
they canje under the Reformed Parliament, when 
the iaitser-faire school had done its best and 
worst, and other forces were beginning to rise. 
There was no vast virgin hinterland inviting pre¬ 
datory greed, as in the United States ; yet cupidity 
naturally sprang up in the track of the first loco¬ 
motives. The costs of construction, largely for 
land compensation and veiled bribery, were enor¬ 
mous. Gradually, the companies* developed a 
series of powerful bureaucratic administrations, to 
a large extent bound togqtl)er by working agree¬ 
ments, as a reaCtiori from ruinous rate-cutting. 

' In 1840, the younger Stephenson declared before a ® 
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Select Committee that, “ by exciting competition, 
you increase the capital,invested for the same con- 
veni«ice which would be otherwise qhtained with 
less capital,” and therefore that, “ wherever com¬ 
bination is jpacticable, competition is impractic¬ 
able.” poth sides of tlys proposition have been 
justified by seventy years of British experience. 
The e^pl of waste beached its height when the steam 
railway was r&ching the maximum of its economic 
influence, when the interests of* a particular town 
or district had l)ecome dependent upon a certain 
line, \yhich could thus nwk(» or mar its fortunes. 
Sometimes—as over the Manchester Ship Canal, 
and the Hull and Barnsley Railway—a city was 
tempteu in self-defence to mortgage its resoifrces to 
establish a com[)eting system of transport. Rivalry 
between ^wo capitalist*group| was then exaggerated 
into a general social-economic conflict, city being set 
against city, port against port, coalfield against 
coalfield. Much of the desired gain was alVays lost 
in the waste of these struggles. Outside this de¬ 
liberate competition, there is*a great class of losses 
incidental to the uneconomical division of the 
traffic lines of the country. Anmlgamation, or some 
other form of union, waj the natural result of the 
earlier conflict; and thi^ also enabled the railway 
companies to obtain control of canals,*an^x> develop 
greqt dock atfd shipiftng properties. , • 

State regulation, in the interests of traders, 
passengers, and wortmen, ^as. tardily followed 
this monopoly development, llie earlier waste on« 
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construction (British capital 'cost was twice as 
large as that of the*Frencl} and German, and four 
times that of the American, railways) and afterwards 
on competition—^to say nothing of the cost of 
250 boards, with their 1800 d(rector%-r-became an 
excuse for burdensome traffic rates, poor facilities, 
and poor wages^ No method of procuring reason¬ 
able rates by outside pressure tas'been found,; and 
it was only with the full constitution of the Railway 
Commission, in 1878, that the principle of equal 
treatment was effectively iniposed. In 1898, the 
House of Commons'- unanimously recorded its 
opinion that the then recently revised traffic 
charges and conditions were “ most prejudicial to 
the industrial, agricultural, and commercial interests 
of the country.” Further powers were again given 
to the Railway. Conujiission; but it h^s become 
plain that the policy of “ regulation ” reaches its 
limit when it represses the more obvious kinds of 
extortion'. On the side of the passenger, the grave 
situation of the great cities has been saved by the 
invention of new methods of transit—especially 
the_^ electric tram and the petrol motor-bus; but 
the hesitant treatment of the railway problem is 
largely accountable for tlje continuance of slum- 
regions in all great towps. Until recent years, 
railway labour has been particularly ill-paid, 
exhausting J)y length of hou/s, and dangerous to 
life and limb; and there is still wide room for 
improvement. 

Thus, we see that, on every side of commerce * 
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and industry, com^tition as an ideal had Iften 
abandoned before the en^ of the*nineteenth century, 
and some progress had been made in* protecting 
the workers, and the community at Jarge, by the 
experimental ^devel^ment of State rules* Any 
fuller organization of the,resources of the country 
for the benefit of the whole people, was left as the 
trial tt)pk of a ne>^ era. 
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THE NEW AGE 

I. Population and WeaSlth 

It is quite unlikely that twentieth-century England 
will produce another Macaula-y. Not that romance 
is dead ; not that there is an end of heroic Jierson- 
alities. Is there no strife of ambitions, of interests, 
of wills, of ideals ? As men progress in freedom, 
they fight more, not less ardently, because they 
have more real things to fight for, and the publi¬ 
city of modem' life creates a worldvirenh in which 
the excitement never ceases. The soldier and the 
arbitrary, statesman have, indeed, lost their pre- 
emihfence; but the combat whose weapons are 
credit papers, and laboratory tricks, and mechanical 
improvements evokes an ener^ and an interest 
impossible to attribute to any ancient quarrel over 
a royal marriage or'succession. The author of 
the American Steel Trust' is as prodigious a being 
as Hannibid or Napoleon,'and shows himself of the 
same breed not least by talking pesfcj in his latter 
days. The' old forms of savagery decay; yet 
Cobden and his Manchester,friends brought “not 
peace but a sword ” into millions of humble homes. 
' Most of the earth was roughly explored a century 
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ago. The next task'was to exploit its eiementtoy 
goods, to feed -the swartning millions of its chil¬ 
dren, to bring the fruits of the East to<l!e West, to 
dig the soil everywhere, and set up pew markets 
humming with polyglot demand. This proved no 
less exciting, though in different ways. So, where 
Fenimore Cooper’s pioneers broke the solitude, the 
wild cries of thicago wheat-pit now resound. 
The robber batons of the Rhineland who took toll 
of the merchants’ caravan are represented by 
Imperial customs oflifials, •multi-titular and re¬ 
splendent, administering , a • “ scientific tariff.” 
Scholars are taught to scoff at the South Sea 
Bubble;,they grow up to look with othej eyes 
upoir a gamble in “ futures,” or a “ flutter ” in 
oil or rubber. Every piece of food we eat, every¬ 
thing we #rear^ every tool v»s use,* is full of the 
romance of this transformation of the world’s 
business. Cotton, paper, steel, soda, woolj guano, 
gunpowder, sugar, wheat, rubber—the expert'has 
done his best to vulgarize thejn; yet there is not 
one of these common things but could tell a tale of 
adventure that would outshine the best of the old 
fairy stories. • 

These tales will be told>; we shall not, however, 
call them History. A new Macaul^ v^uld find 
his stage too large a^d too crowded, the motives 
of the play too complex; in dealing with the later 
nineteenth century, he yould have to attempt a 
manner of representation impossible within the 
1x>nventi(ms of 4ran\p, showing a coqfinually and 
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rapSdly increasing number of Characters on a con¬ 
tinually and rapidfy enlarging scene. This may 
not be true of a later period; it is the essential 
condition of any picture of the Victorian and post- 
Victorian age. Behind every individual figure, 
we see a jostling crowd jn which the vital action 
centres—as, at •certain stages of a Greek drama, 
the chorus carries on the plot, feritish pojvilation 
leaps forward; the North Americaft continent is 
filled up; Asia an& Africa are subjected to Europe. 
Biography may help Us to ^understand the char¬ 
acter of this prodigious,change of scene; history 
must show its extent and its average quality. It 
is beypnd exact measurement; bqt we qjust use 
our little yard-measures, and be glad that better 
are at length being made. _ The reader will find, 
after this chapter, a series of statis^cal appendices 
from which, with a little industry, he can draw a 
faint outline of his material environment. If we 
did -not remember the persistence of national 
traits, we should say that the England with which 
we began had completely disappeared. The 16 
mijlions of population of 180i have grown to 45 
millions in 1912. London has grown from less 
than a million to more than seven millions. London 
and six |:ng|ish and Welsh industrial counties, 
which had together less than 8 cnUlions of in¬ 
habitants, Lavq now more than 20 millions. Town 
is more dominant over country than country was 
over town. To a large extent, the whole land is 
urbanized. It is covered wjth ^pads incredibly' 



good by the standard of a century ago, with aul- 
ways and tramways, talegrapt and post offices, 
banks, hospitals, elementar)’ schools, thurches and 
chapels, police stations, gaols, woijdiousis, and 
army and nayy barjacks. Every town has some 
free provision of books and other means to culture, 
some organization of^ philanthropy, apart from its 
local government. The daily newspaper reaches 
the remotest Comers of the country. Only a few 
sailors and fisher-folk and a ver^ few farmers now 
live in real isolation., ThuS, interests and oppor¬ 
tunities are incalculably piuSiplied. As the elec¬ 
tric train is to the stage-coach, as the “Dread¬ 
nought ’iis to Nplson’s “ Victory,” as the automobile 
is to’ the phaeton, the latest Manchester macliinery 
to the spinning-wheel, the telephone message to 
the letter«by hjnd, so is the^peeditig-up in every 
part of our material life; and it is not unfair 
to conclude that the average wits have become 
nimbler in proportion, whether or not we have^ro- 
gressed in the weightier matters of the law. 

The forces that have thus united and quickened 
the British people Are also uniting and quick^- 
mg the life of the whole globe. Its resources are 
mperficially known from pol^ to.pole, and from the 
oighest peak of the Himalayas to tljp lowest deep 
six miles belowathe si^ace of the Pacific. Aided 
by Ihe cable'and wireless telegraphyp By chpap 
books, daily newspapm, and the cinematograph, 
the tondoner to-day is nearer .to the Antipodes 
•than the Londpner.of a century ago was t& tha 
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Scdltish Highlands. Thousadds of families, per¬ 
haps most families, have relatives or friends over¬ 
sea ; and tmde places upon every breakfast-table 
an object-lejson in practical internationalism. 
The British realm is no longer to be thought of 
as a group of islands in the North Atlantic; these 
are but the capital provinje of a loose union 
including a fifth of the population of th» earth, 
and illustrating its extremest diversities. We* may 
think of the kingdom as a huge factory and a huge 
free port, with some fdrms ;>nd parks, government 
offices and arsenals, dtta^hed; and we may Miink of 
the Empire as a number of family estates scattered 
all ovgr the world, and falling into three ^orders— 
the Colonies, which are virtually independent de¬ 
mocracies, the naval stations, and the Dependencies. 
It is true, and it is .important to ;eraeiaber, that 
British trade with foreign countries increases as 
rapidly as British trade with the Empire,* being 
twice as large in exports and three times as large in 
imports. The profits of British shipping lie to a 
still larger extent in traffic with foreign countries; 
and although capital has naturally flowed away 
from Europe toward the newly opened limds of 
which Britain has a'disproportionate share, the 
larger part of British oversea investments still lie 
under foreign flags,* These^three tfacts, now that 
they are K[)prpciated, put a certain check upon 
the narrower kinds of iipperialist sentiment, and 

' Sec Appendii V., § t. « See Appendix IV. 
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large obstacles in the way of a return to Protectton. 
Nevertheless, the importance of the imperial con¬ 
nection cannot now be ignored. It'Utings large 
advantages, and it involves immeitse costs and 
responsibilities. It effects the life of the* island 
kingdonvat many points ^ and it presents problems 
of the utmost gravity for future soiution. 

In the eyes of tfie outer world, the British Empire 
stands as a umt. In our own eyes, it falls into two 
very different parts, the white population, and 
other populations six.timeS as large in the aggre¬ 
gate. •These latter, whieji He chiefly within the 
tropical zone, present a double difficulty, which 
must i#evitahiy grow as time goes oi^ The 
imperial rule has become purer, more regular, and 
more h\imane, but it ^remains for the most part a 
benevoleat despotism. Sine# the tnoral shock of 
the South African War, particularly, feeling has 
grown in the niling race in favour of an extended 
association of natives, in India and Egypt for 
instance, in the work of government. The question 
here is whether this feeling will continue to grow 
as rapidly as the bative demand, and practical 
solutions be discovered for <every difficulty as it 
arises. A yet graver raattJir, 4)erhaps, especially 
in its economic aspects, is the incr^sing di.sparity 
between the mmbers^of the two parts of the Empire 
whieh we hat-e distinguished. Th^e mere efficient 
and humane white j^vemment becomes in Asia 
and Africa, the more rapidly 4o,*he native popula* 
* tiotts grow. Iq facj, the natural increase orthese 
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po{AiIations in the last seveftty years is vastly 
greater than their mcret^p by conqu^t or other 
manner o^ acquisition, though the later Vic¬ 
torian *age \tas a period of unceasing imperial 
expansion.* 

On the other hand, thp British people,, like the 
peoples of North Germany, Scandinavia, and the 
Eastern States of North America, are rapidly 
approaching the point, already attained in France, 
where the births 'do little more than compensate 
for the deaths. The ‘ birth-rate in the United 
Kingdom has fallen fronj 38'8 per thousand jn 1871 
to 24'4 in 1911; the redtiction of the death-rate— 
the rapst splendid result of recent social progress— 
is somewhat less than this ; and the rate of natural 
increase has, therefore, fallen from 12'8 to 9’6 per 
thousand. Two other, facts must be considered 
along with these. The first is the great increase 
of emigration in recent years, under the stimulus 
of Colonial inducements; and this carries away 
many of the stoutest of our people.* The second is 
that, whereas the death-rate cannot be very much 
further reduced, there is every reason to expect a 
further shrinkage of the proportion of births. It 
is highly probable that, .before the middle of the 
twentietl) century, the population of the Britidi 
Islands will be practically station^jy at something 
like 65 millions. The popiilatbn 'of the Upited 
States, the German Empire, and the British Colo- 

^ See^A* pendix 1, S E* ooU. ML 
* See Appendix 1., | C. 
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Dies will then still he slowly incTeasing; and* the 
tropical dependencies o{ Britain will be more pro¬ 
lific than ever. This is not the place for tpeculations 
upon the prospect thus opened out; suffice it to 
note, as one pf the piost momentous results of our 
review, that, a century after Mallhus, the question 
for England is not whether she» has too much 
populiition for her resources, but whether she will 
hot soon hale too little for the tasks she has 
assumed. * 

While population is thfts in course of arrest, 
wealth accumulates at a prtaligious rate. Recent 
investigations, which are summarized in our third 
and fojjrth appendices, give us some impression, 
themgh they do not enable us to make an ex«;t 
account, of the material resources of the country. 
The tota^capital of the United Kingdom is broadly 
estimated at Jl5,000 Millions. According to tte 
report of the Census of Production, first taken for 
the year 1907,* only about a tenth of tlie whole 
consists of manufacturing capital, including the 
value of land and buildings; and it is remarkable 
that this capital is equal onl^ to two years’ net qut- 
put of industrial businesses fnot including cost of 
materials or transport).. Oh tjie other hand. Sir 
George Paish estimate^ the amount of British 
capital invested abroad at £3,500 Millions, or more 
thag twice as^uch & the capital engaged in home 
numufacture. The total annual income of the 
country is put at ^out Millions. Thil 

i^Suffimsn&od, Appendix 01. 
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apf»ars to be shared, and cflntributed, approxi¬ 
mately, in the folloVing proportions: 

• • 

Industrial Production (net) . £760 Millions 

Agriculture aitd Fisheries . . 220 „ 

Distribution . . . ' . ' 400 „ 

Professional, Governmental, and other 

Services .* . . » .. 850 „ 

From Foreign Investments and; 

Services (comjng in, largely, as 
imported materials) . . 240 „ 

• 

These sums are rfot,gOf course, strictly com¬ 
parable : the revenue from foreign investments is 
profit; the “ income ” of industry, jn thisA^nse, is 
the fund from which all the parties to the produc¬ 
tive processes have to be paid. The figures serve, 
however, to suggest seme grave reflections. One is 
the poverty of agriculture as a form of employment 
relatively to its productive value. Another is the 
surprisingly small predominance of manufacture as 
measured by its net output. A third is the enor¬ 
mous costs of transport and merchanting. The 
expenditure on advertising in British newspapers 
and other publications alone has been reckoned at 
from £40 to £50 .millions'; and other parts of 
tile distributive process must also cover a good 
deal of waste. The estimate fort governmental, 
p^ofessioha^, domestic, and other services contains 
a large part, but not all, pf^the rapidly increasing 
cost of armaments, which is pure burden. Peihaps 

' The J'?«uwpoper. G. Hnney D*bble6. 
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the most remarkable fact of all is the incrdlsing 
part which foreign investments play in the budget 
of the British people. Their amount* is increased 
by £100 millions a year; and the inqpme fAim them 
is estimated, at fropi £140 to £170 millions, which 
is equal to two-seventhsiof the sum brought under 
review of the Inland Revenue Dcparlinent as in¬ 
come, properly so-called, from business eoncems, 
professions, ^nd private em))loyments at home. 

The distribution of the profliiet of iirvestment, 
skill, and labour of various kinds may be subjected to 
a closer and more real njfmlireinenl by comparing 
the inland revenue returns with those of the Census 
of Prqjhietioq. The former show that families 
ntimbering .IJ millions receive nearly a haff of the 
recorded national income, while families numbering 
89 milliqtis have to be eont(jpt with the other half. 
Dr Rowley esfimates that 12 per cent, of the adult' 
nnale workers of the kingdom, when in continuous 
employment, receive no more than a pound aweek, 
while the wages of another 20 per cent, do not 
exceed twenty-five shillitigs. An explanation of ail 
this positive or relative povcHy has been discovered 
in the tables of the Census of J^ryduetion, comparing 
the value of output of the Various trades with the 
numbers of workers en^ployed. Thus, 8^ million 
workpeople wqfe found to be engageefin trades whose 
average outfit—th^ fund from whicb chpital and 
labour and all costs except materials must be paid 
—was below £100 per^ead. Jt^will be seen, indeed, 
that this is about ^thc average net output krf 
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minflig and manufactures of the'country per head of 
the workers employed. This fact has been some¬ 
what hastil/ translated as meaning that the “ wages 
fund ” must be, much less than £2 a week per head, 
and that the possibility of raising wages, whether 
by trade union or other action, has therefore nearly 
reached its economic limit. If the detailed figures 
be examined, it will be seen that the average of 
about £100 per head covers very wiae differences, 
the clothing trades,'‘for instance, being considerably 
below, and the chemical traces and public utility 
services considerably above. It will also be found 
that the lower output per head commonly corre¬ 
sponds with a large use of female and child^labour, 
the higher output with a large use of skilled adult 
male labour, and of machinery. There are other 
grounds for beher’ing, that the increase ^of wages 
'must depend largely, perhaps mainly, on the 
increase of productive efficiency. The same con¬ 
sideration applies to the reward of the employer 
as manager; and there is no reason for doubting 
that the efficiency, and with it the rewards, both of 
management and labour, will continue to increase. 
Since Lord Brassey gave the results of his experience 
many years ago, a. mass of evidence has accumu¬ 
lated of the effect of better wages in stimulating 
the energy and intelligence of workers. To a very 
large extent, the increased power of machinery^has 
brought, and would have been impossible without, 
an equivalent incisafe in the skill of the machine 
operatives. There is no less r^kson to expect a 
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continued improvement of Isiyiur than of orgwiiza- 
tion and machinery. • 

. Two other important considerations must bc« 
borne in mind. The theory of thft limited wages • 
fund seems to imply that the value of th# output 
of mamifacture as named above is an intrinsic 
value which can^be increased, if at all, only by an 
increased power in its ovm contributors. This is 
not so. The* £762 .Millions of industrial output is 
simply the total price (at the factory ’doors) to 
which the distributive an(f consuming classes have 
been able to beat down aft industrial class we8kene(i 
by anarchic competition. If there is great waste in 
distribittion (sjich as over-advertLsing), and if the 
indtistrial workers are not well organized to protect ‘ 
themselves, some of Ijjat waste will be taken out of 
their wajjss. y, on the ol hea hand,‘they can extort 
higher wages, the manufacturer will press harder on 
the distributor, who will thus be driven to^onomy. 
Again, manufacturer and distributor nmy be* able 
to pass on the extra cost (jf wages to the con¬ 
sumer. Apparently, this hiw been comparatively 
easy in recent years hecaiese of the rapid increase of 
the general wealth. No part of this wealth is so 
immediately and exclusively used in stimulating 
production as increased wages. 

Our second mflectign is that economy ^nd efflei- 
enejsof production, as of other social processes, are 
promoted not only bj Jhe endeavours of masters 
and men, individually and wa* their respective 
•organizations, byt Jjy the endeavours ct the natidh' 
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at large, and particularly of its teachers and leaders. 
These efforts, also, will taRe two directions: the 
•saving of,waste, and the stimulation of productivity; 
*We have hardly yet got beyond the a, b, c, of these 
two me^ods of progress ; but the su^estion may 
be hazarded that these Aill rapidly become the 
dominant ideas of the British polity. The first is 
the more flagrant need. If the Bo^rd of Trade 
were doin^ nothing, else than ])rocure the i)caeeful 
settlement of a few labpur disputes, it would be 
making no mean contribution'to the wealth of the 
country. The cost of doctoring, a snirieicntly'large 
item, is a trifle to the national cost of preventable 
sicknessr. Statesmen who jjrescrvc 'peace In 9 ur 
international relations are performing a service 
measurable in millions sterling; when they can go 
on to reduce the presOnt costs of a< med'defence, 
there will be so much more to divide among working 
Britons in-wages and profits. And, it all waste were 
stopped to-morrow, there would remain the task, 
no less romantic and promising than in the days of 
Watt and Stephenson, of better rjsing not only these 
islar4ds and that neglected estate, the seas around 
them, but the im])cri'aj territories for which we 
are responsible. 


'll. New Lamps foe Old 

V. . 

•Judging by the Census of Production, industry— 
Aoludihg mining with manuf^ui;e—now sue 
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times as important'in the economy of the United 
Kingdom as agriculture^ nwasured by output, and 
three or four times as important meSshreel by the 
numbers of persons occupied. In (England and 
Wales, the .prepoitderance of industry "is still 
greater » little more than a million persons are 
there dependent, ugon agriculture, as compared 
with acarly a million in governmental services and 
the profcssiol?s, nearly two millions in commerce 
and transport, two millions in*domestic* services, 
five millions in the jmildfhg, food, and clothing 
tradesi and a million and three - ipiartcrs in the 
metal industries. The numbers occupied in trans¬ 
port, wholesale; and retail trading, and prof^sional 
and clerical work, have increased more rapidly in 
recent years than of those engaged in manufacture; 
and the anereijse of women jn commerce and the 
professions is particularly marked. Three-quarters 
of the wagc-canicrs of the kingdom, in productive 
industry, are men; but girl workers are much more 
numerous than boy workers., There arc, in round 
figures, 20 millions of “ occupied ” persons in the 
Kingdom; and oftly millions of them we 
organized in trade unions. If we cut out 8 millions 
of domestic servants, another ,3 millions in agri¬ 
culture and fisheries, and 1 million^ of employers, 
persons working on t^eir own account, and soldiers 
anthsailors, tffis failure of trade uqionkm to grow 
still remains a very si^i^cant fact. It is explained, 
in the main, by the lack ofeC^bination among 
' unskilled iabonjets .and among womfn, of ^cim‘ 
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thert are 2 millions in manufacture, hardly any 
of them organized. * ^ 

It will be seen (Appendix III, C) that the in,- 
dustrial'output of Scotland is only one-seventh of' 
that oft England and Wales, and th^t Ireland is 
very far behind. It will ^Iso be seen that .the iron 
and steel, engiueering, and shipbuilding trades 
form the most important group, with a net output 
of £158 millions ; while these, with tile mining and 
textile groups, account for a half of the total of 
national production. The aggregate value of in¬ 
dustrial, agricultural, and fisheries produce, plus 
expenses of transport and distribution, is estimated 
to fall between £1782 and £1917 millionsand, if 
exports be deducted and imports added, there is 
left a sum between £1663 and £1838 millions as 
the total cost to eonsjirners of goods eons,umed in 
the United Kingdom in the year 1907. These huge 
figures r^uce the “ fiscal question ” to its true 
proportions: it appears that the net import of 
fully manufactured articles in a prosperous year 
is <qual to only 7 per cent, of the United King- 
doip output. Nearly a third of this output was 
exported. 

Until a number of similar Censuses have been 
taken, we shall not have a close measure of the 
progress of Britbh industry. Meanwhile, the 
figures of foisign trade (Appendix V) veil a cheerful 
tale. The record of exports pves us a summary 
view of the fiuctuations of the last sixty years. 
•51«y^ow a pretty steady expansirm from 1854— 



when these figures'were first officially taken*-to 
1870. There is then tfre shok “ boom ” of the 
F/anco-German War .time, followed hvathe double 
crisis the history of which we have given. • Ten of 
the years b^ween ^878 and 1886 were years of 
failing trade. There foUowed an improvement; 
but 1898-4 were very bad export, years, and the 
recovorj' was slow. This is the interval, imme¬ 
diately preceding the South African War, when 
Mr Joseph Chamberlain was mmflng toward his neo- 
Protectionist crusade.^ With 1899, we enter upon 
the pariod of the most {emnrkable expansion of 
international commerce known to history. In 
fourteeg years,,there are only two of recession, and 
thetotal of British exports has been doubled. To 
a small extent this phenomenal increase is only 
apparent, bein^ due to the lyiiversal rise of prices. 
This consideration does not affect the international 
comparison, which shows that, in exports of 
domestic produce, the four leading countries, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, and 
France, still hold the relative places they held 
thirty years ago, and that, wliile the United States 
Mid Germany have made some advance toward the 
British position, this is Accountable to their very 
much greater population^. It Ls deserving of note, 
in view of recgnt jealousies, that firitSh exports 
m Germany Hhve increased more consii^rftbly than ' 
» any other country. ^ 

The most satisfactory featgr^of British manu» 
!acture in recent yfars—since no land can nowhonc* 
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to (fbtain anything like a monopoly of the world 
market—is the tendency toward the production of 
goods of tht higher qualities. The cotton trade is 
still largely governed by the demand of poor 
countries; and its continued expansion—^the spin¬ 
ning power increased from 44 million spindles in 
1908 to 55 millions in 1911, the consumption of 
raw cotton from 14 to 17J million cyrts., and the 
exports are now valued at over £102 millions—is a 
unique testimony to the i)ossibilities of long- 
developed industrial slall and high organization 
wielded by a vigorous Vac? under the advantages of 
the open-port system. Including auxiliary trades 
and distribution, probably 3 million people now 
depend for their livelihood upon the cotton manu¬ 
facture. In the wool and worsted trades of the West 
Riding, fashion I'ounts for more, and there is more 
local specialization, Huddersfield, for instance, being 
famous for worsteds for men’s suitings, Bradford 
for women’s dress stuffs, Halifax for carpets, Leeds 
for ready-made clothing. Dewsbiiry for overcoatings, 
cheap fancy tweeds, blankets, and rags. Belfast 
and Dundee remain the two cliief centres of the 
linen manufacture, the jute trade being also con¬ 
centrated in the latter town. Despite all the mis¬ 
fortunes of the past, 80,900 operatives are still 
engaged in the silk-industry, in London, Bradford, 
Macclesfleld,'Leek, and other centres, 'It is claimed 
that, (or beauty of design end good make, British 
sSks are not now surpassed by the best productions 
Of ^Vdhee or any other cotintry ; and, while Irish 
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poplins hold their own, the diffij.sion of wealth Kas 
cMsated a large demand for new diaphonous fabrics, 
ridi brocades, the lesser wares of Sillt hosiery, 
linings and threads, and mixed stuffs Jike cr^pe de 
chine. Coventry now puts out many milliflns of 
. pounds of artificial silk ytarly. Concentration of 
industry in a field, w^jere capita! and labour ha\^ 
been long used to intelligent co-operation is again 
illustrated by the fact that five-sixths of the hosiery 
and lace factories arc still loeateifin Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and J)erb5'shirc. 

Fron» time to time, alurra hfls been suggested by 
a comparison of British and German exports of 
iron and*steel goods. Closer investigation jhows 
the fbUy of comparing totals the details of which 
are not comparable (for instance, large quantities 
of hardware, ei^lerj-, implem#nts, mid tools were 
included in the German but not in the British 
figures). It al.so shows that the very great German 
increase has been chiefly in lower-grade goods»for 
other markets than ours; while lirit ish iron-masters, 
who were formerly shippers mainly of pig, bar, and 
railroad iron at £5 ^r ton, arc now shippers pf 
goods from two to four times.more -.'aluablc.* In 
fact, industrial England ffas .most effectually 
“ waked up ” since the pciiod of morbid yitrosfiec- 
tion in the earlj*’nineties, and especially since the 

- Foe» detailed comparison, soe the Tima Fifatu-iSl /iuppkmtnt, 
March 18, 1913. The writer coocludea that “ our own trade ia ot a 
very mheh higher typo than thit 6f our comigjtitor, and it would be 
ri littte ooMoquonoe to ua to find (iernlllnj iramenaely iucr^uiog 
her eipOTta.” 
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gneral shaking-up of the South African War. The 
result is seen both‘in the, improvement of old and 
the invention of new processes and trades. In the 
former* orde^ we may cite as an instance the 
marvellous advance made ^n recfnt years by 
Sheffield manufacturers 4n the production of self- 
or air-hardening steels by the use of an addition 
of small quantities of tungsten, chromium, or 
vanadium. This tungsten-chrome tra, as it has 
been caUed, of cutcing-steel metallurgy, was opened 
about 1870 by Robert Forrester Mushet of Sheffield, 
who found that earb^n ^tccl alloyed with tungsten, 
when cooled from a yellow heat in a draught of air, 
was not only sufficiently hardened, but*,had an 
increased thermal stability. About 1880, Mdshet 
further improved the result by the addition of 
small quantities of jhromhim. In 1900, turning 
tools were being made which would cut very mild 
steel at a speed which rendered the nose of the tool 
red-hotand later experiments have resulted in the 
production of what is known as high-speed steel, in 
which the thermal stability of the fortified hardenite 
runs to about 700 degrtes C. Even more remarkable, 
in 'this latter period, has been the effeet of additions 
of the comparatively rare gnetal vanadium to plain 
carbon steel or alloy steelg in raising the yield-point 
and the niaxiiimm stress. Beside igiproving struc¬ 
tural steel, ^hese inventions h&ve, accferding to Prof. 
J. 0. Arnold, of Sheffield, increased fonrfold the 
futting power of, st^, and left Great Britain 
.supreme in this impcntant branch of metallurgy. 
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There are great* and somenhat mysteriftus 
differences in the efficiency *of inventions, as 
measured by the rapidity and extant of their 
adoption. In some cases the dels^ is fiue to 
mechanical, iij some^to social factors, in many to 
both. The diffusion of wealth and the desire for 
more personal cleanliness led in thj la.st decade of 
the niiylcenth century to the tardy application of 
steam power 4o laundry work, and to a rapid 
multiplication of private and Juiblic baths. We 
mu.st suppose that the ca.s«? of hx-omotion on two 
wheels.would have been rcalined centuries ago, but 
that the bicycle would then have been a very 
costly, well ^as a very clumsy, machine. With 
the jmxluction of cheap steel, the rest was* easy; 
and within a few years something like a social 
revolution was wroiiglit, yoyng women, in par¬ 
ticular, of the middle class being for the first time 
released from the maternal apron-strings. What 
was a difficult craze in the ’seventies b^canse in 
the ’nineties a national pastime, and then subsided 
into a business convenience. * It had given birth, 
meanwhile, to a sub-inventiem of considerable im¬ 
portance, though, in all but material and perfection 
and cheapness of make„y(w may find it on the 
chariot-wheels of the Pha|;aohs—the hollow rubber- 
tyre. The Dunlop Pneumatic 1^* Company 
was^oated o« the tffp of the cycle “ Ijoom,” with 
a share capital of nearly four n!illions sterling 
For some years it did ^rodi^oijsly well, and the 
•promotor is said to have made something like two. 
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miilions out of the transaction. Then the fashibn 
began to wane; cheap American bicycles began to 
affect the«jarket; and in 1,906 the capital of the 
compaJiy was reduced to a little over two millions. 
The oycle manufacture still flourishes, the exports 
being valued at nearly two millions a yepr; but it 
Is the coming of the motor-car that has saved the 
rubber-tyre trade. The automobile is, perhaps, 
the most characteristic embodimenb.of the luxiuy 
and ingenuity of our time. Roads are built for it; 
hotels and stores and repair shops spring up in its 
train; the earth isrransacked for suppliCjS of oil 
and rubber which, when found, become matters for 
riotous speculation. In a few years, horses have 
become rare in city streets now filled with motor- 
buses, taxi-cabs, private cars, and commercial vans. 

The internal, combustion engine, on which most of 
these machines depend, goes back in idea to the end 
of the seventeenth century; and many efforts had 
been made with coal gas, to little purpose, when, 
in 1860, a Frenchman named Lenoir profited by the 
object-lesson of the explosion of artillery charges. 
Otto, in 1876, used the principle of compression of 
the explosive mixture before ignition; and, since 
then, there has been a rapid development both of 
gas and oil engines. In 1886, light steam motors were 
attached to bicycles and tricycl^ by American 
makers; and about the same time Daimla and 
Benz, in Gerifiany, began to use gas engines on 
motor vehicles. .Tlie great advance came, however, 
witt^ the discovery of the advantage of petrol. 
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with kerosene and «sJ fuel one of the chief prod, 
of crude petroleum. Ttonfcs \o the petrol engine 
and the rubber tyre, the automobile^ industry has 
r^e phenomenal progress. Englwd, hurriedly 
abandoning, in 1890, her ancient traflia rules, 
quickly fauglit up flic rival countries ; and, while 
the import of cars reached a maximum in 1900, then 
rapidly falling, the British exports increased from 
£240,000 in 1*04 to £l ,.870,000 in 1910. 

The internal combustion engine is Ixang more 
slowly applied to sea trallic. Here another very old 
idea, ,only recently ^alized# has first established 
itself. This is the turbine engine, in which, instead 
of the familiar cylinder left by Watt, we have a jet 
of steam jilaying directly upon a fan-lik^ wheel 
jacketed round the shaft. lie Laval, a Swede, 
successfiyiy ap))licd this eonlrivanpc to a cream 
separator, in * 1888. Parsons soon afterwards 
entered into the field, proving that the turbine 
could give extremely high speeds ; and itfhas.been 
gradually adopted in merchant liners and warships. 
Motor boats are furnishing a'great stimulus to the 
North Sea fi.sheries,<ond to aH kinds of small water- 
traffic. The airship, the aeroplane, and the water- 
plane are other children^of Ahe petrol engine as to 
whose future it is impossible to speak with the same 
confidence, wogderful as have been^he%xploits of 
thejy inventois and (Wots. The demand for petrol 
has so rapidly increased that prices have sharply 
risen, and there is an txJited seaich for substitute^ 
At the moment when the bfttish GovernjiKnt^ 
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definite the advantages of plentiful home supplies 
of the old fuel, is be^nning to substitute oil for coal 
in the navy^ it is impossible to doubt the great 
future bi oil fuel. But it is not at all likely that, 
except* for special purposes,^ there will be any 
general substitution of netroleum for coal. The 
world’s producliion of liquid fuel, allowing for its 
superior efficiency per ton weight, is hardly more 
than one-fifteenth of that of coal;' most of it is 
used fortother thafi power purposes ; and coal will 
continue to be preferable by reason of its cheapness 
and regularity of supply 

It used to be supposed, similarly, that electricity 
would supplant gas; but this has not happened. 
Electric lighting logged strangely after Davy’s 
production of an arc light, from voltaic cells and 
charcoal penci' electrodes, in 1810. The interest 
excited by the arc lamps at the Exhibition of 1831 
passed away; and it was not until 1870 that the 
Gramme* dynamo introduced a commercially practi¬ 
cable method of generating current. The early 
electric lighting conipanies were mostly unsound, 
and millions were lost in them. For a time, how¬ 
ever, they shook the position of many gas com¬ 
panies. 'The Jablochoff candle (1876) was followed 
in 1878 by the incandescent carbon filament lamp, 
improved “by "Edison and Swan in 1888. These 
steps led to rapid progress.*’ The gas companies 
were thus spurred to new effort, and presently the 
incandescent gas .mantle ‘^Ve them the honours, 
while the use of ^-engines, stoves, and other 
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appliances also rapidly increased. Again * the 
electricians stepped fo{;ward,'and the metal flla- 
ijient lamp, by its saving of current,* has given an 
immense impetus to the industry, Th# use of 
electric trac^on made small advances, even for 
tramways, till the end of the nineteenth century, 
the cost of building conduits or erecting overhead 
wires .being the* great obstacle. The discovery 
that the Soflth London electric trams had, by 
1908, deprived the Brighton line alone of five 
million passengers a^ycar* forced the pace. The 
City %pd South London “,tube ” had been working 
successfully since 1898; the Metropolitan Under- 
ground^ail been “ electrified.” In December 1909, 
the* Brighton line between Victoria and Ixmdon 
Bridge, and, in May 1911, the Crystal Palace line,' 
were electrically woriced. TJiese and other experi¬ 
ments have been completely successful. One of 
the remarkable tables of the Census of Production 
shows that about a quarter of the engine-power 
found in British mines, factories, and other works, 
was in 1907 used for driving dynamos to produce 
electricity for powet' and li|fhting purposes. 


III. Agricultural Hevival 

After many.years of depression^ British agri* 
cul^ire seem* to b? turning the come/, and to 
be entering upon a h|ppier period. The gross 
income daived from-fiie owny^p of lands, culti* 
• vsted or uncultivated, in Great Britain (as reteimed 
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under Schedule A of the income tax), and the rate¬ 
able value of agricultural land in England and 
Wales (as dafined by the Agricultural Rates Aet, 
1896) Ml steajlily until 1908, when the former sum 
was £48,185,000, and the latter £23,658,000. These 
figures then slowly increased.* The change of 
cultivation in Gteat Britain may be thus shown: 

Arable Land. Perm. Graaa. ^ Crops and Grass. 

1888, acres . 17,8^19,000 15,065,000 82,885,000 
1912, ,) . 14,660,000 17,835,000 31,996,000 

In the same period, the number of cattle has 
increased from six to seven millions, while the 
number of horses, sheep, and pigs hes remained the 
same. A considerable change in the character of 
land holdings is taking place. Since 1905, 628 

was not until about 190^” says Mr' A. D. Hall, “that 
there was any general recognition of reluming prosfierity. About 
that time, it became difficult to obtain a farm if it had not some 
patent,, disability attached to it. To>(ky» the process has gone still 
further, rents have definitely risen with the demand for land that 
eannot be satisfied, and in sM parts of country men are obtain* 
ing very large returns indeed on the capital they embarked in the 
business. Ot course, every farmer has not been making money; 
bad business habits and slipshod management are far too common.** 
Vat writer doubts “if there are any more profitable enterprises 
open at the present day .than would be provided by a 2,000*aere 
farm on good land with an adequate baling of oapitaL*’ Bui 
expert organLers ..le wanted; and “the great opportunities of 
leadenhip landowners might exercise i' the way, of drawing their 
taoanta into os opemtive marketing and purchase, or imj^ved 
methods of farming, are rarely or never exercised; at their wwst 
landlwda become mere rent reoeivcas, and must Inevitably b« 
ofowded out unless they CaKo some higher view of their function. > 
A.,P. Eail. A Pilgrimage oj BrUisk Parming^ i®13. 
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large farms (exe^ing 800 ^acres each) in iTngland 
and Wales have disappeared; the number of 
medium holdings fSO to 800 acres) <iSs increased l»> 
1,088, and of smaller holdings (& to 5^ acres) by 
2,229. la these seven years, the rftimber ot, 
occupiers has increased by 8,818. Of 518,000 hold¬ 
ings in Great ^ri^ain, only abo«tt 12 per cent, are 
cultivated by owners, as compared with 86 per 
cent, in tl^ German Empire, and 88 per cent, in 
Denmark. A quarter of the whole farihed area still 
consists of farms aver ^00 acres, and considerably 
more than a half of mediiiift-sized farms. But there 
are now about 800,000 farms of from one to fifty 
Bcre%; and it is certain that the movement for small 
Boldings, now only 15 per cent, of the whole, will ^ 
much further. The vast importance of the agricul¬ 
ture of the^ United Kingdom, tven after all the 
losses of past years which we have noted, is indi¬ 
cated by the estimates taken for thf Census oi 
Production, 1907,' showing an output vdued at 
£210 millions, as compare^ with a net industrial 
output of £712 millions. 

The chief, but'not the only, cause of the iecent 
improvement has been the rise of prices which 
be^ in the mid-’ninctils. .Another factor is the 
shying out of weaklings, iqfon^petents, and 
aristocratic «labbl|rs during the long depression. 
In the effective application pf enp'ital, skilled 
management, systciyatic organization, and the 
development of marketing* services, agriculture ii 

Appendix ni.« B. 
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still my far behind manufactuile. But there is a 
great change for the bAter. Agricultural education 
^jnd investigation are being constantly improved;, 
and the tfveragg farmer’s attitude toward them is 
becoming intelligently appreciative, ^onomy ot 
■production has markedly advanced, both*in the 
adoption of improved machinery, and the alterna¬ 
tion of crops, as well as in farm'routine. ThC; self¬ 
binding reaper—an American inventiotf continually 
improved and cheajicned during the last quarter 
of a century—has converted the ancient harvest 
festival into a modern Snclpstrial operation. It is 
but one of many machines and appliances which 
are transforming agriculture. They are impj>rtant 
for the saving of labour power, and must be counted 
aSmong the causes of the exodus of labourers to the 
towns and the Colonies,: but they are alsor impor¬ 
tant for the saving of time, which, in the climatic 
conditions of England, may make all the difference 
.between profit and loss. So the mower, tedder, 
transporter, and elevator have revolutionized hay¬ 
making (and it should be recalled that the British 
hay harvest is worth <5ver £81 ^ millions, or very 
little less than the wheat, barley, and oats crops, not 
counting the straw).^ Tire .early disappointments 
with artificial manures and concentrated feeding- 
stuSs are alSo Being forgotten, and ^new uses for 
phosphate and, other fertilizers a}e bein^discovenrl 
We may instance' a single r^nt experiment am- 
ducted at the Agricvitural Cdltege at Kingston-on- 
‘Soa(. Sere it was ^ound that ^ expenditure of 
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29s. in manures for grass lan^ gave m four years a 
net profit per acre of SU, 16s. in milk alone. 

In Ireland, a great social work is*Bfein^ achieved, 
by agricultural co-operation, the farmers in many 
districts being enabled to control their o^ buying 
and sdling, to free themselves from the rule of 
the “ gombeen ,m^,” and to build up the begin¬ 
nings of a new social life. In March 1918, there 
were in England and Wales 478 co-operative agri¬ 
cultural societies, with a membership of S8,000, and 
a turnover of nearly t\^o millions sterling. The 
most considerable develojlment here is in milk 
production; it is estimated that fifty thousand 
gallons of miik daily are dealt with by co-pperative 
d&iry societies. Better farming and better market* 
ing have reacted in producing better milk; an^ 
this has prot^uced a constajitly intreasing demand, 
although, foreign competition being impossible, 
prices are easily maintained, so long as the trade 
is organized. For some years the railways were* 
oblivious of their opportuni^ty, and the farmer was 
at the mercy of middlemen. Then organizations 
began to spring u^, which*now largely contn)] the 
output, andhave begun to establish central factories 
for the conversion of surfilu^ supplies into butter 
or cheese. The total ainual value^f (^iry produce 
is now reckoned a^ £80 millions. In both special 
and generaf farming, one of the^great^t needs it 
that of co-operative cij^dit banks, the capital being 
raised on the security ot the^upmbers, which wonld 
also be the be;^ purity for safe lending. 
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The* condition of the labourei' is stiD the Wot 
upon the escutcheon o{ British agriculture. It has 
^pmewhat improved: average •weekly wages in 
England ahd Wales rose from 11s. 9d. in 1866-70 
^to 16s. <n 1906-8—^years in jrhich ,the price 
of wheat fell from 64s. 6d. a quarter to Sls> lid., 
and beef from 6|d, to 5jd. per lb. This is not all. 
The labourer obtains various allowances in addi¬ 
tion to his wage. In 1907, the Board of Trade 
estimated the whole 'average earnings of ordinary 
agricultural labourers in “England at 17s. lid. 
Probably they have sincfe reached in most distMcts 
nearly to the meagre level of a pound a week. 
Many unskilled labourers in towns have a lot Ivudly 
less severe, for, if they earn four or five shilling 
mbre, they have to pay much more for rwit and 
'firing, something'more f for food, work is, much 
more irregular, and the whole conditions of city 
life are less healthful. On the other hand, the rural 
worker’s hours are much longer, he has few or no 
holidays, he is subjected to more petty tyranny, 
cottage accommodation is generally inadequate and 
conuqonly bad, there is no prospect of rising, and 
there is no interest in village life. These circum¬ 
stances help to explain tha fact that, despite a 
email improvement, 288,009 emigrants left the 
United Kingdoin for Canada alone in the years 
1911-12. The most hopeful sign is the growing 
appreciation of tlm import^ce of the agruian 
{Koblem, and the reqdjness of all politieW partka 
io^onsider it in a generous spirit. 
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There is one sati^actory seguel to tiie stor^ of 
the enclosures sketched ip our early chapters. The 
process of appropriation had gone *o*far at the 
beginning of the ’sixties as to threaten tire poor 
remnants of uecreatign ground left around ttte great 
towns, and in particular such “ lungs of London ” 
as Wimbledon Cpmnion. Largely by the efforts 
of Mr«Shaw Wevre, later Lord Eversley, a Select 
Committee vns procured in 1865; the enclosure 
of surburban, and afterwards of rural, tommons 
was stopped, and pujrlic itianagement was estab¬ 
lished,* without any attamp*! to determine legal 
rights. From 1876 to 1899, there was some rctro- 
gressioi^ and the veto power of the lord,of the 
maflor has greatly interfered with the protection 
of commons and the preservation of footpaths. 
Much, haweve^ has been a(S'oniplished; and few 
civilizing influences, in London particularly, count 
for more than the admirably regulated jrarks and 
open spaces. 


IV. Crusade of thb Life-Savers 

• 

We saw that, after the national agony of the 
last serious trade crisis, •thele was bom a sense of 
compunction, a desire foi greater social justice and 
efficiency, whist, stijiulated by the wider suffrage 
andithe new^ schooling, and aide^ by t!ic simul¬ 
taneous decay of the f landed interest and the 
old eccnomic dogmas, took i^ipi in a remarkable 
movement of .opijion and reforming activityj 
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These were the da^ when Lord Rosebery was 
enthusiastic for the'London County Council, and 
every newspaper (it was befoje the coming of Mr 
Harmswbrth) Jiad its column of “ labour news ”; 
when Mr Booth wm completing his evidences of the 
bulk of London poverty, and Mr Bowley was show¬ 
ing how small a,share labour had obtained of the 
increase of national wealth; when Sir William 
Harcourt was adding the death-duties to the 
resources •of deradcratic finance, and playfully 
declaring that “ we are all Socialists now.” “ With 
the widening horizon' of, interest and opportuni¬ 
ties so spoke Mr Asquith, then Home Secretary, 
busy curbing the “ poisonous ” trades, in a,.speech 
at Liverpool in January 1893—“there is an ever 
larger field for a noble spirit of adventure. Behind 
and beneath tho surface of society, there are sights 
terrible, appalling, and yet inspiring for those who 
have eyes to see. The labourer who tills the fields 
which are not his own, season after season in patient 
industry, with no home for his old age beyond the 
precarious bounty of public or private charity; 
the workgirl, old before her time, who lives a life 
worse than that of a medieval serf, in the squalor 
of the sweater’s den; the little child who cowers in 
the cold and the darkness while it listens in terror 
for the unsteady step which is to it the signal of its 
parent’s hone-coming—^these, surely,' are figures 
which, if we could only recognize it, are more 
appalling to the knaginatioh, and more stirring 
to thee sense of wrong, than any vision that ever- 
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inspired Chisader or knight-arrant. While t\ese 
things renmin, there is ^vork to be done, and there 
are spurs to be w(Jh, by every soMftr who has 
enlisted in the army of progress.” 

The Uniomst victory of 1895, and the develop¬ 
ment ot imperialism calminating in the South 
African War, interrupted the pursuit of this chivalric 
ideal,» but it^was resumed with redoubled earnest¬ 
ness when tlte war issue was settled. Much new 
information as to the condition of the ^oor had 
accumulated. To onf investigation we may parti¬ 
cularly refer. Mr Booth, In a less prosperous 
period (1887-92), had shown that the classes in 
which il poverty sinks down to want” «ounted 
814,000 ])ersons, or 35 per cent, of the population 
in East London. Latpr, he had shown that, in the* 
larger area of inner ” London a# a whole, in a 
population of 4,309,000, there were 87,000 of the 
bottom class, 810,000 of the next poojest, and 
988,000 of the intermittently employed and ilBpaid 
classes, giving 30 per cent. o{ Londoners living in 
permanent poverty. ^ Finally^in 1894, he had shown 
that nearly 80 per cent, of the population of Eng- 
and and Wales—more than *40 per cent, of the 
working and petty trading classes—over 65 years 
of age were in receipt of "Poor Law i^lief in course 
of a year (one-third ijploor, and two-thirds, outdoor 
relie#); and ftuit no administratis phlicy, strict 
OT loose, stood out as <|pfritely the best in chedfing 
pauperism of the aged. It w*dupposed that the 
'gravest of these, resists obtained only in Lond(8i‘ 
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untif. in 1901, Mr B. S. Eowntree made'a scientific 
inquiry into the economic condition of the 77,000 
(inhabitants the city of York.* In this typical 
•provinci&l town, as it was shown to be—applying 
a test stale of the lowest cost at which familira of 
various sizes could be maiatained in mere physical 
efficiency—there were found to be no less than 
20,802 persons, 27'84 per cent, of the population, 
or 48'4 per cent, of the wage-earning dlass, who did 
not reach'the minimum requirement for decent life. 
These figures tallied clos'^y w,ith Mr Booth’s ; and, 
supported by much 'fragmentary evidence,' they 
proved it to be at least highly probable that, in a 
time of active trade, there were, in the (English 
towns of 15,000 inhabitants or more, five miliion 
people in a state of more or less acute poverty. 
It was, further, iound that children yftrt mcjch more 
numerous in these very poor families than in the 
general population, and that, on the other hand, 
the aged (65 years and over), who would be benefited 
directly by a scheme of universal pensions, were 
only 8'62 per cent, of the poor mass. 

Nor could any ground be discovered for a com¬ 
forting hope that things were getting better. The 
Poor Law statistics-—a Very unsatisfactory test, it is 
true, since, thev are affected from time to time and 
from place to place by differences ofadministratiwi 
—rather suggested that there was no improve¬ 
ment in the amount of paunerism, while its cost 
Was markedly inctes«ing. Thus, in a “ statistical 

* Poverty, A Stuijf oj Tevu I/ft. 
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sumy ” > of the ofMal flgures^since 18tl, wh& 
they first became complete and fully reliable, 
arranging them in periods coiTesponding*with the 
tides of trade. Lord George Hamilton c4>taine8 this 
result: 


Mean, 

numbers 

relieved. 

1871-2 to 1879-80 (9 years) 747^86 

1880-1 „ 1887-8 (8 „ ) ,711,625 

1888-9 „ 1895-6 (8 ) * 694,094 

1896-7 „• 1905-6 (10 „ ) • 718,444 

1906-7 „ 1909-10 (4 „ ) 781,236 


Mean of aver¬ 
age annual 
rates per 1000 
of population. 

81-2 

2 * 6-6 

28-8 

22-2 

22-25 


The great reduction of children was balanced by 
an increase of adult men relieved; and the close 
connection, bet ween pauperisip and* casual, un¬ 
skilled, and agricultural labour was decidedly 
demonstrated.* 

What could humane men, conscious of the 
steady increase of wealth and enjoyment in their 
own levels of society, say in face'of facts like these T 
England was reaching the height of a wonderful 
trade expansion. Sick of costly conquests and of 
the “ fiaial ” feud, the countSy jvas keen to try 
experiments in social refoim. Challe^geiJ in the 
field of foreign c*mnje|ce more keenly than ever 

• BMtlieal Sccieig ioumai, December 1910. 

• Ot 1,709,436 persoM who reoared reliel in 1907,539,080 {315 per 
cent.) were permenent paupers ;*5»,000 were lelieved for leas then 

weeta in the year; 840,000 were relSild for lonirer oerioda. 
bat not ocntioaooily. 
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before, challenged by the democratic examples 
of her own Colonies, challenged at home by the 
newly-fle(fgld Labour Party, it gave rein to-its 
generous impulses; and within a few years, by an 
effort* in which men of all schools -of thought had 
their share, a series of reteasures were adopted which* 
may be said, without exaggeration, to have revo¬ 
lutionized the social outlook. Old Age Pensions, 
National Insurance against sickness'and unemploy¬ 
ment, ISlinimum Wage Boards, Labour Exchanges, 
Town Planning, the Development Fund, the 
measure to which no more limited title could be 
given than “ the Children’s Act ”: it is too soon for 
any close judgment of these first-fraits of Iwentieth- 
century conscience and ambition, and a hundred 
lesser acts, legislative and administrative, of the 
same order which have accompanied them. But 
this much may be safely said: these things char¬ 
acterize our time as plainly as the Enclosure Acts, 
th^ Speenhamland meeting, the prosecution of the 
London Corresponding Society, and Malthus’s 
Essay characterize the period with which our 
story opened. With all the differences, real «id 
factitious, of parties'at Westminster, these measures 
have, at least in idea, commanded general assent. 
The boldnes? of the schemes for old age and sickness, 
and the trivial begiiming of« scieiftific development 
of natural resources, seem to indicate thdt the 
motive of pity has, so far: been much more powerful 
than the businesslike sense of the profit of better 
social oi^uization. Whatever -the nmtive, this 
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supreme facf is thaf the will ,of the nati<m Sas 
moved, and moved decisi\(ply. Here, for the time at 
leaft, lies the centre of gravity of BritisR ]^atriotism. 

Postponing for a moment the directly m(fustrial 
measures, we may n(jw consider briefly thoSe the 
.^um of which was to protect and aid the young, the 
old, the sick and, injured, to develop national 
resources, and to improve the dwellings of the 
people. “On tllfe first of these points, opinion was 
stimulated and directed in 1904 lay the rdjaort of 
the Commission on Physicaf Deterioration, which 
made over fifty recommendations on such subjects 
as over-crowding, milk supply, adulteration, the 
medical i^pcctiqn of children in schools, factories, 
and Workshops, provision for the underfed, and 
the teaching of ]}ygiene., The Education (Provision 
of Meals) Act, 1^6, effected one of fhese reforms, 
enabling local authorities to provide meals for 
children attending elementary schools, jnd to 
recover the cost from parents where they are able 
to pay.! The Education (Adjninistrative Provi¬ 
sions) Act, 1907, imposed on local authorities the 
duty of instituting free medical inspection and 
treatment for children in dementary schools. 
This step was required by tlie discovery that a 
large proportion of scholars*suffered frqjn qsainutri- 
tion and from defects gf the ears, eyes, anii teeth. 
The Children Act, 1908, was aimed at the abuses 

1 In 1911. the coet of free roe&h iX the retee wu £145,000 (£8S,000 
in London), only £1,50) being recovered ffo» perenta, end £!,796 
teceiTed in volantary.c<»tribiituio<. 
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of baby-farming, gave the courts larger powws in 
cases of cruelty, forbade the selling of tobacco or 
drink to cTiildren, established special courts land 
probation ‘Officere for youthful offenders, and 
further regulated industrial schoals. This l^is- 
lation has been supported by a very considerable 
increase of administrative 3 nd voluntary labour. 
The number of school children has practically come 
to a standstill; but the public cost of education 
has rapidly increased (p. 820, ante), although few 
children over 14 years of age have yet been brought 
into public schools. ^ In his statement on the 
Estimates in 1918, Mr Pease said that 200 schools 
for mothers had been established s 780 iturses were 
in employment in 21,000 schools; 943 doctors were 
giving medical service; 31 authorities were contri¬ 
buting to Kospitais; 56 had sstablished school 
clinics; and expenditure on medical treatment was 
being made by 229 authorities out of 817. The 
most liberal of our grandfathers would hardly have 
dreamed of these things, which have beett done by 
general consent. 

' The feeling of the inadequacy of the Poor Law 
and its harshness, particularly in the case of the 
aged, was greatly strengthened by the information 
provided bjcMr Charles Booth, and by the findings 
of the Royal Commission,of 1998-5, which urged 
that the deserving should receive eithet fully 
adequate out-door reluf .or comfortable mainten¬ 
ance in institutions. The demand for a'system 
of old-^.pensions was actively countenanc^ fey 
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Mr Chamberlain, and in 1904 a favourable rwdu- 
tion was carried in the House of Commons. In 
April 1907, Mr As(]uith, then Chancelloj of the* 
Exchequer, pledged the Ministry td action; and,* 
in May 1908! Mr Lloyd-George introduced *the Bill 
which received the royat assent on August 1. As 
amended in 1911, it established sion-contributory 
pension of shillings a week at the age of 
seventy for every British subjqpt of twenty years’ 
standing resident in the^ United King^lon^ not 
insane or a criminal,.not in receipt of poor relief, 
and rtot having other nftan*s beyond £21 a year! 
In 1913, nearly a million old folk were in receipt 
of pensions, aha cost of less than thirteen millions 
sterling. The scheme was financed under thq, 
graduated in<)pme-tax;and super-tax provisions of 
Mr LlojW-Gcojgc’s famous •finance Bill of April 
1909, which, rejected by the House of Lords, was 
enacted a year later, after a Ministerial victory 
in Janpary 1910. The effect of old-age pensions ' 
in reducing pauperism is illustrated by the following 
compsfeative figures^:— 

England and Wda. January 1S09. 1914.* 

Total number of paupers ,’850,460 646,813 
Outdoor ditto • • ’ . 5(ft,629 SrsietO 

, January 1 ^, * J913. 

Total pauj^rs ovtr 70 
•years of age 229,474 * 57,77Q 

Outdoor ditto 164096 8,S68. 

Very much ipoje.complicated is the svstem tdt 
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contributory insurance set up by Mr Llo'yd-George’s 
Act of December 1911. T^he great mass of the 
wcH-king population between “the ages of 16 and 
70 come by obligation under the health section of 
the scheme, which is worked to a»large extent 
through the existing friendly societies. The 
financial basis » a joint contribution by employer 
and employed of 7d. per week in the case of men 
and 6d. in that of women, the eniployer being 
responsib'le for payments and being authorized to 
deduct the workers’ contribution, 4d. or 3d., from 
wages. The State contributes two-ninths of the 
male and one-quarter of the female benefits. These 
include* medical treatment, sanatorium tro^tment, 
sickness allowances (generally 10s. a week for men, 
and 7s. 6d. for women, for 26 weeks), disablement 
benefit (5s. a week indefinitely, aftpr theicessatidn 
of sickness benefit), and maternity benefit (80s. to 
an insured woman, or the wife of an insured man). 
Insurance against unemployment was a new, and 
obviously a very difficult, venture. It was, therefore, 
applied, in the first place, to only four groups of 
trades—-building, construction of works, ship¬ 
building, and mechanical engineering, together wth 
iron-founding, sawmiilling; and machine woodwork. 
In these .employments, million men at once 
became insured. The scheipe may be aipplied to 
other trades, provided that the cost to the State 
ddes not exceed a million sterling per annum. Mas¬ 
ter and man each'pay 2|d. per week, and the State 
lid., Uie.odU |d. being for coste of management.' 
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llie benefit is ncnrmally 7s. per week unempldjred; 
but only fifteen weeks’^benefif can be drawn in one 
year, and no more than one week’s benefit for every, 
five contributions paid. At the ag^of 60fa work-* 
man who h^ paid^SOO contributions may* recover 
the wh<)Je, with interest, Jess the amount of benefits 
received; and an employer who ^eeps a workman 
contiguously employed throughout the year may 
recover a thiiB of his own contributions. Employers 
may not deduct their own contilbutions fnom wages. 

We may here note ‘that the principle of 
employers’ liability for ^ccMent was, in 1906, ex¬ 
tended to practically the whole field of industry, 
includijjg domestic servants. It was esj:imated 
that six millions of workers thus gained the possi¬ 
bility of compensation of this kind. In 1912, morrf 
than th(pe inillions sterling^was awarded as com¬ 
pensation in 0^599 cases of death and 424,406 of 
disablement, the average payments bein^, respec¬ 
tively, £158 and £6, 8s. Od Two other institutions 
arising from the famous Budget of 1909 are the 
Road Board, which administers an income of nearly 
a million a year, coming from petrol duties 
carriage licences, for the improvement and construe- 
ticm of roads; and the JDeVelopment Commission, 
which has an income qf half a million, and has 
subsidized agijcultural and forestiy, research and 
ins^ction, tt>bacco-^wing, cattle breeding, and 
harbour improvements. ^ . 

These are comparatively “ y^w-fangled notions*” 
of the duties of the .State; they belons essetitiallv 

2l 
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to the twentieth century, and the great chiaige of 
heart and mind it’has witnessed. The housing 
reform movement has a longer history; and we mu^ 
refer to«it moje fully, by way of happy sequel to 
our acaount of the rise of the slums^ It may be 
dated from the foundation of the Metropolitan 
Association for improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrial Classes, in 1841, and its incorporation 
four years later. Lord Shaftesbury vas one of its 
most active leaders* and the Prince Consort showed 
his interest by becoming president of a kindred 
body, the Society for*Injproving the Condition of 
the Working Classes. For many years, these and 
other organizations worked to little effect, so far 
as Parfiament was concerned; but public intejcst 
'was gradually aroused, and administrative action, 
central and local, was stimulated. In 1B51, two 
Acts were passed enabling local authorities to 
provide municipal lodging-houses for artisans, and 
bringing common losing-houses under control. 
The former measure seems to have been quite in¬ 
operative. The Nuisances Removal Act of 1855 
made possible the closing of houses injurious to 
health, and the abatement of overcrowding; but 
it was long ere these powers were put into force to 
any considerable extent. In 1855 and 1866, Acts 
were obtaihecf to encourage the {givate building 
of workmen’s dwellings. In *1864, Miss Od^via 
Hill began her 'work of model rent-collecting and 
gradual reform, John Rusiiri buying the buildings 
in, tw'' courts, and giving them to her to manage. 
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Hub kind of philAnthropio effort was taken^p by 
Miss Cons and othe^, and* was slowly extended, 
.until the creationaof a large volame of interest^ 
represented by the establishment, of the Mansion 
House Coyncil in 1884, made bolder* methods^ 
possibh;. t 

The Artisans’ and Labourers’. Dwellings Act of 
1861 (the Torrens* Act) provided for the improve- 
men* or demolition of existing buildings. This Act 
seems only to have affected'about two thousand 
houses in five cities. At the same time, however, 
considerable improvements were effected in Liver¬ 
pool and Glasgow under private Acts. By the 
Cros^ct of .1875, powers of building or demolition 
Were extended to larger areas. This measure waa 
put in force on a large scale in Birmingham afld 
other iowns. Still* more important was the less * 
direct effect ?>f the Public Health Acts of 1875 and 
1891 (the latter limited to London). Further 
Housing Acts followed in 1885 and ISOfT, th» former 
resulting from the Royal Commission of which .the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward, was a 
member, and the latter amending and consolidating 
previous legislation. In Ihe next fifteen years, 
loans amounting to .£2,‘800,000 were raised for 
improvement schemeik These Acts were further 
amended in«1884, 1900, and 19^6.* *Local autho- 
rjfies now*have extensive powers * 01 ’inspectimt 
supervision, demolition, construction, and Jand- 
pwrduse; and the adoptiop ft these measures was 
greatly enfc^Mc} by the Town Flan^^ Actrof 1909,' 
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under which the Local Cknrerfiment Boaid can 
move reluctant bodies* to effective action. 

In 1889, Hia birth-year of the London County, 
Council, Mr Pr^erick Greenwood thus summarized 
his conclusions from an intimatp knowledge of the 
problem: “that the lack of house-room, the 
enormous rents tljjat have to be paid for accom¬ 
modation which is insufiicient for decency, let rJone 
for comfort, are one of the greatest griefancesbf the 
poor in London ; thl»t by none is it felt so heavily 
as by the more intelligdht apd provident of the 
working classes; that'' tl^ education we are at 
such pains to provide them does, by its most certain 
and most desired consequences, proipote r^llion 
against tW costly squalors of the workman’s home; 
that, while education constantly enlarges the 
longing for som® sharq of the refinementsrof life, 
the overcrowding which renders common decency 
impossible, even when a cruelly disproportionate 
.part of th*e workman’s income goes for rent, in¬ 
creases ; that the causes of discontent are likely 
to grow, while indisposition to bear with them grows 
also ( and that wlbile ho legislative remedies that 
are not worse than the disease can be found, yet 
some that are plausil)le fnay be forced into experi¬ 
ment.’’ This prophecy has been both confirmed 
and disproved', for, while legislation hts been forced, 
'it has certainly not been found to ^ve results 
“ worse than the* disease.”, It is still, no doubt, 
true that the main ‘■yqprovements have come less 
^ from direct than indirect agenci^-j-^ advance of 
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educationi popular gomnment, and newl^pa' 
publicity, the cent^fugal * effect of improved 
.railway and tramway communicatiofts, the cheeky 
at the source of overcrowding by the dccRne of the 
birth-rate. . But i^uch has certainly been* accomp¬ 
lished jn pulling down and building better, both 
by private and public effort. About 150,000 
perspns have l)een housed in London by the 
Metropolitan Association, the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Co., the Peabody* Trust, and similar 
bodies, which obtained land from the Board* of 
Works, in its day, at poihinal prices. With the 
advent of the London County Council, the period 
of muj^icipal provision on a large scale begpn; and, 
down to March 1911, the Council had spent sonuf 
three millions sterling on housing, and had 24,8(A) 
tenant% To 1906,1*42 locaj authorities had availed 
themselves of the powers of municipal buildit^, 
and 20,506 dwellings had been erected.* These 
were, of course, only beginnings. In 1901, the* 
Census showed that 8i per cent, of the population 
of England and Wales {i.e. 2,667,506 persons) lived 
in a condition o£B(!!ally described’as overcrow4pd— 
that is, having more than*two persons per room. 
In 1891, the proportion hdd bgen 11J p)er cent. In 
19y,• it still stood at« over 8 per cent., a figure 
which shows Ijpw much has yet to ^*«lone to readh 
a ^air minitnum of decent iife-condit*iong. ’Duf 
seaports and some noryiem industrial towns aie in 

“4)et»i!s in The Yearbooi, The Hmuivg YatriMt 

by AkL W. Tbompsoo. 
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the wferst case; and Scotland is* decidedly behind 
England, In Ireland* on ^e other hand, very 
^great progresS'has been made, nearly forty thou^d, 
cottages ltaving,been built up to 1912, at a cost of 
eight millions sterling, by loan undei; the Land 
Purchase Acts. 

The Town Planning Act, 1909, consecrates an 
idea new to this country, though long familiar on 
the Continent. The establishment of® Port‘Sun¬ 
light by Messrs LeVer in 1887, of Bournville by 
Messrs Cadbury in 1889,‘ and^ of the Hampstead 
Garden suburb in 1904, 'shqwed what could be done 
by enlightened private enterprise; and types of 
garden cities, garden villages, and garden slurbs 
have been gradually evolved, many of them under 
cb-operative ownership and management. At 
length, in 1909, the prii^ciple of collective oi;ganiza- 
tion received the sanction of the legislature. The 
first half of the nineteenth century was a period 
of undisguised and unmitigated anarchy, the latter 
half a period of regulation, at first timid, but 
growing in efficiency, and of private effort to cope 
with a problem far beyond the possibility of such 
solution. The Town Planning Act, with its pro¬ 
visions enabling lo<;al authorities to buy and 
develop “ land likely to ,be used for building 
purposes,” io limit tihe numbers of buildings pw 
laere, their height and chara^er, and to dajm 
halfathe increase of value ^f any property rising 
from such schemes,! ,.:parks the definite abandon¬ 
ment ef kisser faire in this.dpmain, and the 
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acceptance* of the J)rinciple of pubiic right# **nd 
responsibility. ^ 

, Is there any lai^«esult yet to shaw*for the vast 
expenditure involved in these far-reaqhing sChemes ? 
Oiiicial retugis shojv that, in England and Wales 
alone, what has been called the “ beneficiary public 
assistance,” given in the forms of poor relief, educa¬ 
tion, #nd old-age* pensions,* rose from £14,250,000 
in 1891 to £*,170,000 in 1901, and £51,896,000 in 
1911, and to something like £#6 millions in 1918. 
These are far from bjing fhe whole of the costs ef 
sociak betterment, which include expenditure on 
public health and sanitation, factory, workshop, 
and mige inspection, public baths and was]jhouses, 
pafks and commons, other municipal outlay, and 
a large amount of private philanthropy. What is 
there to* place to the other, side of the account! 
It is inevitabfe that rapidly expanding Budgets 
should be subjected to questions like this, though 
they admit of no full or exact reply, xfie highest 
satisfactions of life are immeasurable in material 
terms, and must rest upon a consensus of individual 
experiences. But there is a class of evidence as 
definite as could be desired, and of the largest 
significance, to which we Wy here very briefly 
refer. Let any unbeliever turn to^ the annual 
reports and aiuintmennial supplments of the 
Registrar-Gefteral ofbirths, death^ and marriages. 

• Including hmpitnl* procidBl by local authoriliM other that 
poo^w infirmaries, oost« find^ the Un^ployed Workmen 
1908^nd the provision of meah and A^oal inspection and treat* 
ment of school cMldjeiv 
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He trill find, in-the first placfc, that the gmeral 
death-rate of the kingdom, has been reduced by 
more than tP quarter in twenty years—^from 20 pey 
■thousand living in 1891, to 14‘8 in 1911. He will 
find that there are still very jvide divergences of 
health experience, some occupations, and •districts 
where certain occupations preponderate, having a 
shockingly excessive mortality. Eut he wiB also 
find a general and remarkable improvfemenf in the 
last twenty years,*’ and particularly in the last 
decade. For instance, tHe avepge yearly death-rate 
(per 10,000 living) frofii tuberculous diseases in the 
last decade' of the nineteenth century was only 
20'2 in the agricultural county of D,orset, ^d was 
89'8 for England and Wales as a whole. From this 
“point, it rose to 48'8 in Birmingham, 45 in Bradford, 
61 in Blackburn, 52',5 in Freston, 65 ia Leeds, 
89’5 in Manchester, 61'9 in Liverpool^ 65'2 in Wigan, 
and 77'5 in Salford. Consumption, in fact, was 
nearly four times as prevalent in rich Salford as in 
poor Dorset. A longer ■view, however, throws the 
emphasis on a very different result. The fight 
aga^st consumption is being waged most gallantly, 
and already with splendid success, as the following 
summary of thirty,yesfrs’ experience shows: 
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Phthisis—AnnuIl Death^ pee 10,000 LmNo 



- 

1881 - 90 . 

1891 . 

1900 . 

• fftia 

• 

De- 1 
creasQ, 

Westmorl^d • 

14-5 

■ t 

9*5 

6-4 ' 

81 1 

West Riding 

P8-7 

18-9 

9-4 

9-3 1 

England and Wales 

}7-7 

/./•? 

lO-l 

7-(! i 

Noijjihumberland * 

21-6 

16-7 

11 4 

10-2 i 

Lanoushirc.* 

19-7 

15-3 

11-8 

7-9 ; 

London 

20-5 

_•_ 

17-8 

12'5 

8-3 j 


Th*t is to say, 27,000 fcwlr persons died in 1910 
of phthisis in England and Wales than would have 
died h§d the, rate of 1881-90 been maintained. 
What the saving of 27,000 lives a year may be' 
worth in “ l)jnelieiarjf public assistance ” we leave 
it to others to try to reckon. 


V. Unemployment, Steikes, the Minimum 
Wage. 

Three topics of large ‘industrial importance 
remain for mention: unemployment, with recent 
measures to reduce it, qr sbftep its effects; trade 
disputes, and measure^ to procure their peace¬ 
ful settlementgwithout the suflerin'fe*(& strike or 
loc|(out; anil that*measure which «o5t clearly 
shows the revolutionary^change in British economic 
thought, the State-ini^osed nyiyaium wage. « 
Although there has not oto been ab«mniai 
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uheAployment since the mid-’nineties, « consider¬ 
able advance has been nuwje in the understanding 
,of this complex disease of modem society. As in 
.the cases of tojvn-planning and national insurance 
against cickness, we owe much to German examples ; 
much again is owing to the long investi^tion of 
the Poor Law Commission (1905-9). The crude 
impulses of spasmodic charity' arid the hardjy less 
crude trust in emergency relief worl6, have given 
place to an honest Vecognition that unemployment 
ia a general and permanent malady calling for 
general and permanent- treatment, whatever special 
measures may be rendered necessary by the larger 
dips of the trade cycle. We say “ an ^onest ” 
recognition, because it is, for the twentieth century 
Conscience, if we read it aright, as dishonest for 
employers and societyat largfe to trust to ^ reserve 
of labour (necessary to the working of the in¬ 
dustrial system), indifferent to how that reserve 
manages to live, as it would be to require an army 
Of navy reserve without giving it any pay in time 
of peace. This obligation, as well as the interest 
of society in th6 physical fitness of all citizens, is 
recognized in the system of national insurance 
against unemployment,* already outlined, to which 
employers and the State, and not only the workmen, 
make contnbdtions. The next tas^ hi to prevent 
the increase, of the labour reserve, and to r^ye it 
as, for as possinle. This^ involves two kinds of 
measures—the repihjrization' of industrial cmj^y* 
ment /.including special provision for times of bad 
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trade), and the raising of the physique, intelUgHMe, 
and DMbility of the individual Worker. 

^me, though very ijisubcient, progress has been 
made in both directions. All over Jhe country, 
employers, mupicipalities, schoolmasters, and«other 
persons ot influence are beginning to recognize the 
mischief that comes of turning boys and girls out 
of schqpl into “ bliifd-alley ” employments, the 
importance of»^hysical culture and technical in¬ 
struction, and the even greater* importance of a 
more extended general education, as a /neans to. 
more fruitful activity *an^ adaptibility of mind. 
One good feature of the insurance scheme is that it 
gives emjloyers^an inducement to “ decasualize ” 
their labour force. Seasonal and cyclical fluctua¬ 
tions, and those due to changes of industrial 
structure, .open out a’ series of problems which 
have yet to bi grappled with seriously.^ The 
most considerable step taken consists of the estab-i 
lishment in large towns throughout the country of 
labour exchanges, worked by the Board of Trade in 
dose conjunction with the system of unemployment 
insurance. The firstr experintents fti the registra¬ 
tion of workers seeking jobs jvere made by a tew 
private individuals, and ^tenwards by a few muni- 

* Hr B. S. Rowntree^s isTostigitions showed tluit more th&n a 
bidf of the unemployed in York were persons dUsf^ whom bed 
for jwn depended^of c&8Tia||work for e livelihood, and |hat about 
a halftmre not in any way disqualified for work- 1%e author cod* 
<]iaded Chat *'improved morale and inoreaeeS technical abiUgr. 
impectei ig they an, can neaer'aolve the problem onleu they «• 
aseociMed wide industrial and ecootutfc reforms (fi/nempby * 
NhmI, i Social % Bowntree and B. La^kor, 1911 If 
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dpalities, from 1885 onward,* being nearly always 
associated with the* administration of distress relief 
funds. Thes Unemployeli Workman Act, 19f)5, 
while chiefly^ designed for the institution of relief 
worksi gave power to establish regi^rieS; and the 
Central (Unemployed) Rody for Londomused this 
power, setting up twenty bureaux which, in a 
year, filled over thirty thousand vacancies The 
Labour Exchange Act, 1909, crea^d mbre than 
four hundred exchanges, with Post-Office co-opera- 
•tion, and, a tentative "system of travelling clerks 
for the purely rursd cjistncts. About a,million 
vacancies -were thus filled in 1912; and, in some 
large towns, masters, with the agreemept of the 
trade unions, take hands only from the Labour 
Exchange. It is provided by the Act that “no 
person shall be prejudiced on account f>f refusing 
to accept employment where the ground of refusal 
is that a trade dispute which affects his trade exists, 
or that‘the wages offered are lower than those in 
the trade in the district.” The Board of Trade is 
empowered to advance travelling expenses to men 
for whom work has been found at a distance; and 
most of the money so advanced is regularly 
recovered. 

The unemployed insuijance system is worked to 
the extent'of'one-quarter or one-t^d through the 
tr^e unions or other volunWy associations, and 
for the rest through tl^e labour exchmiges. It 
eauM into operation only in July 1912, and benefits 
,began only six months later; moreover, this was. 
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a period (rf minimum unemployment, so titat the 
jHoof lies in the fut»^. fhe administrative 
pr^icability of the scheme is, howeveiy regarded 
as established; it appears to have ii^creased, not 
discouraged, voluntary insurance; and a> sub¬ 
stantial fupd is accumulatipg against the next wave 
of trade depression. Less than a fifth of the work¬ 
men brought in in*th8 first year (2^ millions) had 
previously besh insured against unemployment. 
The grave fact is that, in six mbnths of booming 
trade, 560,000 claims to benefit were .received.! 
Very fejv were fraudulent, jnd>less than 9 per cent, 
were disallowed. The claims were estimated to 
represent^400,000 individual workmen. In^most 
cases? the term of idleness was short, representing 
change rather than lack of employment. It is in 
shortening^these breaks that t^e labour exchanges 
and other measufes of organization will be service¬ 
able. But, at the best, the discovery that at least 
“ one in every five or six of the workmen fn these 
trades has been unemployed at some time or other, 
during six months of exceptional prosperity ” gives 
matter for anxious reflection. ‘ * 

That, during this prospemus period, labour 
disputes were unusually .frequent and extensive 
lea^ us to a new set of conjiderations. The follow¬ 
ing figures mesfure what has bee& Slled the 
“ ^ri]^ fever 
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Yean. 

No. 

DisputM. 

f 

Persons Affected. 

Duration in Qsyi. 

Average of* * 

im-10 , 

468 

$ 

221,058 

t 

4,258,859 

1^11 

908 


10,819,591 

1912 

821 

1,487,082 

HHIlH 


It may be said at once that <Jhe ejfceptional 
record of the lasi?; two years was due chiefly to the 
great strikes of transport workers and coal miners. 
The general railway, strike'and the series of linked 
strikes in, the transport trades which followed it, in 
1911, constituted an extraordinary effort of ill- 
orgaf.izcd groups to improve their pCsition, as 
regards both wages and recognition of the unions, 
ere the perM of prosperity should pass. It was 
largely successful in' both respect* ; an(f, in a year, 
840,000 trade unionists were recruited, chiefly in 
the ranks of unskilled labour. It showed a decided 
tinge of the “ Syndicalist,” or quasi-revolutionary, 
thought which is as embarrassing to Socialists of 
the parliamentary order as to old-fashioned trade 
unionists, and in some of its features recalled the 
great struggles of 'l;he later ’eighties. The coal 
strike of 1912 bi'ought into the field, on the other 
hand, atriKon men fully organized and long ex¬ 
perienced in parliamentary^ action, intent not on 
higher wages*all round, but on a minimum that 
would benefit only about'a ftfth of their number. In 
these and many dtlier cases, however, a general sen^ 
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of the inadequacy of the workman’s share hf the 
recent increase of wealtlj^ounted for much, and com- 
iipanded sympathy in mher classes. • fn a decade 
of swelling fortunes, nominal wages h^d, as^i whole,' 
been stationary, red wages had actually declined. 
Of eight million adult .men engaged in regular 
occupations in the United Kingdom, nearly a third, 
when jn ordinary* fufl work, were earning only 25s. 
a week*or les^, over a half were earning only up to 
80s. Add to this the tragic possibilities o> sickness, 
disablement, and unejnpldV'inent, and the wonder 
lies not in an occasional opthteak of “ strike fever,” 
but in the mass of little, constant sacrifices which 
make t|je groiifh of trade unionism possiblj. The 
spefeding-up of industrial processes and the rise of 
industrial intelligence—compare the modern taxi¬ 
cab dri\*'r with the’ancicqj; jehie!—must needs 
aggravate the problem. The average man’s wants 
grow, in fact, faster than his means of satisfying 
them. The question of social peace woul^ be much 
simplified if we had nothing but law and order to 
think of; and the question of social justice would 
be simplified if law^nd order did hot matter a^g. 
There may be some ideal point in philosophy at 
which peace and justije lire ^perfectly wedded: 
peering through the du«ty air of this most un- 
philosophical w#rld, it would seem tfeutiiese starry 
sLst$rs are cdtnmonly at variance. History, it is 
true, encourages us wjfh proof that peace and 
justice have both processed, |p,Mist the rcconcilia- 
• tion cannot be imnossible. But. lest we take this 
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contfort too easily, tiew forms'of the old difficulty 
are constantly arismg. "nie would-be pacifist, in 
this predicament, does well to remember that npt 
an indidgencc^of generous sentiment, but a scientific 
understanding of the facts, wiU best %id him. 

Thus, it is possible to, exaggerate the mischief 
and the “ futility ” of .strikes, and to advocate per¬ 
emptory methods of settlement," in such a way 
as to give a false view of the industrial situation. 
Taking all the disjiutes in 1910 which came within 
the cognizance of the Bbard of Trade, we find that 
only 16’3 per cent. «t tjie workpeople were fully 
successful-*^and then sometimes rather against 
other ^workmen than against employe]^—while 
18‘6 per cent, definitely failed, and the remaiiider 
accepted compromises. The proportion of com¬ 
promises has increased, that of both complete 
success and complete failure has’ fallen greatly. 
This may be a testimony to British reasonableness, 
or it-may be a reflection of the fact that, while the 
organization of both capital and labour has pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly, the stationariness of real wages has 
prevented the trade unions from accumulating 
strike funds. The total of income assessed for 
income-tax increases by about £80 millions a year; 
the net increase of wages in 1911 amounted to only 
about £1,4TO,000, which, according to Mr Philip 
Snowden, M.P.,‘ was more than extinguished by the 

^he Living Wagv, 1012. Mr L,no»den argued that ** a atrilce 
daTet did bring much a\0>l{tantial gain to the vorkeia," airii that 
“ the strike is likely to be lees eSeotive in the {utnre even than in the 
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loss of WBifes during the strikes. The loss, how¬ 
ever, was for one year^thc gain, prcstiraably, was 
ipore lasting; and a strike leader wcitld say that,, 
but f<» the strikes, the loss would latmiielf greater,* 
and would Ije perrjanent. As to the luiik-hief to 
the community, grievous as it is, it also may be 
exaggerated. Strikes are, at leasj.. a great satety- 
vb1v<« it mi^ht plausibly l)e argued that they have 
saved tlnglafid from revolutionary and anarchislie 
movements familiar on the Chnlincnt, tmd have 
given inevitable convicts *of interest a relativcfy 
peaceful and orderly forpi. 'It is certain that the 
workers will nut lightly abandon Ihb their last 
modert^e weapon. , 

We briefly distinguished, in an earlier chapter,' 
the methods of negotiation, conciliation, mediation,* 
and arbitration which were in use a generation since, 
^subject to the* generally accepted principle that 
wages must follow prices. Experience has^sugge.sted 

concludutl that voluntary ooticibation wm not strong 
eiKxtgh to deal w*ith acrioua iliaputeK,” jind wurmiy advocated “ cum* 
pukory fu'bttration.’' incidentally, he acolded the Trade Union and 
Socialiat CougrcHBoa for oundemning**'con>;Al»ory arbitration'* in 
industrial, while demanding it in intenuitionii}. disputes. TbAre is 
vmgue t bin fc inp here. CompuUory*Hr1iitrHtion *’ is a misnomer 
in Miy owe; and there could lys iK^such^ tiling in international liie 
irithout the creation of a coercive international authority, which no 
democrat would advocate. Permanent or oh^gNNry arbitratioo, 
vfaieh is what most jtMjifists demand, is a very di0et«nt thing, implying 
no (^tside coerctfn, but omy a general willingness 40 arbitmto, and 
a mond obli^tion to accept an award wberf arbitration has bean 
Mtered upon. The kind o^ir^mational settlement generally de- 
laaialed i| the ume u that which tr^di^onionista and amploylrf 
practise daily. 

2K 
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new'kinds of pacific, process; *and we* may now 
adopt a somewhat differe^ classification of the 
fpossible expldients, thus; • 

■ 1. Inikstigaiion of disputes, and pvblieation of 
reports "thereon. This elementfiry form of action, 
valuable for the parties to any dispute, but even 
more important fpr the guidance of Parliament and 
public opinion, is illustrated by the usually admir¬ 
able publications, regular and special, V)f the 'Board 
of Trade; It makes the growth of well-informed 
and equitable views on the remuneration of labour 
more and more a function- of good citizenship? 

2. Direct ' Negotiation, by arrangements having 
various., degrees of permanency. The daily work 
' of ten millions of operatives cannot be conducted 
'without frequent differences arisingbut it must 
be remembered that, many are quietly settled 
for every one which becomes public. In the latter, 
direct negotiation is the commonest method of 
settlement (accounting for half the usual number 
of agreements affected); and it is wholly desirable 
that this should continue to be so, for a voluntary 
pa<;); is worth many forced bargains. Its efificacy 
is usually proportionate to the organization of 
both parties, whose officials thus far resemble the 
Diplomatiq^^ryices and the Foreign Offices of the 
international held. The recogjiitior of trade union¬ 
ism is now-general throughout the stalled trades. 
The principle may be said to be established. But 
the great majority of unskilled and fenude wtatos 
ere still unorganized: and here the battle ragei 
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round the* question whether^a particular union is 
really representative, can govern its members, 
gather than the general principle Vf collectivai < 
bargaining. Progrc.ss is also hisdercef by the 
fact that, in maqy parts of the transport and , 
unskillad trades, the masters are not organized. 

8. Mediaiim and Concilialion„th&t is, the offer 
of friendly advice to the parties by some impartial 
outsider, or*\he provision of guidance by standing 
committees or referees. The "Labour Dfepartment 
has recently been vyy active in this field, and "its 
mediation has been off(^ti-?c even in some despe¬ 
rate cases. Conciliation is in its natui^ elastic, and 
it takqg many forms, both spontaneous and per- 
mhnent. Until 1907, organized conciliation counted* 
for comparatively little in the actual settlement di 
dispute*, simply because il^was Ather, and most 
successfully, c*xerciscd to prevent their coming to 
a head. In the great productive indusjries, how¬ 
ever, much good has been effected by coneffiation ‘ 
boards representing a givei^ trade, or section ofi a 
trade, in a given locality, or representing a wider 
or more mixed coristituency. Most of these bodies 
are particular trade boards-; the few general and 
district boards have beeft le^s successful. The 
coal and iron trades hawe been tlyis jjpgulated for 
many years j #and,^m its general operation, over 
se^n bundled disputes a year are settled by this* 
method. In addition .to the sliding scales they 
administer, the worS of the,e(»ciliation boards* is 
•Jb some oases strengthened by special tfpes of 
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agreement, giving a character d!f obligation to the 
process. Two instances ipay be cited. In the 
•cotton trad#, •the Brooklands' agreement of 1898 
forbade *any stoppage of work until jpint-com- 
rnittee negotiation had been tried. As amended 
in September 1911, the agreement provided that 
if, despite the ponciliation machinery, a strike 
or lockout should take place, representatives of 
masters and men should meet within fcAirtee# days, 
and at l#ast monthly thereafter, till the dispute 
eitded. Nevertheless, a great lockout in the cotton 
trade took place durifig the following winter. A 
lockout of boiler-makers in September 1910, said 
to be 4ue to infractions of an existing shipyard 
"agreement, led in March 1911 to the establishment 
of a new compact under whieh the Shipping Federa¬ 
tion, on the one side, and the unions, on the other, 
gave individual and collective assurances that they 
would go to the conciliation board without stopping 
work; and would punish their offending members, 
allegations of breach of the agreement to be dealt 
with by joint-committee. The trouble here is not 
that the men are unorganized, but that they belong 
to different unions, the interests of which do not 
always coincide. This'agreement mi^t, perhaps, 
be most accurately called obligatory direct negotia¬ 
tion. There is' also a single case o5 what may be 
' termed guas.'anteed conciliation or arbitratioa— 
tlMt of the boot- and shoe-t^ade agreement a^^ted 
in 1^5, and several times knewed; by whiA a 
sum df £1000 was deposited by eitha party 
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a^inst breach of the agreement or of awards- 
under it. 

• 4. Arbilraiion prdper —^that is, the Voluntary sub'* • 
mission of a dispute to be tried on its merits hf 
some more sor less impartial }>crson or ^jersons. , 
The process properly implies a voluntary submission, 
and a judgmentT-npt merely a conciliatory sugges- • 
tion f but it^raay, or may not, involve acceptance 
of the*awar<f. If the masters and men in any trade 
undertake in advance for a term of years*to submit 
their differences to arbitration, this i* permanfni 
arbitration ; if they also.unScrtakc to abide by the 
judgment, this would seem to Ire best‘described as 
permanfnt obligatort/ arbitration. In no* case is 
there any outside compulsion. Whether these pre-* 
cise terms l^p used or not, it is important tha? 
the character ^nd limits of«the different processes 
should be understood. It may lie asked, for 
instance, why the quasi-lrgal arbilratiop in eom- 
mereial differences, provided by the Act of*1899, * 
and now a valuable adjunct of the regidar law- 
courts, has never been imitated ^in the industrial 
sphere—why, indeed, it was specifically excluded 
by the Industrial Conciiiatmn Act. The reasons 
are not far to seek. Wor^ing'Class opposition to 
legally enforceable awards is not bjjncy^ unreason¬ 
ing: it rises out of yie facts of the case. Disputes 
between two*individuals, or even two*nations, are * 
radically unlike disputes between an employer tad 
a bady of workers. There arettift) main differencet ; 
(1) the industr^r^ute oft«i is, o; njry tAcome, 
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a matter of life an(^ death—fhe employer may 
l)e ruined, the workers may starve. On the other 
■band, comnibitial men need not, and usually do 
not, subAiit matters of life and death to ,the legal 
arbitratfcn of the Act of 1883, whiah is rather 
regarded as a speedy and 'inexpensive way of dis¬ 
posing of minor, causes. Ev^n in international 
affairs, where there is no enforcement of awards, 
matters of “ honour and vital interest “ are almost 
universally excepteci from arbitration ; and if this 
exception should ever be geijcrally abandoned, it 
will be because war hhs become more intolerable 
than any possible arbitral award. (2) Commercial 
litigant^ are usually equal individuals, welVwithin 
'reach of the arm of the law. In the relations of 
employer and employed, there is, always an 
essential inequfllit)', and on one side there is a 
great lack of effective personality. Ordinary liti¬ 
gants can wait, employers can perhaps wait, and 
' they 'have money to be seized. Workmen are, 
for purposes of punishment, an elusive quantity. 
And workmen eannot wait: in the last resort, their 
only strength lies in numbers—a positive weakness 
in a waiting game. These two differences are really 
one. Workmen cannot easily be pursued at law, 
because ofJ.heir poverty;*and they cannot wait, 
because they are always fighting ever, or in the 
' region of, essentials. ‘ • 

The number of disputes settled by arbitration 
has always been Sjmll. Thus, in 1910, only* 24 
disputes, affecting 8,224 workpeople,. were so ended. ^ 
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But it must again,be recalled that the existence 
of arbitral arrangements is vUuable in preventing 
quarreb from ripening^to the point gt, which they 
ire officially recorded. Conciliation and ariiitration^ 
have beeft most successful in the mining industry, 
which accounts for* over a third of the successful 
cases in the last decade. The textile, metal, 
engineering, and shipbuilding tihdes come next, 
and buil^g and clothing trades—where labour 
combination b weakest—a long way aft^r. 

5. Judicial or adtninisbraiive jmcess, includi^ 
what b called “ emnpulsqry arbitralion.” The 
Canadian, New Zealand, and Auslrqlian experi¬ 
ments are most interesting and suggestive, though 
of.litUt directr value in the more coraplex*circum- 
stances of Great Britain. Under the Canadiaq 
Industrial Dbputes .Act of 1907,^ change in any 
contracf of e#iployemnt i/l certain industries b 
forbidden, except after thirty days’ notice. If such 
change be disputed, there is thus an interval for 
investigation and conciliation; and, untS the 
award has been published,* a strike or lockout *is 
illegal, and is heavily penalizeii The Canadian 
Trade Union Congress in 1911 asked for the repeal 
of this Act. Under the ^^cw Zealand Conciliation 
imd Arbitration Acts df 1894* and 1908—the first 
pione^g measure being the wor< cStMr Pemba 
{teeves — “ ^mpulsory arbitration,” that b, i 
qdhsi-legal trkl with penalties imposed by th< 
State, follows upon.tlfc failure of voluntary Ison 
cifiation; and an agreement? ift'the one case, or m 
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awaid in the other, is legally binding not only on 
the immediate partifs, but on the whole trade in 
^the district concerned. THe parties are then for; 
J)idden to strike or lockout, under penalties of £10 
for a workman and £500 for an eipployer. In 
industries supplying necesjaries, masters and men 
are further forbidden resort to strike or lockout 
except after fouAeen days’ ndtic6. In Aus^^ia, 
there is both State and Federal co'mfjulsion' of an 
ejjperinicn.tal kind ;‘and, in Victoria, wages boards 
have fixed ipinimum wages in over ninety trades. ' 
Such sucwss as the Dominions have achieved 
along these hues is proportionate to the differences 
between their politico-economic position and that 
,of the Mother Country. The chief of these differ- 
inces arc as follows : the Canadian and Australasian 
communities arc relatively ntw, relatively small, 
and preponderantly agricultural. They are per¬ 
fectly free, homogeneous democracies, unhampered 
, by historil. survivals. Old-world entanglements, or 
the duty of governing great tropical dependencies; 
they do not yet even bear any substantial share in 
the cost of imfierial defence. Industry is a secondary 
acti^ty; they have plenty of accessible land and 
a sparse population; on __the strength of their 
potential wealth tliey obtain easy credit. 'Hie 
raising of thFre.huneration and conditions of labour 
•is, then, a vorjiparutively easy tksk, requiring chiefly 
the ^ocia! will to check parasitism at one end and 
mpnopoly at the otljer. This will is provided by ^e 
; Coloni^ spirit, arising from the fact that the 



Ccdcmies were built “up by men who sacrificed their 
homes in the Old World ih or^er to breathe a freer 
; and it is, perhaps, aided by » protectionist, 
system which they regard as enabling emptoyers toi 
pay good w^s, not as enabling statesmeis to pay 
for great standing annics and navies. The British 
circumstances are in all these respects radically 
different. They ’ are, above all, infinitely more 
eompiftc; trfd an understanding of the various 
processes distinguished above *is essential to any 
useful consideration of the* possibility of extendiag 
furthar the functions of^thft State in relation to 
industry. In Great Britain, judicial* or admini¬ 
strative compijlsion of this kind has been applied, 
so far, in only two cases, to which we shall refer' 
presently—^the sweated trades under the Tradtf 
Boards «Act, 1909, ‘and cyal-mining under the 
Minimum Wag8 Act, 1912. This is not conciliation 
and arbitration at all, but law. But much has 
been accomplished since the first seriou? attempt 
was made, in 1896, to give State stimulus to the 
voluntary settlement of disputes. By the Concilia- 
ti<m Act of that year, the' Boaftl of Trade was 
empowered to make inquiries, to appoint a con¬ 
ciliator on the application oj one side, or an 
arbitrator on the application of both; and, under 
Sir George Aslgwith, this sort of intervention has 
desjploped trhimphaRtly. 

After the transport stykes of the'summer of Iftll, 
thejGovemment estafilfshed jjp^advisory Industrial 
Council, consisting of twenty-six eminent trepre- 
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sentatives of employers and men in the great trades. 
One of its first dutie^ was to investigate the possi¬ 
bility of seaufbg a better''fuPment of industrial 
.agreements, when they are arrived at; and the 
report \,is significant of the trend of opinion. The 
Council, while noting th^t industrial agseements 
must be left more elastic than commercial contracts, 
found that “in'most cases they are well kept.” 
The exceptions are generally in imorganized^ or in- 
fompletely organizsd, trades. “ Where agreements 
njade through properly organized machinery for 
dealing with disputes, have been broken, it js fre¬ 
quently found that they were made at times when, 
owing to the abnormal conditions, great difficulty 
must have been experienced in arriving at a fair 
•adjustment.” Questions of interpretation arise; 
agreements should always provide for their refer¬ 
ence to arbitration, strike or lockout being forbid¬ 
den till the interpretation is obtained. The Council 
favovred' a delay before cessation of work, to 
permit of mediation and “ a pronouncement upon 
the question at issue by some independent body 
or impartial tribunal ” ; but dt declared against 
“ compulsory ” arbitration. It had been proposed 
that breach of agreement should be punished either 
by monetary penalties, or by legally prohibiting 
financial <Jr other assistance to those in ibreach. 
The Council, pointed out, hoover, the importance 
of maintaining the principle of collective bar^in- 
ing, which might thus be injured by the threat of 

> Cd. e»5! of 1913. 



such penalttes deteiting work^ple from raUMng 
into agreements. Therf is also the obvious diffi- 
cylty of enforcement. ' “ The concki^on of the 
Council is,that, in the long run, th^ fulfiltnent of. 
agreements if more^ likely to be secured •by an 
increased regard for the •moral obligation, and by 
reliance upon the principles of mutual consent, 
than J)y the establishment of monetary penal¬ 
ties, or*the legal prohibition of assistance.” With 
regard to the extension of an i^eement^rom tha 
immediate parties to a ^hole trade pr district, 
“ espwially where the wqj-kiften’s organizations are 
not sufficiently strong to secure general observ¬ 
ance,” ^he Ctjuncil recommended that if, after 
incjbiry, the Board of Trade were satisfied that the 
immediate parties were substantially representative,* 
and thaWthe agreement was^ proper one, it might 
be declared expended, “ and its terms thereupon 
become implied terms of any contract of service in 
the trade or district concerned.” * . 

A moment’s reflection as to the actual structure 
and functioning of industry will show how necessary 
is the conservative Spirit illus'trated in these phrases. 
Raw, wholesale compulsion, is practically impos¬ 
sible ; to attempt it wquld be,gravely to discredit 
the State, and to aggiavate the possibilities of 
conflict. Voliyjtary methods need’itetiint waiting, 
if ijnly becaifce they*depend upon the fief eiopment< 
of trade unionism, tujfl its fulf recognition, by 
en 4 )loyep’ organizatfons; bu| they visibly succetjd, 
and they constantly create new expedients, whi(h 
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carry the great movement fcwward. What could 
law, with its peremptory and rigid method, accom¬ 
plish in thfe 'field ^ Men do not only strike for 
increase!, or against reductions, of wages. They 
strike dgainst the introduction pf non-’inion labour, 
against unpopular foremen, against the penalizing 
of trade-union officials. They demand the restric¬ 
tion of piece-work, the limitation of apprentiees or 
female labour; in the end, they defhand the re¬ 
moval of “blacklegs,” and the reinstatement of 
the old hands. Then, \here^ is the old, yet ever 
new, problem of the ‘'■sympathetic” strike.' How 
are questions such as these to be judicially decided ? 
The vsiriety of industrial incident is indesf>ribable. 
In 1910, rather more than half a million persons 
"were engaged in 581 officially recorded dispute; 
one of these alone a^ected 102,000 per.-ons, yet 
it arose from the discharge of a single man. N«- 
mally, disputes about wages constitute about a 
half of the total. A minimum wage is not alto¬ 
gether easy; but above the minimum, how are 
difierences to be judicially decided T Neither 
trade-union leaders nor captains rf industry will 
rush into these dark places. 

That these ppacficarheritations about the legal 
regulation ,pf normal adult labour are not to be 
confused with the dogmatic scniplesaf the Victorian 
age is, however, proved by t\e rapidly extacjded 
a|>plication, at the same time,^of riie prmcipk of the 
minimum wage. It began ‘with ^ spMifieaily 
“ sweated ” trades. Here we at tire oj^josjt* 



pole from tBose occu\)ations in/rhich high orgaifiza- 
tion has made possible ai^ orderly prepress. Women 
workers are almost wholly withopt tjdtabination; 
the fact that they rarely strike onl> refledts their* 
poverty, timidity, ajid fatalism, and Iheir relative 
lack of skill. Two-thirds of the women over 18 
in the clothing trades earn less th|in 15s. by a full 
week’s work j and in the fowl and other trades 
the level of p&y is still lower. After the publication 
of the Report of the Lords’ Cdhimittee ift 1890, a 
movement arose to secure* a legal “ living wage.^’ 
For many years, its advocates cried ift the wilder¬ 
ness, along with Socialist orators who* wished for 
a largeifcuse of.the same prescription. The^fonua- 
tion of the Women’s Industrial Council and the 
Anti-Sweating League marked a new semse of what* 
Lord MSner called “this national*disgrace.” In 
Febniary 1908, Sir George Toulmin introduced a 
Bill for the establishment of wage-bot^, with 
power to declare a minimum wage in trwes to be 
scheduled by the Home Off^pe. The mind of the 
country was now prepared, for a great advuioe. 
Hie Government approved the principle of Jthe 
Bill, and referred it to a Seleet Committee on Home 
Work. A year later, Mr "Winston Churchill, for 
the Board of Trade, introduced ,a ^Jovemment 
measure applicable gnly to exoeptiimi industriet, 
he chlracterized as unorganized, unmobde, 
and carried on under morbid economic conditions. 
ThiB “first modem proposal’ of Govemmeirt 
maefainerj to settle And enforce the .rate of'wasM 
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was,” he said, “ an,experimerit and a revolution.” 
Mr Balfour and Mr Lyttelljon approved, with reser¬ 
vations ; tlnd the Bill recewed royal assent on 
Octobe# 20, il909. The Trade Boarda Act em¬ 
powered the Board of Trade to make,«for any trade 
or branch of a trade in which wages are “ exception- , 
ally low as compared with otjier employments,” a 
provisional order setting up a board consisting of 
representatives of employers and ‘'workmen in 
■equal nifmbers, witii a smaller number of nominated 
members. • These boarcis fij; minimum time- and 
piece-rates, Which maV come into effect at ohee by 
agreement,'and may be made obligatory by order 
of the, Board of Trade. Within feur years, rates 
had been so fixed in the following trades, embracing 
a))out 400,000 workers: clmm-making, machine- 
made lace antf net-finishing, paper and £ardboard 
box-making, ready-made and wholesale bespoke 
tailoring (garments to be worn by male persons), 
the • sugar, confectionery, and food-preserving 
trades, shirt-making, the sheet-metal and hollow- 
ware trade (including tin-box and canister making), 
an^ linen and cotton embroidery. An allowance 
to cover loss of time and travelling expenses is 
made to representative members of the boards. 
The minii^um^wage usuaBy varies from 2i)ds to SJd. 
an hour for women—which h|ve been estimated to 
give the lowest possible weeUy shm on which 
physical fitness can be noaintained—and' is about 
dd. an hour fop , men. Impoikant .prov^ons 
prevent evuion by the mciysqM at so-csdled* 
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“learners”'; thus, ih the box-^rade, all “ learns ” 
must be certificated, t^ey must receive some in¬ 
struction, they are limited in numl:<pr, t«?d they must* 
reach ad^Jt pay after three years, or at the age of 18* 
Tlie earl)4 workjpg of the trade boafds has 
revealed various difficultiies, none of which seem to 
be insuperable; ^on,the other hand, it has given 
an immediate and remarkable stimulus to organi¬ 
zation'in the industries affected, on the part both 
of workers and emploj'ers. Cfljstruction* is mu(11 
reduced by the fact Ijiat tlic good employer wants 
his “sweating ” competitor\o be penalized ; and, 
among statesmen, it may now be said that there is 
general^ceptance of the minimum wage principle 
as 'stated by Lord Milner (Dec. 6, 1907): “ l^e 
sweating sysjem impoverishes and weakens tjic 
whole community, l)ecau.se ik saps flie stamina and 
diminishes the*productive power of thousands of 
workers, and these in turn drag others <^own with 
them. It means an industry essentially rotted and 
unsound, because an industry which does not 
provide those engaged in it with sufficient to keep 
them in health is 'essentially imsound. Usechup 
capital must be replaced; • and of all forms of 
capital the most fundamental and indispensable is 
tie human energy necessarily coysujped in the 
work of production. ^The community Kas^to make 
goc^ the indfiiciency that sweating produces. I 
know that many people think it impossible*^ 
raisf wagfs by law ; but the of a limit beloW 
vdiich wages st^U ^ot fall is already ndt the 
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exception, but the rule, in this country. : '. . It is a 
proposal that the State shall do for the weakest and 
, most helpless* trades what the strongly organize^ 
•trades alreadyrdo for themselves.” 

In this definition, and in the general understand¬ 
ing of to-day, as, virtually, in that of the Lords’ 
, Committee of 1890, “ sweating ” means any gross 
underpayment. That this carries the case far 
beyond the ‘limits of the industries originally 
described as “ sweated ” is indicated by two facts 
with whichmur review may conclude. The first lies 
in demands, emanating from both of the great poli¬ 
tical parties,** for the extension of the principle of the 
Trade Roards Act to agricultural labpur. "Piis is a 
' much more difficult case than those already named, 

* The National Home and I^and League, of whioh Lord Saye and 
Selo chairman, and Lord Henry Cavenuish-Bentinok, M. , preaiden^ 
inolndos memliors of both parties. It ui^es *j.ie establishment of 
Ajjrioultural District Wage Boards, with prevention of an incrwwe 
of the hours of labour, and fixing of fifteen half-bolidajn in each 
half-year. A Group of Unionists ” publishes (John Munay, 1913) 
a project of agricultural policy, which would rahie the income of 
the Ftoard of Agriculture from £)5B,000 to about £1,000,000, and 
would establish AgrioultuTal District Wage Boards to fix IomI 
minimum wages. ""Tnis proposal,” it sa/s, ” is in no way in 0 (m> 
flict with historic Tory doctrines, which were laid down at the time 
(A the passing of the Factories Acts. The principle of Toryism it 
not that freedom of contract bantv>t be interfered wi^ under any 
oiroumstanocs, but that it should ^ot be interfered with unleee tie 
poUoy of alio vlng».oOcb freedom has faikd to produce iMrable 
results from the pdnt of view of the State.”^Another group, the 
Unionist Sodab^l^fcurm Committee, of whkh Lord Milner, ftoL 
W. J. Ashley, and madiy H.P.'8 are members, advocates the ” piin. 
•iple of the minimum or living wag^,” *he frank abandonment of the 
pidoeipiB of buying iabbrr in the eheapeil market, and the^iefpd 
e^vtmioQ of voluntary wage agreements.. 


(j . 
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because ofr the wide variety ,of circumstance, the 
lack of exact information, the difficulty of procur¬ 
ing representation af the labouiyrs? fhe strength* > 
of prejudice among farniers, and the danger of if 
further casujdizatiop of lalxiur by pressurd on the 
old and less fit. It is certain, however, that the 
rapid movement of opinion wiy soon result in 
experimental legislation. 

The* second instance Ls already on the statute- 
book, in the form of the Coil Mines ^inimiiih 
Wage) Act of 1012. This Ws a much more notable 
revolution than the Tiyidi* Hoards* Act, for it 
applied to one of the greatest national industric.s, 
carried^n whojiy by adult men, strongly orf^misicd ; 
and it was aggressively demanded by the whole * 
body of the men, with the assent of a large numlyir 
of the laasters. Only a sjjqfial history could pro¬ 
duce so complSte a reversal of national policy as 
this Act indicates; and we must look backward to 
understand it. ' 

Collective bargaining has, in fact, been for many 
years the rule in coal-mining,^as in the iron and steel 
man ufactures, and this “ not as a matter of Qpn- 
descension, or charity, or courtesy, but as a simple 
matter of business." ‘. T*o gircumstanccs con- 

* Prof.^. J. AiiMey : Tht Aiputmenl oj Study in the 

CoalanilronlndtutttuoJGreatllntamafdAmrua," IWi3. “ Man- 
fibctumtg on a Urge rcale tUceeearily involvee comiaon ruies. ... * 
Loollht at from tbe em|rfoyers’ point of view, a eommon rnte of wjgee 
fa mainly a fabour-saving ^eviee, . . . and the atop u a abnyt 
-me,^ougb often diMonft to take, froi^ ^>iniuon rates to oomnu^ 
tgieemeuts.’' 
il 
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tribute particularly tq this result: labour costs are 
the chief costs in coal-mining; and there is a high 
''degree of unifbrmity in the labour and materialr 
so that wage scales are easDy constructed, but need 
skilled interpretation on both sides. For these and 
other reasons, conciliation boards, as we saw earlier, 
have won many successes in this trade area. The 
time when recognition of the unions was won was 
the time, also, when the men accepted, tacitly or 
specifically, the principle that wages must follow 
prices. HCnce the sliding-scales, beginning with 
that of South Wales in 1875, and those of Durham 
and Northumberland in 1877-8. The long fall of 
prices, <he bad trade and disastrous strikes of 
the later ’seventies and ’eighties, made this simple 
system intolerable. 'The northern scales were main¬ 
tained till 188d' and 1889, and then abandoned; 
South Wales alone remained faithful. At the latter 
period, the Yorkshire miners broke from the 
Northern union, demanding a more aggressive 
policy, especially a living or minimum wage as a 
first charge on prices. After a sixteen weeks’ 
strike in the Midlands in 1898, a Conciliation Board 
was set up which, without any declared principle 
for determining wsge-rates, actually started with 
both minin;;uii( .and maximum limits. This e..{ample 
was gradually followed in other diitricts; and the 
idea of a minimum wage thus enter^ almosb im- 
cfK^ously, into practice.- ^ut it was a minimum 
which could only ■be defended by fighting; and, 
being'a piece rate, it did not i^ippel co^-owner 
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to keep his mine open all the»week, and so did not 
necessarily mean a “living wage.” Jlie demand 
lor a legal minimTim would have groym more* 
rapidly but for the dividing influence of different 
interests inHhe different coalfields (the Ididlands 
chiefly Supply a home market, safe from foreign 
competition; South Wales can meet this competi¬ 
tion fey the lygh value of its steam cqfil; the North 
has not these advantages), ^jeverthele^, the de¬ 
mand grew, and many cqpl-owners favoured it as 
a steadying influenc® on prjpes, and a restraint on 
gambling in futures and* undue competition. For 
some years, the miners’ representatives on the 
Conciliation Btiards took a position of compromise,, 
insisting on discussing other trade circumstances 
than price, bargaining on “reasonable grounds,” 
and for*the r^ (except iif Northumberland and 
Durham) demanding an eight-hours’ day. No 
doubt, victory on the last-named questim encour¬ 
aged the men to go forward, for the Coal Mines 
(Eight Hours’) Act of 1908 was a revolutiona^ 
interference with the conditions tof adult labour, 
judged by old-time standards. The prosperity of 
trade was another favoural^Je circumstance. 

Accordin^y, in JanuaJfy 1912,*the Miners’ Federa¬ 
tion 8! Great Britain polled its numbers on the 
issue of a geyelal strike for a minimujn wage. A 
mafimty of 880,000 miners ware favourable; 
notices were given at Iht end of February; an4*a 
forbightlater, over a millioif then were either on 
strike or locked*oatA The effect upon the natios| 
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time when recognition of the unions was won was 
the time, also, when the men accepted, tacitly or 
specifically, the principle that wages must follow 
prices. HCnce the sliding-scales, beginning with 
that of South Wales in 1875, and those of Durham 
and Northumberland in 1877-8. The long fall of 
prices, <he bad trade and disastrous strikes of 
the later ’seventies and ’eighties, made this simple 
system intolerable. 'The northern scales were main¬ 
tained till 188d' and 1889, and then abandoned; 
South Wales alone remained faithful. At the latter 
period, the Yorkshire miners broke from the 
Northern union, demanding a more aggressive 
policy, especially a living or minimum wage as a 
first charge on prices. After a sixteen weeks’ 
strike in the Midlands in 1898, a Conciliation Board 
was set up which, without any declared principle 
for determining wage-rates, actually started with 
both minin;iuii( .and maximum limits. This e..{ample 
was gradually followed in other diitricts; and the 
idea of a minimum wage thus enter^ almosb im- 
cfK^ously, into practice.- ^ut it was a minimum 
which could only he defended by fighting; and, 
being'a piece rate, it did not i^ippel co^-owner 
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great and unafteAed reluctance”; and he pro¬ 
tested that “ it laid dpwn no general principle 
•a suggestion dispifted by both* Conservative an^ 
Labour Hembers. The Bill, ostensibly a temporal^ 
measure, provided* for minimum wages to be pay 
able frftm its enactmenf, the rates being determinec 
by local joint-bpa^ds having a ehairman—elected 
or, failing agreement, appointed bx the Board 0 ; 
Trade—witli a deciding vot^ The boards wew 
also empowered to make, special arrangements foi 
aged and infirm woikers, ajid to fix “‘safeguarifs,’ 
or Conditions of regularity and e^^ciency, non- 
compliance with which may deprive the worker ol 
the right to tt»e minimum wage. The Bffl ha<l nq 
special penal provisions (miners simply obtained 
the commoa-law right to sue for the declared 
wage), \nd m^e no attempt to compel the owner 
to keep the mine open, or the miner to go to work. 
The Leader of the Opposition. Mr Bonar Law, ex¬ 
pressed his mistrust and misgiving; but Pariiaimnt 
had no alternative policy before it, and the stnke 
must be ended. The Labour Party voted for the 
Bill on the second reading, but against it ojf the 
third, on the ground thaj^he specific figures de- 
inanded by the miners Vere ndt included. Outside 
St Stephen’s, there wis much l«() 8 eg talk about 
“ Syndicalisp,* alftough the coal-miam, with, 
tWfo complete organization, their Jt.i?.’s, and their 
hmg practice in ioint*board conciliation, did* not 
to answer well to this itfl]ft>rted name. Pubik 
sympathy, iiideed,.%as generally wift thern; tefa* 
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thirds of the masters Jiad accepted the minimum- 
wage principle at the outset; the Government 
'• declared it to “be “consistent with justice mid the 
best interests cd the community.” Thera was no 
, question here of disorder or breaches of contract. 
Mr Vernon Hartshorn, one" of the miners’ leaders, 
■'declared that “ the Government was faced with the 
most difficult problem that statesmanship had yet 
been called upon to deal with ” ; and this did not 
at the moment seem a very great exaggeration. 
Mf G. N. Barnes, M.P., would have preferred a 
settlement by negotiation. Nobody was over¬ 
confident ; but a trade, a section of which “ could 
not earii' a reasonable minimum wage, through no 
fault of their own ”—a trade better paid than many, 
theugh hard, gloomy, and dangerous—suddenly 
found that, the'conditions being favouratne, only 
the hardie.st scruples could stand against its owm 
unanimity The strike ended on April 8, when the 
miners had lost a million and a half sterling in 
wages, and the railways four imllions in traffic 
receipts. The Act came into force forthwith. The 
minimum rates fixed by the district boards usually 
fell short, by five or ten per cent., of the schedul^i 
the strikers liad demanded;' 

This momentous experiment—momentous ■^liU- 
cally, in the extension it givas to^he method of 
delegated le^lation by joint load boards, as t:«U 
asr economically, in its iiamediate purpose—can 
be justified only om tne ground, nan^y.Ahi^ the 
principle of a living wage fqr labour as a first 
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charge upon the product of national industty is 
accepted. There is no finality in human affairs; 
it is not clear ho^ the minimum aVtage is to 
defined (the subsistence wage of t^e chainmakers 
and shirfmakers is not necessarily the same as the 
“ fair yage ” of naany. State and municipal con¬ 
tracts); and the application of the principle to 
one ^XMupation'afffer another may be very slow. 
But, even if we were not required to presume the 
gravity of statesmen, the hisfcry of these several 
measures would demonstrate that the principle has 
entered into the national consciousness and will. 
It is significant that the miners’ minimum wage 
arose by a conjunction of that humaner spirit 
which we saw bom after the last great trade crisis* 
with the practice of voluntary arbitration, the 
final an^ most considerable expedient which could 
be found to sbften the colfisions incidental to an 
individualist organization of industry without 
radically modifying that organization. The .social 
control over wages has been resumed after a break 
of two centuries, during which these two leading 
institutions of industrial democraty were created— 
trade unionism, and organi^d conciliation. There 
was no room in the njpdieval^ fabric for either of 
then;p. Society was rigjdly bound in a hierachy, 
based on cei;tain conceptions (fSttafed by tlte 
Qyirch andanaintaRied by the State^-edneeptions* 
wl^ took legal form be<»use thiy were geneaally 
aegeptei^ because, ifl the s^^ uid simple cokt- 
mnnitiei of those ^ys, thorou^ regulation agti 
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comp'aratively easy, and unletteied minds dreamed 
of no other way. Hence, civic regulation of 
,/narketed grt)ds to prevent' fraud, of fair rates of 
interest, t)f fair.wages, of apprenticeship, apd so on. 
Everybody was paternally prptectedn-consumer, 
workman, employer; everyone had his accepted 
^ place and standard of living. This is a condition 
of law in which there is no place for arbitration. 
When, in the' sixteenth century, the''Craft 'guilds 
began to break dowfi, and the appeal of the worker 
was met in the famoufl Stajjute of Apprentices, 
authorizing the justicek tq meet yearly to fix fair 
wages, this Was not, as Arnold Toynbee seems to 
have tl|ought,' an arbitral, but a legal, arocess, 
'enforceable by heavy penalties. We have seen 
that the assumption of a right to a customary or 
living wage continued,till the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, and even, feebly, till the beginning 
of the nineteenth. By this time, the social spirit 
of the old'compact was as dead as the theology that 
h.'vd sustained it; djstinct classes of capitalist 
employers and lifelong^ manual workers had sepa- 
ratqjl out: and neither the law nor the conscience 
of the day had any remedy to offer for the collisions 
of interest that arosp between them. 

The first impulse is to.depict one class op- 
pressers, tlite (itW as its victims. <. Let us rathe? 
' say that 'tht.y were both victmts Of 'an historjixd 
necessity, represented by ^le steam-engine on the 
oiie hand, and on t^e other' by the prqp^ea,crf 
ndiutrioj RevotMiioi^ 
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conqiiest tfnd colonissation wljich have opened out 
successively America, ^sia, and Africa. But, in 
turn, Uiis necessity has revealetj amfther no les% 
commanding. It was quickly found that*materia4 
progress inv^jlved pplitical democracy ; it has been 
more slowly discovered that the interest of the 
whole community must be suiweme in the daily 
round of business as well as in affairs called political. 
Tlie BritisB’ people arc ver>' patient, very un¬ 
responsive to selfish or reifolutionarj^ appeals. 
Tliey have, at a dreadful cost, tried Jaisser faire 
pure and simple. They Jiafe tried, at great length, 
the compromise by which em])loyei'!i recognized 
the unions of skilled workmen, and thg skilled 
workmen recognized free capitalism, with itsf 
corollary th^t wages must follow prices, while bjtR 
master# and men tacitly igngired the meaning of the 
growth of a*vast unskilled residuum. At the 
moment when the conscience of the community 
was awakening to the worst aspects of thi.f com¬ 
promise, the “ aristocracy of labour ” had begun 
to discover that no voluntary combination of 
skilled hands sufficed to secure a just remuneration 
while the industrial structure could be described 
as a box without a bottom, a room without a 
stroaig Hoot. So it happened thaj, in^an industry 
far removed tom ijcdiicval traditions; and equally 
fa* from wRat are commonly called* “ Seating 
practices, the idea of a standard ol life was re-hom, 
aad th% method of the diglyfct joint-board #as 
taken over fropi^W^itcchapri and Cradley Heath* 
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In its modem re-apj)earance, the minimum wage 
owes little or nothing to Church or State, It has 
^ ^one of the arbitrariness of th(^ ancient magisterial 
assessments, ^ut it has this in common with the 
olden paternal legislation, that, amid, a thousand 
other acts in aid of the helpless or the handicapped, 
^and with many sanctions formerly unimaginable, 
it expresses a social compact and a social idea),, It 
definitely closes the chapter in British history in 
ifhich individual greed reigned supreme; and it 
enables us ,to look in the face the freest peoples 
under our flag, or any other, and to dispute with 
them the greatest hopes of the future. 


VI. Conclusion 

The road of history runs out of sight; but it 
has its crossways where the commerce of thought 
cornel^ to a halt, as grosser trrflic to market. Look¬ 
ing backward, from this turning, to the point far 
below whence we started, the perspective of the 
hard path which ,-he British people have climbed in 
the to century and a half appears more clearly. 
The wonder of their endurance is not less, nor the 
pitifulness of much of l^eir pride, Jtheir blind 
heroisms, tieis now impossible ijreeds. But a 
.period whichi, to the casual eye of to-dr.y, may SMm 
merely fantastic, monstro^, incredible, assumes 
foA us a new s^ificance and‘interest. ^ 

We h>ve seen a nation torn from the s(^, and 
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bound to sttange mnchines in squalid towns. *We 
have seen them reduced to new kinds of serfdom, 
because Napoleon must & beaten, and^he landlords 
be kept in,eomiort. And we have sefn them, with 
indescribable.courage, struggling back by* many 
and devious tracks into the light, helped here and 
there by men of fortune, braced everywhere by 
memories surely engraved by pain and love. The 
poignancy of this spectacle could not "be borne did 
we not feel that there must hafe been at "its heart 
a moral necessity, aqd th&t there must be in its 
outcome something thaj \ftll lift the name of 
England higgler than the best achietements we 
have reaorded. If it do not discover the,soul of 
good in things evil, the truth of history is an 
meflectual fl^me. In fact, Napoleon and Castle-' 
reagh wfte small, ephemeral ^versaries beside t&e 
impersonal forces we have been seeking to trace. 
The greatest evil is ever the price we must pay 
for the greatest good, the Angel with w1iom>man 
must wrestle in the darkness^ From the beginning 
mankind has made its account with poverty. 
Destiny at length wts a worthier’task, lie <^m- 
manding fact henceforth is to be not poverty, but 
wealth. Give me a cyiindhr %nd piston, and the 
tert i^easy.* Give me the only steam-engine, and 
I un master d th^ world. But thdf the world 
ha»but excl&nged one sort of povert}»an‘d despot¬ 
ism for another. Wealth, or Commonwealth T* Is 
nun, or Ahe machine, to be.quuter T Seifishnlas 
makes the quiqkfsti^angwer; and the transfomgt- 
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tiorf proceeds. The mass of'the victims of the 
machine and its “ inexorable laws ” are voiceless; 
at first, there are ten inventors, and a hundred 
exploiters of invention, for every “ reformer.” As 
the mischief spreads, and the rewards of competitive 
invention become scantier, the spirit of revolt 
gathers force. The common British people cannot 
let go the notion that government is essential to 
a civilized Society, even more ess^itial 'hgainst 
domestic than foreign foes, and most of all essential 
against the local exploiter of the poor. Conquered 
where Napofeon could npt conquer, by a machine 
that Napolfeon had not the wit to seize, in their 
bittempss they still look for help to tlje hoary 
invention of Simon de Montfort. To what should 
England look, if not to a people’s Parliament ? 

The Thirty Years’ ,War was not, perhaps, more 
destructive than the unarmed stru^fele which began 
directly after Waterloo, and saw a definitive vic¬ 
tory only'in 1885. Half-way through, it was found 
that a reformed Parliament would not alone suffice. 
There was now in possession not only a machine, 
but a stoutly arrayed class ’of machine-owners, 
abundantly served by legal, clerical, econcmic, 
literary, and scientific' attendants. The working 
folk had won from this triumphant early Vis^^orian 
capitalism the'right to cheap food, to some personal 
fr^om,' p:x)tection, and eiducatioii. T^ .was 
siiH not enough; for it can never be enough for men 
ji»t not to starve. They'must be separately 
organized for daily bm'gaming, Years are spent in 
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building up trade unions, co-operative stores, friewdly 
societies, funds to seciue a der^nt burial, and other 
ofierings to the god pf ftirift, and in p 3 ij)erinifinting ^ 
with more and more ingenious ex^dientsiin daily, 
bargaining. Again, the problem seemed,at the 
point of solution, whep three forgotten factors 
forced themselves into notice, in rapid succession: 

(1) TJie Island-Slatfe must adjiAt itself to the 
requiremcnt#*of a world-wide Empiro» the pressure 
of rivals no longer to be despisad, and lhe,templa-, 
tion of tropical markets ready to give gold, oil, aqd 
rubber, for cotton-cloth, aum, and, small-arras. 

(2) There is a Trade t'y’ele, that might rather be 
called cvclone, whereto every industrial country 
mast learn to’adjust its mechanism of prcTduction, 
and exchange. (3) At the end of the storm, % 
certain Subuferged Ttiith, of tragic; mien, raises hs 
head above th<» flcjod. 

These three quantities arc at the l)a.sc of our 
modern situation. They still stand befoi^* us, 
questions that must be answered, tasks that must 
be fulfilled, irrcconcilahics tlJat must Ice reconciled. 
The utmost Edwardian England'could do was, in 
recognizing their existence, to prepare for'the 
abandonment of its inheaited economic dogmas, 
andyte adqption of a n^w principle of social action 
In such cmcrggicies, the reality of*anafcnt powers, 
like religion .and nationality, is testejj. .We have 
seen how religion was tested in Whitechapel, ,^nd 
• how the golden wwd'oArrotherljood, ringing across 
the world, proved the salvation of the {/ondon 
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dodker. England can no longer liv£ to herself 
alone j and we now understand that neither for 
labour nor capital is there anything final in nationa- 
^lity. But a ration has resources not to be counted 
in economic terms; it is, and will probably remain 
so far as we need attempt Ao see, a union of peculiar 
strength. In this supreme modem problem of the 
mastery of the wealth-making machine, the-spirit 
of nationality has an important part' to play. It 
speaks to us in our mothers’ simple words. We are 
np longer tf, b, c, so many “ factors of production,” 
but living souls, members pf a household. Suddenly 
we are aware of our relationship with ages, noble 
in many respects, before the age of the piachine, 

, with other climes where the worship of the machine 
■has never gone to such lengths. What shall it 
pf'ofit a people if, in gaining a world, it losa its own 
integrity ? Men and classes have been severed too 
long; there is one inclusive interest that can be, 
here ,and’ now, effectively asserted—that of the 
nption as a whole. 

This collective interest may be envisaged vari¬ 
ously. We have seen it expressed, in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century, in a sense of 
compunction that, aftei so, much wealth had been 
heaped up, so much poverty, disease) ignaronce, 
and misery- should be found to (issue from the 
same process. A just demand, admitted, is half 
disarmed. Let us know ,the worst, these post- 
Victorians seemed-to say ; and, as revelation fol¬ 
lowed ^revelation, prejudice wps dissolved, dognsa 
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discreditedf and the reconstitution of the Bfttish 
household began. It^is characteristic that pity 
^d justice should ^ftme here a business garb 
the cry that England must awake*and make berselt 
more efficiei^t to meet the comjietition of ^rounger 
nations, has been a projninent note in the chorus 
demanding the better organization of all the 
material activities of society, so that there may no 
longer*be gii!^ing waste or neglect of human faculty 
imd the bounty of nature. Tile best formula, it is 
true, is liable to misuse. This word “ organization ** 
may be translated to mean no more than that 
many ill-paid clerks, wifh a beautiful card-index, 
are kept to do work formerly disposed of by a few 
capable men iJy wit and memory. There & even a 
fashion of “scientific ” regimentation and “speedings 
up,” as there'was a fashion of “ slumming,” If mfcre 
rapidity of change be the lest of progress, then, 
indeed, the last generation—the age of the internal 
combustion engine, the turbine, the* practical 
dynamo, and the filament lamp, of shorthand i^d 
th« card-index, the telephdne and typewriter, of 


the aeroplane and-wireless'telegraphy, of the girl 
derk «id the Labour Minister—easily eclipses the 
age of the steam-engine and the first Reform Bill. 
ThMjmay,have been greater‘progress, or not; if 
io, it is not bgause mechanical ifivektion is more 
dajingly active tlfhn ever bhfore, ,not because 
doctrinaires and amateurs arei now gently 
s^ppect, nor that ttie triumphs of speed fill fall 
minds, ud the sacrifices the/ require are pounted 
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::heap. Access of speed may result in progress, or 
not. It leaves unanswered the essential question : 
Which is ipaster, man oi tlje machine ? Who 
gains, thp many or the few ? What is the aim, 
more luxury and power, or more wisdom and 
happiness ? 

Twenty years ago, Western society echoed with 
plaints of a mental and normal decadence, taking 
extreme shajie in two gloomy books fcy ths late 
Max Nordau. It wsas not diiricult then to show 
tfiat an increase of actual insanity was unproved, 
that the niiliJcr iktvchis maiadies—neurasthenia, 
hysteria, mulaneholia, and nerve debility—were 
chiefly found in a simdl, pampered class, and that, 
for the lest, other forms of disease would yield to 
tjie treatment which had already banished small- 
po»; and cholera, Doctors protcstcxl that we used 
our nerves too little, not too miicL; that as, in 
writer’s cram]), the muscles are not too powerful, 
but too w-sak, .so the nerves are usually not over- 
but under-sensitive. It was a period of growing 
pains. The democracy was just arriving upon the 
threshold of the-worlds of knowledge, art, and 
pleamre. Meeting the new and curious at every 
street comer, seeing the world-comedy -over the 
foot-lights of a cheap press, it was not surp^bing 
that they sh ^uld- display some extraTOgance. 'rtud 
jthe bounds of human thought und hope should be 
suddenly thrown, wide without any loss or error 
was not to be expected. Gradually, a genuine 
of the imagination wbuld grow up) meanwhile, iM 
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new Testlestness, cariosity, impatience must* be 
esteemed a vast improvement upon the old lethargy 
and ignorance, a negesiAry stage in the evolution , 
of a maturer manhood. 

To-day,*the argument continues in a lower key. 
Wealth l;as been heavily taxed. There are evident 
benefits; but how does the account balance, and 
what jf the futufe ? “ Industriaf unrest ” is the 
+e.xt of»a!arniid and pessimistic preac^iers. Could 
any result have been more eontidently predicated, 
of a generation of elemetitary schooling ? l)o^ 
England repent her awakening '! Does she repent 
having established some equality of .start-and oppor¬ 
tunity ? Is it not good to watch the a])()roaeh of 
the* day when the romance which learning and 
research already hold for the privileged scholar will ' 
reach thg mechanic af his bench, when alibrarj'^ 
will be a part ofrevoy h'.ine m the land, and none 
will speak of setting up a “ ladder ” for a few 
athletes to climb from the board school to,the 
university, because the university will have been, 
brought down from its 01_>'mpian heights, and 
made accessible to every youth of dfcenl abilities Y 

The desire without which this could not be is 
growing, and it is good. pid»England is burgeoning 
with wung vigour- In particular directions, the 
natio^ genius jnay h.ave reac'hed 'kigHer in the 
past^ but at no time^ias there befen sucji a’volume 
and variety of talent, earnest work, and fruitjipl 
speedation. The resiflts are already prodigious; 
^or shoufd even the rarer ot’ these results, in 
2 M 
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)hy!iical science and literature^ be attnbuted to a 
here academic movement; they are fruits of a 
^ast growth of thought and energy which is fer- 
nenting throughout the whole body of the nation. 

It is represented not only in public effort, but in the 
jrivate spirit of the people. There is less drunken- 
less, less slovenliness, less ugliness, less cruelty, 
lisease, and crime. One who has moved much and 
ong in city' life now sees, especialljj among the 
,’oung, more bright, healthy faces, many more 
inpable hands. There is good evidence that, being 
setter fed and better dressed, hundreds of thousands 
sf young men and women are determined to polish 
their minds also, as well for the sake of more intel¬ 
ligent work as for more enjoyable leisure. The 
improvement of manners is mo.st strongly marked. 
iVhen Baron Liebig was repdrted to'have declared 
that “ civilization is the economy of power, and 
English power is coal,” John Ruskin replied, im¬ 
petuously : “ Not altogether, my chemical friend. 
Civilisation is the making of civil persons, a kind 
of distillation of which alembics are incapable, and 
does not at all imply the turning of a small company 
of gentlemen into a large company of ironmongM's. 
English power (what little of it may ‘be left) is 
by no means coal, but i?, indeed, of, that^hich, 
when the whole world turns to gial, then chiefly 
lives.” 'Chivalry was a word Afertainly incompatible 
with the lower ty^je of industry in the coal and 
sieam age, and still not tb be lightly invoked. 
Rut the demand for more active minds, not only . 
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among misters, nferchants, jpventors, but among 
the rank and file ot, every occupation, is more 
favourable than he»eto}ore to thagrftiJth of gentle* 
manlines^. The tjTanny and servility of oldefi. 
days are disappeagng. Woman has brod^ht into 
some departments of the world of eommerce a spirit 
of generosity and grace. Every^ere, force counts ■ 
for Ifss, reason ami public feeling for more. The 
incredting fteqiieney and importance of foreign rela¬ 
tions work in the same direction. Business eaimol, 
indeed, be allowed wjth s^ety to bcconre the whfele 
of life; and so it eannot.clafm that full-orbed ideal 
which belongs to the highest manhood! It is much 
if we <^i disqgrn l)eneath the surface of the daily 
■stfuggle the influence of the nobler spirit whose per-* 
feet flower find in (joesy and art and all pure faith. 

A Now Zealand statesmaij. Sir Jbseph Ward, on 
a recent home-Toraing from England, is reported to 
have said : “ Age has its beautiful side,f)ut it has 
also a territde side; and in the old country It has 
a devastating effect. WTie^ever I went, I foutid 
extreme poverty on the ope hand, and extreme 
wealth on the other. That is the difficulty caused 
“by age in an old land as the years pass. We should 
try to keej) the problen* avfay from New 21ealand.” 
Thei^are thus .two voices assaijing the Island 
State, critics of ihe Right and of,the iLeft. _ Milton’s 
England.was%imilarly assailed; and tHfe declaration 
of faith in “liberty, th» nurse of’all great wftsj” 
•whjch the immortal ’poet hu^lgd at both cam]!s, 
• will suffice for this, and many a day. to ; 
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“ Wiien the cherfubiesse of '^the people is » 
sprightly up, as that it has-not only wherewith to 
■guard well itlf 6wp freedom and'safety but to sparej 
and to 'oestow upon the solidest and sublimest 
points <5f controversie and new invention, it be- 
tok’ns us not degenerated, 'nor drooping to a fatall 
decay, but casting off the old and wrincl’d skin of 
corruption to outlive these pangs anc| wax young 
again, entring the glorious waies of' Truth and 
prosperous virtue destin’d to become great and 
hdhou rable in these latter ages, ” We, too, may see, 
in the mind’s eye, “ a"nohle and puissant Nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep.” By 
the force not of authority or doclrin"', but rt sym¬ 
pathy and understanding, she will again lead the 
faipilies of mankind, to purer victories. For the 
spirit of to-dajf, at once scientific and KVimane, 
accepts the doom of perpetual change by which all 
our accomplishment is beset. We may guide, we 
cannot arrest, the universal movement. We must 
organise; yet the currents of life must have free 
play. The industrial revolution has no beginning 
and .no end. Momently, new powers in nature are 
discovered which may eclipse all the wonders of the 
steam age, and therewith uncharted possibilities of 
happiness tpid woe. Ceaseless transfbrmatfe',, is 
the one certain'thing—this, an{i tht power of the 
human will, Vhich, being forewarned, is forearmed, 
andf’being nobly diieeted, ir invincible. 
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POPVL iTlOS AND EMIGRATION 


INTIMATES FOR EaRLIER J'lMF.S— 

England and ^Wales 


Years. 

• I’opulatione 

Source of Eiitimai^ 

1100 

1| irtillioas. 

Ba.s<^l on Domes¬ 

• 

• 

day Survey 

1377 

2to2i „ 

Poll-tax 

^500^1700 

• 2} to 2 I „ 

Thorold ifogcrs 

1688 

4,751,000 

Gregory King 

1700 

• 5,134,000 

Fiplaison ^ 

1750 

, 6,039,000 • 

1 

»•> 

1769 

8,600,000 

Arthur Young 

1800 

9,187,000 

I'inlaisoa * 

• 


B. The United 

Kingdom 


{From Ihf ('enfiu.i 

The first complete Census ot \he kingdom was 
taken in 1821. This and tlif! following Oensuses did 
not include men of the/^my and Navy and Merchant 
Serjjje at*home. England, {Vales, and Scotland 
show a continjjous increase, lrela*iid i continuous 
dwline sinae 1841? In 1821,* Ireland ’had 82’ff 
per cent., in 1911 only ^’7 per ceilt., of the popula- 
• tipn of the kingdorri! The proportion of Wale.s lias 
’ Quoted in 1831 Genius Report. 
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increased from 8'4 to.A'5 per cent., that of Scotland 
from 10 to lOf per cent. 
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C. England aniT Wales 


t 

Census 

Year. 

V 

Families 
Separate 
Ocgii piers 
(millions). 

’ r..' 

Pojiulation 
^ (milUonHk 

« 

...^ 

Increase 
at eitPli 
(VllSllH 
(nnlbona). 

. . 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

1801 

1-89. 

. 8-89 

r • 


18H 

214 

1016 

1-27 

14-00 

182T 

^49 

1200 

1-83* 

18-06 

1881 

2-91 

13-89 

• 1-89 

.15-80 , 

1841 

(Not tak^n) 

15-9i 

2-01 

14-27 

1851 

:i-7i 

• 17-92 , 

201 

12-65 * 

1861 

. 4-49 

20-4)6 

2-13* 

11-90 

1871 

5-04 

22-71 

2-64 * 

18-21 

1881 

5'63 

25-97 

8-26 

14-36 

•1891 

613 

29-00 

3-02 

11-65 

1901 

7-03 

32-52 

3-52 

12-17 • 

1911 

j • 

»-oi 

-•— 

.3()*07 

• 

8*54 

• 

10-91<. 


In the first four Censuses, the Army, Navy, and 
Merchant Service at home were not included; 

The proportion of urban poptilation has steadily 
increased from 50'2 per cent, in 1851 to 78‘1 per 
cent, in 1911, the rural proportion falling from 
49'8 to 21’9 per cent. • • 

The number of births bfetwi^-n the last two fen- 
suswras 9,«90,X74, thedeaths 5,24^5,852. The natu¬ 
ral increase inathe^dccade 1901-11* v/Ss, therefore, 
4,044,922, <he recorded increase orMy *8,547,426,* 
leaving a loss of 497,496 to be accounted for. «• 
•This js due chiefly, if not.'yholly, to balance of 
emigration. The decennial excess of emirmitirin 
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over immigration, previous Censuses, is given 
as follows:— 


t f* 


1861 

1?2,111 

1891 

601,389 

Mi71 

78,968 

1901 

„ 68,380 

1881 

104,307 

'l911 

501,998 


The above figures are for England and Wales 
only. 

The bfilance of outward over inward passengers 
between the United Kingdom and non-European 
countries shpws a large indrease in the last few 
years. As against a yeally average ol 180,000 in 

the ’eighties, and 76,000 in the ’nineties, it was in 

. < 

1901 72,016 1907 235,092 

1902 101,.547 1908 91,156 

1903 147,037 ■ 1909 139,893 

1904 126,854 1910 233,709 

1905 139,365 1911 261,809 

1906 194,671 

In 11 years = 1,743,048 

At the beginning of this period, most emigrants 
went to the United States; at the end, 80 per 
cent, went to the British Uolonies—in 1911, half 
of them went to Canada. .^This is largely a^'sult 
of the Colonial policy of assisted u jnigration. 

The net 'alien immigration into' the United 
Kingdom was attout 18,000. 

These (Table D)-are.the only registration,counties 
-except the quasi-metropolitan, Essex, Middlesex, 
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and K!ent—^having injl911 a population of more 
than 1,000,000. The Administrative County of 
J^ondon for thfe4rst time shows a small decline in 
the last ‘decadje. “ Greater London ” includes 
^Croydon,® Wimbledon, Kingston, Richmond, 
Bromley, Beckenham, Willesden, Tottenham, 
Pornsey, Edmonton, Ealing, West and East Ham. 

Three English counties — CiimlJerland, West¬ 
moreland, and'West Suffolk; five Welsh—Meri¬ 
oneth, Montgomery? Cardigan, Radnor, and 
CaniBrvonshi®e; and fofir county boroughs— 
Hastings, Halifax, Bifi’ton, and Canterbury— 
show a decline of population in the last decade. 

' E. The British Empire 

Population and Area 


(Sir J. A. Baines, C.S.L, in the Statistifal So‘‘iety Journal, 
July 1911). 



Popula¬ 

tion 

(Millions). 

1 

Total. 

Dcrease 

1. By 
Acqui' 
sition 
since 
1841. 

Millions). 

2. By Growth. 

Area. 

Square 

Miles 

(Mil¬ 

lions). 

Addi¬ 

tions. 

On Ter¬ 
ritories 
of 1841. 

On later 
Addi- 
tiouB. 

1841 

203 

.. 




8-5 


1851 

241 

,37 

1-8 



8-7 

•25 

1861 

258 

17 

1 

14 

*2 

£•8 

all 

1871 

280 

22 


19 

2 

8-8 

1881 

305 

26 

•7 

22 

2«i 

8-8 


1891 

m 

e. 40 

6 

29 

’ 5 1 

, 9-0 

•73 

mmm 

38S 

38 

2C 

9 

2 

IM 

1-54 •• 

1911 

418 

33 

2 


6 

U-3 

•18 

ToAI 


215 

’P5.- 

138 

21 


2-8 ^ 
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CUmdtic and Political Di^ibuiion, 1911 


Temperate 
Sub-Tfopical 
Tropical * 

S,977,591 
1,204,308 
«,149,284 

Py^jlatlon. 

•58,672,0jJ0 

f,780,0W 

352,277,0W) 

Dominions 

7,446,809 

^03,890,000 

Cit)wn Cotonies 

* 267,916 

9,661,000 

Protectomes 

1,849,801 

30,183,000 

India . 

1,706,597 • 

• 

315,001,600 

Total 

1031,248 

418,735,000 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TRADE VNUMSM 
A. England and Wai^is, 

figures from the Census Reports.) *' 


Total Population . 

Total “ Occupied ” . t . 
Total “ Unoccupied or Re¬ 
tired ” . . 

‘All under 10 years old 
Upoccupied 10-13 years old 
Wives (many “ Occupied ”) 
Aged 70 and over . 


82,678,218 
' 14,479,097 

18,199,116 

7.208,999 

2,46.5,575 

5,717,537 

. 888,080 
16,275,191 


. The “ unoccupied ” included 374,404 persons 
in workhouses, asylums, prisons, and hospitals. 


Groups of Occ.upations (Thousands) 


Directing and' other 

M&b. 

Fehiale. 

Total. 

SerxKresc^ 

1 1^2 



Goveinn\ent 

. 26 

198 

Pefence 

168 

■. 

•168 

Professional. 

811 

294 

605. 


, 651 

820 
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t 

. 

Mile. Female, 

fetal. 

Distribuiion — 

•• 


Commercial . 

580 ^ , 59 

589 

Transport . 

• 

1,249 * 1^ 

_t_ 

1,267 ' 

• 


1,779 77* 

1,856 

Domestic S^oices . 

804 1,690 

1,994 

Building and Supply Trades 

• • 

• 

» 

Building, etc. *. .. 

1,042 , *. . 

1,042 

Wood, li'uriiiturc, De¬ 

• 


corations 

238 24 

257 

• Brifk, Pottery, (ilas-s. 

• 

« 

etc. 

142 83 

175, 

Gai^ Water, Electricity, 

• 

• 

Sanitary Services . * 

T1 

71 


1,488 f7 

1,545 

Food Trades (Food, 


• 

Tobacco, Urinlc, Lodging) 

7h 299 

". 1 '" 

1J)78 

Clj0ng Ilf odes— 

• 


Textiles ^ 

49ie .*663 

1,155 

JDress . • . *. 

*414 ,7H 

1,125 1 

Skins, Leather, etc. 

SO 25 

,105 

• • 1986 1,899 

;2,8k 
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Male. 

Fomale. 

Total 

Metal Traded — 

Metals,, |Hachines, Im- 

plements 

1,174 

68 

1,237 

Prfcious Metals, Jewels, 

Instruments . 

130 

18 

148 


1,804 

81 

1,385 

Other Manufactures— 

Chemicals, Oil, Soap, etc. 

102 

26 

128 

Paper, Books, etc. . ^ 

( < 

188 

90 

278 

t 

290 

116 

406 

Extractive Industries— 

- 

' 

■■ 

Mining, Quarries, etc. . 

800 

5 

805 

Agriculture » 

1,071 

57i 

1,128 

Fishing 

24 

•• 

24 


1,895 

62 

1,957 

Total of above Groups 

9,471, 

4,101, 13,572, 



, B. United Kingdom, 1901 

Membership of Trade Undons ai the 
beginning oj the yca^. mu 

(Figura Jnm Ale Mporl oj the ChieJ Labour 5 rreipondenl of the 
■ ■ Board oj Trade.) 

Total Unionc . . . 1,252 

Total Membership. . , 1,910,614 . 

Female . . . 128,510 
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Rather* over 10,000 members were outside the 
United Kingdom. ^ 

The following g^pujfc tally as nearly as possible^ 
with those of the preceding table: , 

Government and Local Govern- 


• mont Employes 

40,089 

Transport ^ ^ 

109,272 

Domestic Service . 

. nil 

ftuildfhg. Woodwork, etc. 

. * 2,5.8,270 

Food and Tobacco .* 

^7,.829 

Clothing 'Pradcs— 

• 

Textile . , * . 

. * 220,939 

Boot and Shoe . 

. ' 8.),] 23 

dOthcr. 

38,578 

Metal 'I’radcs— 


MetiJ, Engineering, Shi])- 


• building . , . 

*. 388,205 

Engine?ncn 

19,088 

Other Manufactures — 


Chemical . 

*20,m 

Printing, etc. . , . 

. 57,2.50 

Mining, Quarrying . ^ 

505,056 

General Labour 

118,548 

Other . . . • . 

. *48,496 

’ 

1,910,614 


*,—v - 

^The menil)ership'’of unions affiliated to" the Tradt 
Union Congress was, in 1918,* about 2,250,000. 
■the membership oP unions and societies atfilidted 
to the tabour Party in 1912* was 1,880,401, 
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CENSUS OF PRODUCTibN OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 1907 

The following leading points are ffijimmanzed 
TOm the Final Repprt (Cd. 6320 of 1912, pp. 
186, 7s. 6d.), to which the reader ,is referred for 
naAy explaifetory details. This, the first British 
Census of Production, was taken in 1908 with 
respect to the previous year. 

A. Workers Inxluded 
Probably within Scope of the Census 


Employers 'i .' . 

200.000 

Working for Employers . 

8,390,000 

Working on own Account 

600,000 


9,250,000 

Actually Covered 


Salaried 

491,847 

\yage-camers 

. 6,498,129 

Outworkers . 

102.147 

Average number . ' 

, 7,087,128 

Maximum „ . ,, 

. 7,219,00(W. 


It will be swn'that large nun:\bcrs*Df “occupied 
{iersons ” acedrding to the Population 'Census arj 
not here included. ■ 

Particulars for Agriculture and Fisheries (nearlj 
•8 milkon'workers) were obtained froip/Aher Govern* 

MO ' 
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ment Departments. Estimatfs were made for the 
output of between 1 aiyi 2 million industrial workers. 

Of the 6J million ♦age-eaniep nfcorded, 74'4 
*per cent, were males and 25'6 pen cent.’females. 
Those under 18 years of age numbered 985,000— 
12'6 pej cent, of the male and 24’8 per cent, of the 
female workers 

. . * B.* Net Output 

* \ • • ^ 

• • {At point oj production) 

Industry— • t MiUioM. {MfflioA. 

Gross Output of Sclfeduled , 

Trades . • ... l,8'65 

Less Materials . • . . 1,458 


Net ‘isee table) 
•Trad® not Scheduled 

Agriculture—* • 


land, £45 millions) 
Horses, etc., not for food 
Hides and Skins . 

Wool , ... 

Timber 

Flax .... 

• • 

Fisheries . 


• 

712 

50 

* 

% 

te 

•e- 



196 


8 


6 

• • 

4 


•9 




T6? 


210 

12 


Tot^ .• 984 , 

(Not induing imported materials and cost of 
.transport and merchaeting.—See, Table D.) 1 

*V.e. the*mm of additioiu to Afte mode at the tfiSemit 
A itognf of produoUoD., 

2 K 
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D. Aggregate VKlue op uWed Kingdom 
^ Produce 

, , " £ Millions. 

Industry^(incliiding materials) . 1,284 to 1,249 
Agriculture . . . ' . 210 

Fisheries ..... 12' 


1,^6 to lu471 

Less Materials duplicated . ' 71' 


1,385 to 1,400 

^ >1 ^ BllliioDS. 

Exported (f.o.b.) , . 4644 

Sold for Consumption . 921 

I.885I 

. Plus Duties . . . . 48 


Ready for Consumption or 

Export .... 1,438 to 1,448 
Less Exports at 
factory price 480 to 410 
= Goods made 
and consumed 

in the. United- 

Kingdom . 1,003 to 1,088 

Value added 'n 3'ransport and Dis¬ 
tribution— 

To Home consumed Goods 815 to 4lS 

To Exports 84 to 54 


1,782 to 1,917 
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, „ £ Millions. 

Final Sales for Cossumption or 
Export . .• *. . . . *1,782^1,917* 

Les^ Exported (f.o.b.) . .• l64 *. 

_ • _ 

Horae Consumption only . . 1,318 ta 1,458 

Plus Net Imports for direct 
consumptiort, and dutifes, 

* • carrige, and profits . . • 845 to 880 

• -•-*~ 

Total Cost to ^onsumeri^of Goods ^ 

consumed in United l^ingdom , * 

(1907> ...... 1,668 to 1,888 


E. Exports and Imports 


Pertentages United Kingdom Output 


• 

1. Food, Drink, Fodder, 

Ex port* 
(1907). 

Net Import# 
(1907). 

• 

Plants, etc. 

5 

60*' 

2. Raw Material of Industry • 
8. i’inished Produpts of In¬ 

29» 

• 

128 

dustry 

25 



• 

The value, at port of «hipmcnt, of export! of 
home j)rodnpe and majufaetiu'cs in 1907 equalled 
88 ^r cent, of^fhe value, at placlsot^roduction, 
of the net cyitput, %nd 28 per'cent, .of the gross • 
oufput, of the United Kingdom. • • 

* “ Over 30 % of the foJtt imporU oontUted of matemls to*b 0 
foffber vorked np in the United Kingd^'* 

* Aiiooet ftil coal , 
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The net imports eqtelled 43 per cent, ot the net 
and 30 j)cr cqpt. of the gros$'output of the United 
Kmgdonv 

• F. Capita!., Income, and Savings , 

' , ^ £■ Millions. 

The Manufacturing Capital of the ^ 
country (including value of land, ' 

Wildings and plant, and working 
dajntal) in 1907 is estimated/j.t .' 1,400 to 1,600 
Wear and Tear and Maintenance of 
Capital in industry, agriculture, 
transjiHirt, and trade, requires . . 170 to 180 

There is available for new capital 
iuvestmenLs in the United King¬ 
dom . . 1 . . 170 to 190 

New Investments outside the 
United kingdom (largely paid for 
by e.xports) arc estimated at . 100 

Income from Foreign Investments 
is estimated at , . . . 140 

Income from Shipping and other 
foreign Services is estimated at . 100 

The Total Income of the United Kmgdom in 
1907 is csliioatefi thus: 

t 

Goods Cdnsumed or exchanged by 
classes engaged in production and 
distribution . . . . 1,248 to 1,408 

Carryforward, •, 1,248to 1,408 
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£ Millions. 

Brought, forward, . 1,2411 to 1,408 
.Vah’p of Service* exchanged for* • 

■■ Crood^ and other Services (include 
ing ownsrship fit houses, etc., 
railway passenger reiseipts, postal 
services, domestic and govern¬ 
ment services, professional and 
artistic STeomes) . . . S.IOtoiOO 

New Savings and Tnvestmctfts of 
all classes (inhlndipg income from 
foreign ijivcslmenls) . S'iOtoJlaO 

l,!tl8to 2,li'.8 

- 

This confirms previojis estimates 
that the national income was ^ 

abm* £2,000,000, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND 
• CAPITAL • ' 

Recent ^tiraates pf the Total Capital of the 
United Kingdom are as follows 

' * £ Millions. 

F.W. Hirst, ' 1905'.18,086 

„ ' 1909 .... 18,986 

R. A. Macdonald, 1900 . . .• . r 18,500 

1909 . . , . 15,800 

L. fi. Chiozza-Money,’ 1908 :—£ Willions. 

Public Property i-. . 558 ‘ 

Private Property in United 
Kin^^om . 10,567 

Private Property Abroad 2,687 

■ - 18,762 

1912. . . 15,000 

Mr Chiozza-Money . shows, from the Inland 
Revenue reports, that,'of ,£800 millioni passing 
at death (in 80,p00 separate estates), "about t.wo- 
thirds was lift by 4,000 persons. , 

“ In the »mv; work, he points out that the amoqnt 
of gross profits assessed ,to income-tax— i.e. m 
incomes exceeding .£J60 per annum—-which 
^ Richer and lOth edi^.on. Oiftp. v. 

' Btt ' • •• ' 
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£909 milKons in J908-9, is almost exactly t half 
of the estimated income o^ the nation. On this 
^ basis, he thus estimates the dist^bution of the 
national income as just given :— ^ 


Persons witli incorfes of 

Number. 

l|oome» £. 

over £160 and their 

• 

• 

families (5 persons) . 

5,500i000 

909,000,000 

Persons j^th smaller 

• 


incomes and their 

• 


families ... .* 

89,000,000 

985,000,000 

• • 

• 

l4,500,00(J 

1,844,000,000 


The first line may be divided by separating 
families having an income over £7(8). These 
were 1,400,000 in number, with a total of £084 
millions, thus, of'the whole nation, in 1908,' 

, • t MilUoM.^ 

1,400,000 “ Rieh ” persons enjoyed . . 684 

4,100,000 “ Comfortable ” persons enjoyed . 275 

89,000,000 “ Poor ” persons enjoyed . * t 98S 

A Committee of the British Association on ‘^the 


amount and distribution of income other than 
wages below the income-tax exemption limit” 
reports* the following fipdings {Statistical Society 
Jmsfwd, pecember 1910):—* 

Number of Cjpcunied persons plying in- 
, come-taK (est.)* .* .» •. 800,000 

Occupied persons pjher than* manual 


workers not paying incomf-tax (pro¬ 
fessional, shop^sistants, etc.) 
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Aggregate Earned In^me . £28§ millions 

Aggregate Earned and Ungamed 
Income . 385 „ 


•Dr A.*L. B(iwley thus estimates the v'ages of 
adult male workers when in cpntinuous employ¬ 
ment ►— • ‘ 


Wage. ^ 

Nnmbet of 

Men* * 

Percentage. 

Under 15s. 

820,000 , 

,4 

15s. to 20s'. 

640,000 

8 

20.S. to 25s. 

,1,600,000. 

20 

25s. to SOs. 

1,680,000* 

21 

30s. to 35s. 

1,680,000 

21 

85s. to 40.S. 

1,040,000 

13 

40s. ko 45s. 

560,000 ' 

r 7 . 

Over 45.S. 

480,000 

6 

Sr-r George Paish 

read inriXirtant 

pap(;rs on 


“ Great Britain’s Caphal Investments in Indi¬ 
vidual Colonies and Foreign Countries,” before 
the Royal ^Statistical Soeiety, in June 1909 and 
December 1910. 

lie estimated thus the total amount invested: 
Up to the end oi 1907 : 

In the Colonies and India £1,812 millions 
In Foreign Countries £1,881 . 

-£2,693 millions 

(bringing in an income of £189 ■ ‘ • 

millions=5%' ,cfent. per , ‘ 

' annum) * ' r 

Added in 1908 . . . 180 „ 

' , , ' -^-r 

' Caj^ forwanj, £2,823 Bullions 
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Brought foisjard, £2,823 mtliions 

Addrd in I COD.ICO „ 

„ „ 1910 . • *. . , .. • 165 

Net Totel of British Foreign In-, 
vestment*, including private hiisi- 
ness^;api(al, but deducting foreign 

capital in IJritjjih companies or ^ 

Idhns, prl^liahly . . . £3,500 millions 

About a ha]/ of the t^)tai is investccf in North 
and South Amerifla. After the UiAted Slates, 
more capital had been ))rovided to Canada than 
to any other co\intry (£373 millions, now being 
incrcart;d at'the rate of £30 millions j«'arly, or 
£40 millions including private business), Tlie 
Austrjjlasiaft Colonies have absork-d £380 milljons 
(Iwo-thirds j)f this beir^ Government loans). 
South Africa £;i51 millions (a third in mining" 
companies), and India £365 millions ^mostly for 
railways). Argentina has received £209 nlillions* 
Brazil £94 millions, Mexico £87 millions, Japan 
£S4 millions, Egj'pt £44 millions, and Russia £38 
millions. Only £7 millions arc invested in Fiance, 
and £6 millions in German^. 

The largest items to Hie end of 1907 were a.s 
follows: 

Total Amount Awrsge Kate 
(£ Mji!jon.i|. * of Intorcst# 

American Railways , . *00 I'S 

dhlonijd and Proviifcial Oovfrrw 
ment Loans 87.5 8-71 
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Total amount 

Average Rate 


(£ MiUions). 

Interest. 

Foreign Railways . . 

.,' 286 

4-7 

Colonial „* ■ 

. l89 

40 

JFlnancial, Lan<J, Investment 187 

* 8-3 

GoldMiies . . 

. 161 

• 9-8 


More than half of the new capital added in 
*1908-10 went for failway purposes.' , , 

Sir George f*aish concluded that '‘the 'great " 
ingrease which Britisfi investors are deriving from 
thejr invest^ients in othel lands is'small in com¬ 
parison with the total income tiiey may ultimately 
derive.” The amount of new investment is now 
about emial to the amount of interest accruing. 
Appreciation of property in one direction at least 
et^uals depreciation in another. In the above 
calculations, all, foreign loan capital not' now 
bearing interest is excluded. r 

In addition to the income from these sources, 
there is that due for shipping, financial, broker¬ 
age and other services, and tourist traffic. Pro¬ 
bably the total income' due from abroad is thus 
£800 ipillions a ytar; and, as the trade balance 
is only £149 millions, a sum of £160 millions is left 
for reinvestment 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 

• • , 

A. TThe tisB AKD Flow of Foreign Trade 

• • 

Total Exports and Re-Exports 

^ • 

(Ymrs oj increaae on right side, oj i^taat on kff, oj each eotumn.) 


years 

£ MiUionii. 

1854 .• 

. !. 115 

1855 . 

. .. 116 

1856 

.* .. 189 

1857 . 

. 146 

1858 . 

.189 .. 

1859 , 

. .. 155 

1860 . 

... 164 

1801 . 

.159 .. 

1862 . 

. .. .166 

1868 . 

... 196 

1864 . • 

. .. 212 

1865 . 

. .. 218 

1866 ? 

T 238 

1867 . 

.,22t «. 

1888 . 

... 227 

1869 . 

... 2^7 

1870 . • 

. .. 244 

1871 . 

. .•••^|88 


Years 

£ Millions. 

1872 . 

. !. 814 

1878 . 

. 811 ... 

1874 .. 

. 297 f. 

*1875 . 

.281 .. 

1876 . 

. 256 .. 

1877 . 

-252. .. 

1878 . 

.245 .. 

• 

4879 . 

... 248 

1880*. 

. ... 286 

1881 . 

. .. * *297 

,1t882 . 

806 

'l888 . 

.805 .. 

18^4 F. 

296 .. 

1881 . 

. 271 .. 

1886 , 

* . 268 .. 

• 

1887 . 

... 280 

. 

. .. 298 

1889 . 

. . .* «4 


sn • 
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Years' 

£ Miliions. 

Ye^s 

' £ Millions. 

1890 . 

. .. 

828 

1902 . 

.* .. 849 

1891 . 

, w 


'1903 ■ 

... 860 

1892 

. 291 


1904 . 

. .. 871 

1893 ,, 

. m 

, , 

1905 . 

, . ' 407 

1894 . 

. 273 

. . 

, i960 . 

' . . 460 

1895 . 


285 

1907 . 

... 517 

1896 . 

. .. • 

296 

1908 . 

. 4.56, .. 

1897 . 

. «294 


1909 . 

.V 469 

1898 . 

. . 294 

<t 

1910 . 

... 534 

1899 . 

. . . 

329 ^ 

1911 V 

... 556 

1900 . 

1901 . 

. 347 

354i 

1'913 . 

... 399 


B. The Trade Rivals 
ErpofU oj Domestic Produce 
(in £ Millions) 


41 

Average. 



Ex porta 
of Mfrs. 
Average 
per Head 
1909.11, 

C 

18S0-!l89ti- 
1884.; imi 

1909. 1911. 

1913. 

! United Kippdom 

234 j 24i>‘ 

378 464 

626 

£7 8 9 

j United States . 

Ifld i 237 

354 428 

610 

1 13 6 

1 (5ermany . 

150 '1 19? 

324 . 398 

495 

3 16 5 

' Franco . 

1 

138 ’ 160 

228 246 

,276 

3 3 11 


^ Before ^800, thr ox[>ort of Bhi}w, b<f .ts, and tbeir machinery—. 
about £9 milUuDB in that year—waa not included. 
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C. BuITAIN^S liKST «. USTOMKRS 

fin £ Millions)* 


Exports (HtiUsh 
I’rodJtri j to 

i 

• Antuinl Avomgea. 

f.. 

1S!IIH>4 iW 

1 • 

.... . • 

nM)5 

* 

1 

1 * 

iritHh India % . ' 

31 

3<» 

2H 

40 : 

62 

JiiitP* State* • . i 

2H 

' 2<) 

to 

24 

27 

tustralnsia . 

23 

20 

21 

23 

40 

icrmany 

It) 

)«• 

22 

• 3() 

an 

•'raiK't' . • 

lo 

• \r> 

ir> 

17 

26 

iuliund 

•ti 

i» 

H ♦ 

i:t 

•IH : 







Total n>—* 






’’omun Countrif* 1 

147 


isif 

216 

387 ! 

irilisb l^)^Hes^B)nH 

78 

; 78 

i SI 

113 

150 1 

• • ! 




• 



Annual j • I 


IMP^RTH trom 

1 

lH8r»-8» 

iHWi 04 

1805-99 

1905 

1811 1 

hiited States 

K.-, 

Oh 

no 

lift 

124 ! 

•■rRiue . 

30 

44 

51 , 

26 6 

54 

51 ; 

Iritish India 

33 

30 

3«. 

45 

luKtraluaia . 

21 

30 

, 31 1 

40 

57 

lerDiany 

2f> 

26 

1 27 1 

35 

43 

lu»o>ia . 

20 

•21 

' 21 ; 

i ‘ 

33 

41 

Totplfrom— . 

I'oreijnt OountrioH . 

' 

2n 

322 

• 

! 355 1 

437* 

•5(iK ; 

iritUb Po3«»»«ionH 

87 

•06 

«7 * 

127 

171 ! 

• 


«» 


_ 

1 






APPENDIX VI 
WAGES AND PRICES 


A. Prices of 45 Commodities 
{Sauerbeck’s Average IvAex Numbers) 
(1^68-77=100) 


1818-1827 . 

. Ill 

18&8-1902 . 

. 66 

1828-1887 . 

. 98 

1894-1908 . 

. 66 

1888-1847 . 

. 98 

1895-1904 . 

. 67 

1848-1857 . 

. 89 

1896-190.5 . , 

. 68 

1858-1867 . 

. 99 

1897-1906 . 

. 70 

1868-1877 . 

. 100 

1898-1907 . 

. 71 

1878-1887 . 

. 79 

1809-1908 . 

. 72 

1888-1897 . 

67 

1900-1909 . 

. 78 

1898-1907 . 

. 67 

1901-1910 . 

. 78 


B. Purchasing Power of £l 


(Value of 

a sovereign measured by its capacity 

to purchase quantities of 28 selected articles of 

food.—Labour Depart., 

Board of Trade) 


VeM. 

B. D. 

year. 

a s. 

1895 . 

. 20 0 

■ 1904 . 

18 0 

1896 . 

. 20 '0 

1905 . 

n 11 

1897 . 

r. i9 8 

1906 . 

18 0 

1898 . 

18 .. 6 

190E5 . 

17 7 

1899 . 

.■ 19 4 

1908 . 

17 2 

1900 . 

, 18 5 

1909 . 

17 8 

190J . 

. 18.4 

19i0 . 

16 11 

1902 . 

. 18 8 

1911 . 

17 0 

1908' . 

. 17 11 

191'J ' - . 

16 8 


m 
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C. Tilt roi B.sE*oF Wages 
Dr .4. L. pottletfs Itidrx \nm!ins 
(The last, decade 100) • 


1780 1700 

40* 

1840 IS.IO 

. eo 

1790 1*800 . 

If) .lO ' 

ISfiO 1800 

r 65 

1800 1810 . 

.rKiV'.i 

18G0 1870 

. 75 

181«-1820^\. 

O.l 70 

1874 1880 

. 95 

1820*18:10* . 

^i'l 

1880 18!J0 

. 90 

18;i0 1810 . 

GO 

1890 1899 

. 10*0 


“ Wa}.iPS |;<'n(Tally inrroa8C<l*fr(»m 5() fo 1(X) per cent 
between and tlie HattN* o( Waterloo, find at one tinn 
dnniitf tlie war period they reiu lied a very Ini'll pojnt indeed 
S«>nie t^idea were able, cliieily through their trad«* unioni 
to mainl un the jiccuniary advantage gained, and in th» 
case their wag^a an* no*even now gn'atly al)(>v(5Hhi 

rate then ])revailnig. Retail •prices of neceaaitiea are 
however, verv (fiflereiit. . . . Materials are very plentifu 
for the period lKl()-40, chiefly lieciiuse tlio prohmgei 
dejjression ol that decade caused so large, a nuifiher o 
writers to turn their attention to the condition of the wi^ge 
earners, in the period wages in the cotton industr 

increased about lis. mi lO.s., altlmuginiiere was a/ailing 
off until 184h-fi. Huiiding trades and town ^artisans da 
not improj'c their earnings liy^so large a [M'rcentage. Th 
wages of seamen increased over lfJ*j)er cent. Ix-twecn 184' 
and 1810. l%e average irltrea-se for eoi»yoskors W'as 10 |M‘ 
cent.; wages of .^rn^lturai lubourys incifused from lOt 
tojls. 7d., an® those of miners diininiblied.* Between 186' 
and 1891 increusc.8 were v^y general, ?ind averaged %lx)u 
35 per cent.; but the iifcreaee was ngt uniform througkou 
tlJe period, and monej and real wages took very .dilleren 
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courses througli the stormy period of the ’seventies. 
Hetweeii 1891 and 1898, wages were on the whole stationary, 
e.xcept that thej hwc fluctuated in the mining iiidustiy, 
and that m the huilding trades their rate of increase has 
come up to the general average. ’— Wage^ in the Vnilei 
Kingdom (19(K)), p. 125. 

Real Wages. 

{Mr (i. H. Waod’a 

Mnney It’ujes. Avi-eije Index-Nos,, 

(Board <jf 'j’rado Index, allowing for Rot-ail 

Nbo , lOd?) I’rices, and for 

Unemployment.) 


1879 

. 833 

121 

1880 4i 

. Hli) 

131 

1885 9 1 

. 8.).-3 

143 

1890-412 

. ilO-2 

1'7 

1895 

. 89-1 

163 

1896 

. 89-9 

170 

1897 

. 'iO-8 

170 

1898 

. 93-2 

169 

1899 

. 95-3 

176 

1900 

. 100 0 

179‘ 

1901 

. ,990 

175 

1902 . 

. 97-7 

170 

1903 

. 97-2 

161 

1904 

. 9CG 

100 

1905 

. 970. 

163 

1906 . , 

. 

IOC 

1907 

. ior7' 

170 

1908 

. 101-2 

159 

1909 

. 99-S. 

157* 

1910 

, 100-2 

161 

* Msiimft. 

* Minfoum since 

1893. 
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D* Unemployment. 


From the fead tinjc of 


00 

Emplbyment, as shoi^n by the gaieral un- 


employed pcrcQiilage, 

iinprov/'d til) 

1S»5 

FcTl.off sJi^dily till 

• • • 

18(!8 

Improved till 


^872 

Fell off gradually till . 

• 

* *• * 

.J87t) 

llecovered till . 


1882 

Ilelap.scd again in 

*. 

1886 

Itoco^jercd till . 

• * •. 

1800 

Relapsed again in 


l)i9.?-4 

• 

Subject toJireak ot engineering strike in . 

J!107 

Recovered tiH . 


189<4 

Relapsed during South African tVar till 

1004 

Recovered slightly till 


loon 

Relap.sed again in 

. 

lOtlTdi 

Enjoyed great expansion to end of . 

• 

1913 


Sec VV. II. Beveridge'n Unemploymefft, p. 40.) 
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E. Wages in the Cotton Trade' 

^ (Mr G. H. Weod, in the Slaiikicgl Sodelv Journal, 
June 1910.) 

Avxraqx Index-Numbers. 


1 

i 


Factory 

Hand- 

All work- 

peop^lp. 



opera¬ 

tives. 

loom 

weaveu. 

Marimum , , 

1S06-180!I 

190 

193^" 

170 

FnUit.g . . , 

1810: m\) 

120 

148 

liO 

Aniline , . 

182(1-182*) 

119 

96 

105 


1830-1839 

115 

7S 

96 

Minimum , 

1830-1833 



92 

Little obango . 

1810-1849 

114 

76 

106 

Fa\.tory minimum 

1847-1850 

no 

76 

*106 

Rising 

1850-1859 

121 

75 

118 

Rising . . 

1800-18(i9 

14/ 


M7 

180 

Rise and fall . 

1870-18T9 

180 


Minimum , « 

1874-1877 

187 


187 

Minimum . 

1878-1881 

176 


17fi 

Recovery , 

1880-1889 

185 


185 

Slowly rifling . 

1890-1S99 

207 



Quick rifle 

190(l-li«6 

222 


222 


Mr Wood iays : “ Very high wages were obtained 
in the very early years vjf the century; a great 
and rapid fall took place for 25 years) and the 
high average o' 1806 was not again, attained until 
the ’seventies, i.nd probably not until the ’nineties 
“ Between 1860 and 1906, the average wage of 
all enijiloyed has advanced from' 11s. 7d. to 19s. rd. 
or by 69 per cent. Of this advr-nee. about 7 ner 
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cent. (o» 10(1.) isjdue to increased rates of (fay, and 
about jjer cent, ^(or Is. 6d.) to the employment 
of relatively inoje *lults and,les6»children. Tljp 
remaining 49 ])cr cent, (or 5.s. 8(1. ^s due? therefore, 
to increased eflieieney of operative andvnaehine.” 



APPENDIX VII 

PiKTHS AND Deaths, Wealth and Poverty, in 
THE United Kingdom' 



Tor \ 000 of Poiuiliition. 

In £ Millions, ] 

. ... .1 


Itirth- 

ralAJ. 

. 

! 

iVath 
- Kat.c. 

Paui)ers. 

1 ' 

Yield of 1 Income 
Id. of ; lieviewed 
Income for Income 
Tax. 1 Tax. 

Deposits 
in P.O. 

& Trustee 
Savings 
Banks. 

1S71 

:13'8 

21-5 

39-3 

ifi 

482 

55 i 

l.^S^ 

;!2T) 

18-7 

29-0 

1-9 

oqi 

81 i 

]S')1 

;!0'4 

200 

25;3 

2-2 

078 

720 

1 ]iK)l 

280 

171 

230 

2-5 

i SG7 

200 

]!tO(i 

27-0 

15-7 

25-7 

2(i 

i 944 

230 

1 1907 

20-3 

15-5 

25-2 

2-7 

: 980 

232 

1 1908 1 2fi-0 

15 3 

25-2 

2-7 

1,010 

235 

1909 

! 25-7 

150 

25-5 

2-7 

1 1,011 

241 

19 

250 

140 

24-3 

2-7 

1,046 

247 

1911 

,.24-4 

14-8 

2t*0 



294 


In the Census of 19n. Householders were'for the 
first time required to give inforjnatitn ot the 
fertility of existiflg mftrriages; and,*he student of 
the populatioi.’ question should refer- to these 
rcportii. A further return ,'n this Census shows 
the excessive death-rate among’children of womeij 
jengaged-in industry. 



A SHORT BIRLTOGRATIIY 


In the ()^Tort to keep the fnllt^win^r li >1 withiti boniHls, mi^y titles 
of works, both of peneriil <ind pJir’jeuhn int«“re?l. liavo l>ecn omitted. 
In the iirst c.itegorf nv§ llie e,'iier;il lii-'tynes of the prjod. froi* 
Stunfcru'C iind*Ty'eky to the Virtoun <'i>uiihi Ili/<htus: bioprnphi<‘H, 
inemuif^, .iiu? ?-orre'-|n.ndem'e of publie mea^u:th a few exeej>. 
iioti^l, and reference books, from Tfi$ Annual }{i'§ii»tcr und^tho 
I’.uh.irnei'.farv Iteb.ites to \\u' J'Aicyih>]<a(lta lixUinntcn »n<l tlio 
.SVo/e.vjwaa’s- } tar-hook 'l^te most '••itiiiii.in list, of Keports ofll^oyal 
('oimnissjoiis and Parhanieut.u'v ami* 1 lep.irtiiKmfal (’onimitteeand 
of other Tuhlfe PaiK-rs, ineludine the statutes reitinis. 

would lta\e been jticon\enientl\ Ion;:. Some of tlie most important. 
in<tuiues^uid piibiieauotis h.tve been iiieniioiieil in preqiuliup jiapes, 
n^id lists can be obtained of tli«' p.iih.iineniarv pnnl<'rs and pi#)- 
lisbers. ^o mention i.s niiuli' of periodical publieaMoiis, imptirti^it 
an are some workinp-elasj journals, in partienlar Tlte Kron/anic 
.foarnal^nd Hevnv, tlie .Slall'ttirtil ^ocu’ii/'K .founnil, the Enamim-it 
and the Sonoloytml h'erinr, the oj the ArufTienji A"i({t)ii}f,i 

and {ho (,hiarl>'thf Journal o/AVo/mmir.s, aliotind in Vidnable itMteriiii. 
ii,s do tlie leporlsof the'I’lMde riilon, (‘o-oi'eral!\ej Sod i! Science, 
Public Health, and other ('fiupn-sM-s. 

Some of these omis.-'ions are nunle trood in the following 


lUBLIthJPAPHIKS 
Burton,' r. K. In " Financial (’tisi*;.'’ 

C!imhndpe*Modern History. ,ln sixth and later volumes. 
Co*oj)cmtion, iliography Publlsfied by International Co-op. 

Alnance. * , • ^ # 

Cunningham, W. I®“^owth of British Jndust^ and Cnmmerce.” 
Day, CuvB. lli“HisuTyofComnieice.” • 

Dictionary of Kational Biography (wuiks n^ied in). 

Ely. R. T. In '* Outlines^f hTononne;.” 

Qabian Society. What to R<*ad. ( 
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(Jross, G. Bibliography of British Municipal History. (1897.) 
Hasbach, W. In “ History of the English Agricultural Labourer.” 
Hutchins, B. L., end Habwson, A. In ” History of Factory Legis¬ 
lation.” ‘ 

Jo^BS, E. I). In “ Economic Crises.” 

Pajaihavb, K. H. I. lU'feronccs in " Dictionary of Political Economy.” 
(1894-9.) 

SoNNENhCHEiN, W. SwAN. Thc Bc.st Books: a Reader's Guide 
(Political Economy, Social Economy, Trade, and other Sections). 
'lAYLOR, IsABBL. BibUoftiaphy of (nearly 800 works on) Unemploy¬ 
ment and the U*iem]doycd, Pu l. by S. Webb. (1909.)^ 
Wbbu, S. and B. In “ Trade Unionism,” “ Industrial Democracy,” 
and “ LodJil Government'.” 

Trails, H. D. and Mann, J. R. Inlust two vok c'” Social England.” 
Catalogues of the British Library of Political Science (London School 
of Economic.^), Royal Statistical Society, Toynl^ee Hall, and 
other libraries.^ 

The following soenis to be the most conveniei.t arrang_ment of 
tiflos; but the interest of most of the works extends over a longer 
peHod than that of the chapters under which they are ranged. 
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